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THE OXFORD EDITION OF BOSWELL’S, JOHNSON. 
Shortly. 6 vols. medium 8vo. roan back, cloth sides, With Illustrations. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., and JOURNAL of a 
TOUR to the HEBRIDES. Edited with Notes, &c., by GzorG# BmxkBECK HiL1, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford, 

This edition, for which the author of ‘ Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his Critics’ has been collecting 1 for many 
years, embodies the results.of the most recent research on the subject. The editor has been favoured with the loan of 
Many unpublished letters of Johnson, and has thus been able to clear up some obscure points in his history. He has 
likewise taken every opportunity of testing and verifying Boswell’s statements and references and those of former 
editors, and has spared no pains to render the Oxford Edition of the Life fully worthy, in point of accuracy and the 
judicious selection of illustrative matter, of the author and his work. 

He has avoided overloading the text with annotations, regarding it throughout from a literary rather than an anti- 
quarian point of view. The Index is intended to be absolutely exhaustive, and will, it is hoped, serve as a key to that | 
vast mass of literature and anecdote which has accumulated round the name of Johnson. -The bibliographical apparatus 
is likewise peculiarly complete. The illustrations include an etching of the portrait of Johnson in the National Gallery, 
and reproductions of engravings of Boswell and. Johnson, including the rare mezzotint of the latter in the Common 
Room of University College ; of the Round Robin; and of several important letters of Johnson hitherto unpublished, 


Shortly, 3 vols. 8vo. With many Illustrations, 


DALMATIA, the QUARNERO, and ISTRIA, with CETTIGNE in MON. 
TENEGRO, and the ISLAND of GRADO. By T. G. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Feliow of Wadham College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘ Modern Gothic Architecture.’ ; 

Shortly. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. = 


The FIRST NINE YEARS of the BANK of ENGLAND. An Enquiry into 
a Weekly Record of the Price of Bank Stock from August 17, 1694, to September 17,1703. By James E. THoRoLD 
Rocers, M.A., Author of ‘A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, A.D. 1259-1793. 


Part III., just published. Now ready, Parts I., II., and III., A—BOZ, pp. xxxii.-1040, price 12s. 6d. each. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Jamms A. H. Murray, Hon, 
MA. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 
The succeeding Parts will be issued at as short intervals as possible. The Work will be complete in twenty-four Parts 
* No such work has ever before been so much as attempted in the English language.’—Timzs. 
“This wonderful book will be found to be one of the cheapest that have ever been published,’—Sr. Jamzs’s GazeTrTs, 
“A work of this description is truly a national work.’—SPECTATOR. 


Just published, royal 8vo. with Plates, half-morecco, 42s. 
HISTORIA NUMORUM: a Manual of Greek Numismatics. 


By Barctay V. Huan, 
Assistant-Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum, 


“Mr, Head is already well known by several valuable works on Numismatics and by the part he has taken in the 
compilation of the Museum Catalogues. We may safely predict that it will hold the field as our standard work on Greek 
coins for many years to come.’—CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 

‘This book in fact deserves as few do the German epithet of epoch-making in respect of the science with which it is 
concerned.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


fingio-Baxon Chronicles. 


Two of the Saxon 

micles parallel. By Professor EARLE, M.A. 8vo. 16s, 

Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. By G. H. 
MoseRty,M A. 10s. 6d. Vol. 2, from 1453 to 1624. Vol. 3, from 1624 to 1793. 

History of the Norman Conquest of England: | Luttrell’s (Narcissus) Dist? A Brief Historical 
its Causes and Results. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. In Relation of State Affairs, 1678-1714. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
6 vols. £5. 9s. 6d. £1, 4s. : 

The Reign of William Rufus and the Ac- | Ranke’s History of England, principally in the 
cession of Henry the First. By E. A. Fresman, D.C.L. Seventeenth Century. Translated under the superin- 
In 2 vols. £1. 16s. tendence of G. W. Krrcouty, D,D., and C. W. Boass, 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation of the M.A. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 3s. 

Church of England. New Edition, revised by N. Pocock, | Fuller’s Church History of Britain. Edited 
M.A. In7 vols, &1. 10s. , by J. 8. Brewer, M.A. In 6 vols. £1. 19s. 

Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, 1527- | Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, 
1533, Mostly now for ‘the first time printed. By N. Edited by A. W. Happan, B.D., and W. Srusss, D.D. 
Pocock, M.A, 2 vols, 8vo. £1. 16s, Vols. 1 and 3, 8vo. h £1. 1s.; Vol. 2, Part I. 8yo. 

Strype’s Works. 9 vols. 8vo. cloth. Memorials of 10s, 6d.; Vol. 2, Part Mi. stiff covers, 34, 6d. 

Cranmer. 2 vols. lls. Life of Whitgift. 3 vols. 16s.6d. | The Constitutional History of England, in 
Lifeof Aylmer. 5s. 6d. Life of Cheke. 5s. 6d.. General its Origin and Development. By W. Srusss, D.D. 


A Bistory of France. With Maps, Plans, and 
Tables. By G. W. Krrontn, D.D. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. each. Vol. L, to the Year 1453, Second Edition, 


Index. 2 vols. 11s. 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars in England, With the Notes of Warburton. 
T vole. 8vo. £2, 10s. 

Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs 
from 1625 to 1660. 4 vols. 8vo. £1. 10s. 

Burnet’s History of His Own Time, with the 
Suppressed Passages and Notes. 6 vols. 8vo, £2. 10s, 

Italy and her Invaders, A.D. 376-553. By 
T. Hopextin, M.A. With many Plates and Illustrations. 
4 vols. 8vo. £3. 8s. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern 
History. By H. B. Grouce, M.A. Second Edition, 
Small 4to. 2s. 

Carte’s Life of James Duke of Ormond. A 
New Edition. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1. 5s, 





8 vols. cr. 8vo. each 12s. Library Edition, 8vo. 16s,each. 

Protests of the Lords, 1624-1874, including 
those which have beef expunged. By J. BE, THonotp 
RocErs, M.A. 8 vols. 8vo. £2. 2s. 

History of Agriculture and Prices in ss 
land, A.D. 1259-1793. By J, B. THoroLp Rogmrs, M.A. 
8vo. Vols. 1 and 2 (1259-1400), £2. 2s.; Vols. 8 and 4 
(1401-1582), £2. 10s. 

A History of Greece, B.C. 146' to A.D. 1864. 
By G. Fintay, LL.D. New Edition, by H. F. Tozer, 
M.A. In 7 vols. £3. 10s. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By G. Rawim- 
SON, M.A. 8vo, 14s. a 

Bluntschli’s neory of the State. Authorised © 
English Translation from the Sixth German Edition. ~ 
Edited by R. LopGz, M.A. 8vo. half bound, 12s, 6d. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. HODGKIN, AUTHOR OF ‘ITALY AND HER INVADERS,’ 
Recently published, Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


The LETTERS of CASSIODORUS; 


EpisroLa of MAGNUS AURELIUS CAssIODOKUS SEN 


being a Condensed Translation of the Varia 


afor. With an Introduction by THomas HopGKIN, Fellow of 


University Uollege, London, Hon, D.C.L. Oxon., Author of ‘ Italy and her Invaders.’ 
*Mr. Hodgkin has done all that could be done to render his author acceptable to ordinary readers. . . . he deserves the 


hearty thanks of scholars.’-ATHENZUM, 
* The fruit of a comprebensive mind . . 


‘ Has conferred a great benefit on all students of Gothic history. —AcaDEMY. 
- amply prepared for the work.’—Uco BALZANI, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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APEEL 1 1887. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO0’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Six Lectures read in the University of Oxford in Trinity Term, 1885, with an Essay on 
GREEK CITIES UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Contents : Europe before the Roman Power —Rome the Head of Europe -Rome and the New Nations—The Divided 
Empire—Suarvivals of Empire ~The World Romeless. Greek Cities under Roman Rule. 


BY PROFESSOR J, R. SEELEY. 
OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extracts from ‘The Expansion of England.’ By J. R. 
Seei“y, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 1s, 


MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. By Joun Mority. Being the Annual Address 


to the Students of the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. Delivered at the Mansion House, 
February 26, 1887. Globe &vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


*.* Also an Edition, in pamphlet form for distribution, price Twopence, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kare Noreate. With Maps 


and Plans, 2 vols, 8vo, 


AN EBASTER VACATION IN GREECE. With list of Books on Greek Travel and 


Topography, and Time-Tables of Greek Railways and Steamers. By JouN Evwin Sanpys, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor 


of St. John’s Colle re, ind Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. With a Map of Greece and a Plan of 
Olympia, Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. By J. P. Mauarry, Author of ‘Social 


Life in Greece’ & With Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d; 


NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY. By Roserr H. 


LABLERTON. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4to. 15s. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FITTEST: Essays on Evolution. By E. D. Cop, A.M. 
Ph.D., Member of the United States National Academy of Sciences, &c. Demy &vo. 12s. 6d, 


KING JAMES I.: An Historical Tragedy. By Davin Granam. Globe 8vo. 


(immediately. 


A NEW BOOK BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
DEMOCRACY; and other Addresses. By James Russert Lowett. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Contents: Democracy-- Garfield —- Dean Stanley -- Fielding — Coleridge — Books and Libraries —Wordsworth — Don 
Quixote — Address delivered at 250th Celebration of Harvard College. 


REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY DEFENDED IN A PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. 
By James MeCosu, D.D., LL. D,, Litt.D., Author of ‘The Intuitions of the Mind,’ ‘ The Emotions,’ &c., President 
of Princeton College. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 1. EXPOSITORY. Vol. If. HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, 

(immediately ._ 
* As indispensable as Bradshaw.’—TiMks, 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION (Revised after Official Returns) of 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 


of the Civilis sed Wo nig Fx - the Year 1587. Edited by J. Scorr K&vtix, Librarian to the Royal Geographical 
society ( WH ATO. 8. 6d. 
BY THOMAS HUGHES. ; 
JAMES FRASER, SECOND pLSHOP OF MANCHESTER: A Memoir 
S18-1855). By Tuomas Hvaues, QC. ith a New Portrait. Svo. 16s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
ORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edited by 
CHAKLES ELtor Norrox, Crown 8vo., 9s, 
REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CARLYLE, Edited by CHartes Ettor Norton. 
vols, Crown Sv (Shortly. 


RLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 1814-1826. 


2 vols. with Two Port , Crown Sv 


Edited by Cuarirs 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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MESSRS LONGMANS & 60.’ MW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (THIRD PART). 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, from 


1852 to 1860. By the late Cuartzs C. F. Grevitre, Clerk of the Council. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. E.-H. Lecxy. Vols. V. & VI. 8vo. 36s. 
*,* These volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the History of Ireland 
from 1782 to 1793. 


ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON in the Years 1852-1864: 


Reminiscences of Count Cuartes Freperick VitztHum von Ecxsrorpr, late Saxon Minister at 
the Court of St. James’. Edited, with a Preface, by Henry Reeve, C.B. D.C.L. Translated 
by Epwarp Farrrax Taytor. 2 vols, 8vo. 308. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Cuanzes J. Asser, Rector of Checkendon, and Joun H. Overton, Rector of Epworth and 
r= an of Lincoln, New and Cheaper Edition, in one volume, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ” 

In a few days. 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA: the Puritan Colonies. By J. A. 
Dovtz, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 3 Maps of New England. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND ITS BISHOPS, 1700-1800. By 
Cuartzs J, Appey, Rector of Checkendon and Joint-Author of ‘The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


‘These volumes may be cordially recommended to the attention of all who are interested in the subject with which 
they deal as the work of a man of sound taste, wide reading, insight into character, and breadth of sympathy, who adds 
to these varied gifts or acquirements the command of an easy style,’—ATHEN ZUM, 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 


REFORMATION. By M. Creicuton, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 


History in the University of Cambridge. Vols. II. & 1V.—The Italian Princes, 1464-1518 
8vo, 24s, 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Mitter, K.M. Foreign 
Member of the Institute of France. 8vo. 21s. 

Contents: The Constituent Elements of Thought—Thought and Language—On Kant’s Philosophy 
—Language the Barrier between Man and Beast—The Constituent Elements of Language—On the 
Origin of Concepts and Roots—The Roots of Sanskrit—Formation of Words—Prepositions and Syllo- 
gisms—Conclusion, Aprpenpix: The Fundamental Concepts expressed by Sanskrit Roots, 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, Bart. Ex-Lord Chancellor 


of Ireland, From his Private Correspondence. By Arex. Cuartes Ewatp, F.S.A. Author of 
‘Life and Times of the Earl of Beaconsfield’ &c. With Portrait on Steel, engraved by 
G. J. Sropart, from a Photograph. 8vo. lds. 


SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. By the late Admiral Hopart Pasna. 
. With a Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘Of all autobiographies that have ever been published, this is the most entertaining. It is more like a novel of 


Captain Marryat’s or Mayne Reid's than the staid and sober narratives which usually appear under the somewhat awe- 
inspiring title of autobiographies.’—SPECTATOR, 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. With 2 Coloured 
Plates and 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Contents: Elzevirs—-BaJlade of the Real and Ideal—The Rowfant Books—To F. L.—Some 
Japanese Bogie-Books—Ghosts in the Library—Literary Forgeries—Bibliomania in France—Old French 
Title-pages—A Bookman’s eee of the Unattainable—Lady Book-Lovers., 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
THE EARLY TUDORS. By the Rev. C. E. Moperty, M.A. With 


4 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

















London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 











NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES AND PEOPLE, 


From Cesar to Diocletian. By Professor Tazopor Mommsen. Translated, with the Author’s 
sanction, by Professor Witx1am P. Dickson. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 10 Maps, 36s. 


COURT AND PRIVATE LIFE IN THE TIME OF QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE: 





Being the Journal of Mrs. Papendiek, Assistant-Keeper of the Wardrobe and Reader to Her 
Majesty. Edited by her Granddaughter, Mrs. Vernon Detves Brovcuton. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portraits of George III., Queen Charlotte, Son and Daughters of Mrs. Papendiek, Mrs. 
Papendiek and Child. 32s. 

* A reader who knows how to use a book of this kind will gain from it a more vivid picture of the time, and of some 
conspicuous characters, than from many works of greater pretension. We are reminded as we read these pages of 
Madame d’Arblay’s diary, which has a literary art about it to which her successor in court duties makes no claim. Mrs. 
Papendiek’s narrative, however, has a merit of its own, being written with entire faithfulness and sincerity of purpose. 


. «+ Thereader who wishes to hear from Mrs. Papendiek about our forefathers in the days of George III. should search 
these entertaining volumes,’—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 


THE LIVES OF THE SHERIDANS. 


By Percy Firzczratp. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 6 Engravings on Steel, by Stodart and Every, of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Mrs, Elizabeth Sheridan, Mrs. Sheridan, Miss Linley and her 
Brother, the Honourable Mrs. Norton, the Duchess of Somerset. 30s. 


* The success of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is assured, and we congratulate a thorough craftsman on having turned out a 
work that will last as long as Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘ Macaulay,’ or Froude’s ‘ Carlyle. —VANrry Farr. 

‘Of that extraordinary genius, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, a vivid and lifelike picture is presented. In fact, the 
whole work is vivacious and interesting, and there is hardly a dull page in the two handsome volumes. A pedigree of the 
Sheridan family is prefixed to the tirst volume, which shows an astonishing gathering of clever and celebrated persons 
connected with a single family. The book is also adorned with some excellent portraits and facsimiles of play-bills.’ 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


From the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By Prof. Tazopor Mommsen. 
Translated (with the Author's sanction, and Additions) by Prof. Dickson. With an Introduction 
by Dr. Scumirz, The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 6s. 6d.; or sold separately— 
Vols. I. and II., 2ls.; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., with Index, 15s. Also a LIBRARY 
EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. £3. 15s. These volumes not sold separately. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Frrm the German of the late Prof. Max Duncxer by Dr. Evetyn Apport and S, F. Atteyne. 
The Second Volume, demy 8vo, 15s. 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH AND THE COURT OF 
FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Jutia Parpor. A New Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By Hennietre Fériciré Campan, First Lady-in- Waiting to the Queen. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s, 


STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


By Ernest Renan. An English Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Contents :—The Experimental Method applied to Religion—Paganism—Comparative Mythology 
—Buddhism—The Translation of the Bible—The Teazieks of Persia—Joachim di Flor and the Eternal 
Gospel—Francis of Assisi—Port-Royal—Spinoza. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO A HISTORY OF THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. 


By R. Wuatety Cooxe Taytor. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HER MATHSTY’S JUBILER. 
‘0 be published in May, in 2 vols. 8v 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA : 


A SURVEY OF FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS. 
Epirep sy T. HUMPHRY WARD. 

The principal Chapters in the Work has been assigned as follows: —The Army, Lord Wolseley ; The ery] Lord 
Brassey ; The Administration of the Law, Lord Justice Bowen; The Civil Service, Sir R. elby; 7 he De- 
— of the Constitution, Sir William Anson ; National Finance, Mr. Leonard Qourtne if Ping Sir 

S. Maine; Ireland, Sir R. Blennerhassett ; The Growth and Distribution of Wealth, Mr. Gi en; Industrial 
pa ng Fr. Mundelia; Agriculture, Sir J. Caird; The Iron Trade, Sir J. Lothian Bell; The Cotton 
Trade, Mr. J. Slage ; Schools, Mr. Matthew Arnold; Science, Professor Huxley ; Literature, Dr. R. 
Garnett; Medicine and Surgery, Mr. Brudenell Carter; he Theutre, Mr. W. Archer. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


JESS. By RIDER HAGGARD. 


Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘She : a History of Adventure,’ &c. 

From the SATURDAY REVIEW. — Seldom have we bemoaned more than now the scant space of necessity 
allotted to reviewers....Mr. Haggard's descriptions of events, of inanimate nature, and of certain phases of human 
character, are almost unrivalled in their virility and vigour.’ 

From the ATHENAZU M.—‘“Jess”’ is. par excellence, the romance of a woman. It is the study of a strange 
and fascinating being—a story of noble love and devotion....to our mind Mr. Haggard’s most charming creation.’ 


*A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished Library.’—THE TIMES, 
Now a, . price 12s. 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume X. (CHAMBER— 'CLARKSON), roval 8y0. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Vol. XI. will be issued on June 27, 1887, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 

From TRUTH.—‘I am glad you share my admiration for Mr. Stephen’s magnum opus—the magnum opus of our 
generation—* The Dictionary of National Biography.” A dictionary of the kind had been attempted so often before 
by the strongest men—publishers and editors—of the day, that I hardly expected it to succeed. No one expected such a 
success as it has so far achieved.’ 











NEW VOLUME OF 


POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready. price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth; or 1s. in paper cover. 


MAJOR GAHAGAN. THE FATAL BOOTS &c. 1 vol. 
A FURTHER VOLUME WILL BE ISSUED MONTHLY UNTIL THE COMPLETION OF THE EDITION. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
CANON CREIGHTON’S HISTORY OF THE PAPACY. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 


DURING THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION. 
By M. CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. 


Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. 


Vol.I. The Great Schism, the Council of Constance (1378-1418) 














Vol. Il. Fhe Council of Basel, the Papal Restoration uebnaiainan, 1 er 


Vols. III. and IV. The Italian Princes (1464-1518). 8vo. price 24s. 


RECORD.— Dr. Stubbs, in his “ Lectures on Medisval and Modern History,” describes Volumes I, and II. of Prof. 
Creighton's History as “ a splendid instalment of a great work.” The same description may be applied to the new volumes 
now before us.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—‘ The Author is always fair and impartial, examining for himself the original authorities, 
and carefully separating facts from rumours. . . . He gives us short but vivid sketches of the artistic life of the time, 
so far az it was associated with or influenced by the Papacy ; and his‘account of the literary and theological tendencies of 
the neo-pagan Pomponius Leetus, and of the mystic Platonism of Gemistos Plethon, strikes us as particularly good.’ 


SPECTATUR,— Througbout the Author shows that he has not only the courage to undertake an important work 
but the capacity to qualify himself for its execution. Every page bears evidence to his command of his subject, and we 
see that without neglecting the older collections of materials, he has kept himself abreast of modern historical study, 
and taken advantage of recent researches, both at home and abroad. Moreover, he has not only read his authorities, 
but digested them, and the result is a book well and carefully planned, not a mere ‘chronological arrangement of notes. 
In his judgment of persons he is singu’arly impartial and tolerant—we may even say sympathetic—regarding his 
characters as tar as possible from their own point of view, and always taking note of the better side, even of his villains. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION IN 1798. With 
Memoirs of the Union and Emmett’s Insurrection in 1803. By W. H. Maxwett. Portraits 
and Etchings on Steel by Gzorce Crumsuanx. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘If you want to know about the causes of the Union, I would advise you to read, a once very popular and a well- 
written work, “ Maxwell’s History of the Irish Rebellion.”’—LorpD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’s Speech at Paddington. 


THE HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT PALACE IN TUDOR 
MES. Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans. By 
fen Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. 4to, £1. 5s. 
“We have a right to expect archeological work of a high order nowadays, and Mr. Law’s interesting and attractive 
volume fulfils this expectation.’—BvuILDER. ‘A most valuable and interesting work.’—GRaAPHIC. 
* Not only the reader of history, but the antiquary, the architect, and the artist will gather much that is useful and 
interesting from the book.’—QUEEN. 
THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from the Taking of Con- 
stantinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, a.p. 1453-1871. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 
A New Edition. 6 vols. £2. 12s. 6d. 
*.* This work, which has been for some time out of print, has been revised throughout for this 
edition, with the introduction of fresh matter and the addition of new chapters, bringing the history 
down to the year 1871. 


THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 


Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By Acnes Srrickianp. Library Edition. With 
Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each; also a cheaper edition, 
in 6 vols. 5s, each. 


THE LIFE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Aceves Sreickiayp. 


With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 5s. each 


THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR KARL THE GREAT 
(Charlemagne). Translated from the Contemporary History of Eginhard. With Notes and 
Chapters on Eginhard, the Franks, Karl, and the Breaking-up of the Empire. With a Map. 
By the Rev. W. Graisrer, M.A., B.C.L., University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘This is a real addition to our English library of historical works.’--ATHEN ZUM. 


A HANDY BOOK OF RULES AND TABLES for Verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &e. Giving an Account of the Chief Eras and Systems used by 
various Nations, with Easy Methods for Determining the Corresponding Dates. By the late 
J. J. Bonn, Assistant- “Keeper of the Public Records. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


A SHLECTION. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND TEUTONIC 
NATIONS. a es — A. Asuworts, Translator of Dr. Gneist's ‘ History of the English 
Constitution.’ 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


* An important addition to the historical section of this popular library.,—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE 
ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Translated by the late B. Tuorrz, F.S.A. New Edition. Revised 
by E. C. Orre. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

‘Notwithstanding the number of histories of this period which have been published since 1834 . . . the solid merits 
of this work still keep it in use ; it is one of the books that no student of the period can afford to overlook.’—NATIon. 
MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 

1800-1815. With New Index, containing upwards of 1,700 References. 3s. 6d. 
*,* This is a reprint of the work published under the title ‘An Introduction to the History of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace.’ 

MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) HISTORY OF THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE, a.p. 1815-46. With New and Copious Index, containing upwards of 4,000 
References. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. Deciphered by the 
Rev. J. Smrrn, M.A., from the Original Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library. Edited, with 
a short Life and Notes, by Ricuarp Lorp Braysrooxe. 4 vols. 5s. each. With Appendix, 
containing Additional Letters, an Index, and 31 Engravings. 


EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. With-the Private 
Correspondence of Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir Edward Hyde 
(afterwards Earl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited, from the Original MSS. at 
Wotton, by W. Bray, F.A.S, 4 vols, 5s. each. With copious Index (115 pages) and 45 Engravings. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.3 NEW BOOKS. 


FIFTH EDITION (Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Thousand). Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. Riper Hacearp, Author of 


‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘ Jess,’ &c. With Facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas 
and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon 
inscribed. 








HE. By the Authors of ‘It,’ ‘King Solomon’s Wives,’ ‘ Bess,’ &c. 


Fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD, Told in Simple Language for 


Children. By Frances Youncuuspanp. With 25 Illustrations from Pictures by the Old 
Masters, Ornamental Borders, &c , from Longmans’ Illustrated New Testament. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. cloth plain; 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


A COMEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER: a Novel. By Percy Ross, 


Author of ‘A Misguidit Lassie.’ Crown 8vo. €s. 


MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Moxesworts, Author of ‘ Carrots’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINN AUS: a Chapter in Swedish 


History. By Mrs. Frorence Cavpy, Author of ‘Footsteps of Jeanne D’Are’ &c. With 6 Illus- 
trations and 2 Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


PARISH REGISTERS IN ENGLAND: their History and Contents. 


With Suggestions for Securing their better Custody and Preservation. By Roserr E. Cugster 
Waters, B.A. New Edition, Re-written throughout and Enlarged (1882). 8vo. 5s. 


HOURS WITH A THREE-INCH TELESCOPE. By Captain WituiAM 


Noszez, F.R A.S. &c. With Map of the Moon, and 103 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
‘It is just the book to give a beginner with>the telescope.’—-ENGLISH MECHANIC. 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Articles reprinted from Magazines 


and Newspapers. By Lord Brasazon. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. One Suituine, boards ; 
5s. cloth. 


CONTENTS. 


OPEN SPACES. THE CAUSE OF THE OVERWORKED SHOP- 
1, Health and Physique of our City Populations. ASSISTANT. 


2, A Plea for Public Playgrounds. 1. The Shop Hours League. 
8. Open Spaces and the Cultivation of Flowers. 2. The Early Closing Movement. 
4. Open Spaces and Physical Education. 3, Sir John Lubbock's Shop Hours Regulation Bill and the 
ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE BENEFIT OF YOUNG Compulsory Closing of Shops. 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. SOME SOCIAL WANTS OF LONDON. 
1. A Woman's Work. ‘ 1, Public Wash-Houses, Laundries, and Swimming Baths. 
2. — — — Ly nay Men’s Christian Association. | 2. Clubs for Young Men and Women. 
8 ee seine Given? THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH IN RESPECT TO 
» 
6 aa of tae tietoninn Keene. RECREATION AND LITERATURE. 
OVER-POPULATION : ITS EVILS AND REMEDIES, THE NEED OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL AND 
1, State-Directed Colonisation : its Necessity. TECHNICAL TRAINING. 
2. Great Cities and Social Reform. 
3. Some Suggested Remedies for Over-Fopulation and its AN APPEAL TO MEN OF LEISURE. 
Attendant Evils. ‘ AN APPEAL TO MEN OF WEALTH. 








TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


THE STEAM ENGINE. By Georce C. V. Hotmes, Whitworth 
Scholar; Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects, Corresponding Member of the 
Society of Natural Sciences at Cherbourg, &c. Revised throughout by Professor James Stuart, 
M.P. With Frontispiece and 212 Illustrations and Diagrams. Fep. 8vo. 6. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 
HUNTING. By the Duxe or Beavrort, K.G. and Mowsray Morris. With 


Contributions by the Eart or SurroLk anp Barxsuire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Dicsy Cottins, 
and Atrrep E. T. Warsow. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by J. Srurexss, 
J. Cuartron, and Acnes M. Biopucrs. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. Cxotmonpetey-Pennett. With Contribtitions by the 
Margavis or Exeter, Henry R. Francis, Masor Joun P. Tranerne, G. Curistorpner Daviss, 
H. S. Hatt, Taomas Anprews, Witt14M Senior (‘ Redspinner’), and R. B. Marston. 


Vor. I. SALMON, TROUT, AND GRAYLING. With Frentispiece and 150 Illustrations of 
Tackle, Baits, &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Vor. Il. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE FISH. With Frontispiece and 58 Illustrations of 
Tackle, Baits &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. By the Earu or Surroux, W. G. 
Craven, Hon. F. Lawiey, Artuur Coventry, and Atrrep E. T. Watson. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by J. Sronczss. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


SHOOTING. By Lorp Wausinenam and Sr Raups Payng-Gatiwey. With 
Contributions by Lorp Lovat, Lorp Caries Lennox Kerr, the Hon. G. Lascetzes, and 
A. J. Stoart-Worttey. With 21 full-page Illustrations and 149 Woodcuts in the Text by 


A. J. Sruart-Wortiey, Harper Pennineton, C. Wuyrmpzr, J. G. Mitiats, G. E. Lopes, and 
J. H. Oswatp-Brown. 


Vor. I. FIELD AND COVERT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vor. II. MOOR AND MARSH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hiturer. With 19 Plates 


and 61 Woodcuts in the Text by Viscounr Bury and JoserH Penneti. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 











GuarpiIan.—'Concise and trustworthy.’ 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Creicutron. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN OTHER| THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 


LANDS ; or, the Spiritual Expansion of England. By THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Joun Henry 
the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. OvErTON, M.A. 


THE HISTORY or rot REFORMATION | A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
IN ENGLAND. By Grorce G. Perry, M.A. OXFORD. By the Hon. G. C. Bropricx, D.C.L. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY FATHERS. By Atrrep Piummer, M.A. D.D. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by Anpkew Lance. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 
GEORGE CANNING. By Franx H. Hn. | SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). By H. D. 
CHAR ; RANT : ow 
a anwar hone gaged pone jn ‘| ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davin Hannay. 
svar. re RALEIGH. By Epucnp Gosse. 


STEELE. By Austin Dosson. BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonps. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 





HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. Witt1am Hunt, M.A. Crown 8vo price 3s. 6d. each. 


LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrms. With 3 Maps. 
EXETER. By E. A. Freemaxs. With| BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. With 
4 Maps. 4 Maps. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


A JOURNAL of the: REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA 


from 1837 to 1852. By C. C. F. Grevirte, late Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 








A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA 


from 1852 to 1860. By C. C. F. Grevirxe, late Clerk of the Council. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


The FAMILY of BROCAS of BEAUREPAIRE and 
ROCHE COURT, Hereditary Masters of the Royal Buckhounds. With some account of the 
English Rule in Aquitaine. By Monracu Burrows, M.A. F.S.A. With 26 Illustrations of 
Monuments, Brasses, Seals, &c. Royal 8vo. 42s. 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES in ENGLAND, 
from the EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. By Sreruen Dowet, Assistant 
Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: Virginia, Maryland, and the 


Carolinas. By J. A. Dorxx, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 8vo. 18s. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: the Puritan Colonies. By 


J. A. Doyzez, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the REFORMATION. 


By the Rev. M. Creicuron. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1878-1464, 32s.; Vols. III. and IV. 
1464-1518, 24s. 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By 


Epwarp A. Freeman. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By 


Dean Merivate. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages from the History 
of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By Sir W.S. Maxwaett. With numerous Illustrations 
engraved on Wood, taken from Authentic Contemporary Sources. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 


FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By H. T. Bucxtz. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, By W.E.H. Lecny. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT 


of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lory. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By Sir T. Erskine 


May. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By A. De Tocquevitiz. Trans- 


lated by H. Rurve. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. 


By G. H. Lewss. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Professor Hemricn Ewatp. 


Translated from the German. (8 vols.) 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 24s. Vols. III. and IV. 21s. 
Vol. V. 18s. Vol. VI. 16s. Vol. VII. 21s. Vol. VIII. 18s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


MACAU LAY’S (Lora) HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 


Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. Library Edition, 5 vols 8vo, £4. 


MACAULAY'S (Lord) CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, 8vo. 24s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) COMPLETE WORKS. [Eiited by 


Lady Tarveryan. Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s.; Library Edition, 8 vols. demy 
8vo. £5. 5s. 








HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY 


to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By Jamas A. Frovpe. 
Porvutar Eprrion, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s. 
Casinet Eprtioy, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3. 12s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By James A. Froups. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James 


A. Frovupe. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES I. to the OUTBREAK of the GREAT CIVIL WAR. By Samuzr Rawson GARDINER. 
10 Volumes, crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By 


Samvugt Rawson Garpivger. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642-1644. 8vo. 21s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E.H. Lecxy. 8vo. Vols. I. andII. 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III, and IV. 
1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793, 36s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND 


since the ACCESSION of GEORGE III. 1760-1870. By Sir T. Erskine May. 3 vols. crown 
8yo. 18s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CONCLUSION of 
the GREAT WAR in 1815 to the YEAR 1858. By Srencer Watpore. (5 vols.) Vois. I. 
and II. 1815-1832, 36s.; Vol. [II. 1832-1841, 18s.; Vols. IV. and V. 1841-1858, 36s. 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. By James 


E. Doytx. Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. 
Vols. I. to III. With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Autographs, &c. 3 vols, 4to. £5. 5s. 


The GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND: its Structure and its 


Development. By Wit1am Epwarp Hearn, Q.C. 8vo. 16s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH and its BISHOPS, 1700-1800. 


By Cuantes J. Appey. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
The ENGLISH CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Cuartzs J. Aspey and Joun H. Overton. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ee a [Nearly ready. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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NEW WORK BY SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 
A HISTORY 


OF THE 


GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 
By SAMUEL R. GARDINER, LL.D. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
3 vols. Vol. I. 1642-1644. With 24 Maps. S8vo. 21s. 














SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘ Excellent as the Author's earlier volumes have been, he seems to us to rise with his subject. . . 
In every part of his volume we come across incidents and scenes well worth remembering.’ 


SCOTSMAN. 
‘The whole volume, in design, manner, and execution, amply sustains Mr. Gardiner’s reputation 
as one of the most moderate, impartial, and trustworthy historians of modern times.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

‘Dr. Gardiner has written a work which ranks asa standard. Its progress through some of the 
most picturesque portions of our annals will be followed with watchful attention by the student, and 
with interest by every educated reader.’ 

ATHENAUM. 


‘ Mr. Gardiner’s earlier books on the Stuart period have given him a ia. which any historian 
might envy. The present volume will, if we mistake not, add to his pop . His estimate of 
the characters of the contending forces is accurate and picturesque.’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 338. Contents :— 


I. COUNT VITZTHUM’S REMINISCENCES OF ST. PETERSBURG 
AND LONDON. 
Il. RAILWAY PROBLEMS. 
UI. THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GINO CAPPONI. 
OCONDER’S SYRIAN STONE-LORE 
GARDINER’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 
. THE CONQUEST OF BURMA. 
. THE SERVICE OF MAN AND THE ———— OF OCHRIST. 
. SCOTLAND AS IT WAS AND AS ITI 
THE CONTEST FOR THE UNION. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’ S MAGAZINE. 


No, 54. APRIL 1887. Contents :— 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Roger Hagearp, Author of ‘Suz, ‘Kine Soromon’s Minzs,’ &c. 
Chapters X.-XII. 
PASTORAL. By Rossrt Louis Srevenson. WHIST SIGNALLING AND WHIST STRA- 
THE BALLAD OF FERENCZ RENYI: HUN- TEGY. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 
GARY, 1848. By E. Nessrr. AT SUNSET. By D. J. Roserrtson. 
LONDON FOGS. By R. H.S : LITTLE SELBORNE. By Rev. M. G. Warxms. 


CLEVER LADY SOPHIA. By W. E.Nonam.| “" fame OP SEP. By Ainane 


*,* Vox, IX. November 1886 to April 1887. 8vo. price 5s. 
London: LONGMANS; GREEN, & ©0, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG. 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By Anprew Lane, Author of 
‘Custom and Myth’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Zn the press. 


NEW EDITION OF FORD ON ARCHERY. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. By the late Horace 
Forp, Champion Archer of England for the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867. New Edition, 
thorouzhly Revised and Re-written, by W. Burr, M.A. for many years Hon. Secretary of the 
Royal Toxophilite Society. [Zn the press. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN _ ENGLAND: its 
Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By Atpuevs Topp, LL.D. C.M.G. Librarian of 
Parliament for the Dominion of Canada, Author of ‘ Practice and Privileges of the two Houses 
of Parliament,’ ‘ Parliamentary Government in the Colonies,’ &c. Second Edition, by his Son. 
In Two Volumes. Vot.I. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC MATERIA MEDICA. Comprising a 
Description of the VEGETABLE and ANIMAL DRUGS of the BRITISH PHARMAOOP@IA, 
with some others in common use. Arranged Systematically, and especially Designed for Students. 
By Rosert Bentiey, M.R.C.S.Eng. F.L.S. Fellow of King’s College, London; Honorary 
Member of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain ; one of the three Editors of the ‘ British 
Pharmacupeia’ 1885 &c. &c. With many Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 

ATHOS ; or, the Mountain of the Monks. By Arnetstan Ritey. With Map and 


numerous Illustrations. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE HEALTH OF NATIONS: a Review of the Works—EKconomical, 


Educational, Sanitary, and Administrative—of Epwin Cuapwick, C.B. With a Biographical 
Dissertation by Bensamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D. F.R.S. [a a few days. 


THE COMMON-HEALTH: a Volume of Essays. By Bensamin Warp 
Ricuarpson, M.D. F.R.S. [Jn the press, 


CHANCE AND LUCK: aSeries of Reprinted Articles. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo. is. {Zn the press. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL: an Introduction to the Practical Sciences. By 
Danie, GReenteaF Tuompson, Author of ‘A System of Psychology.’ 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 
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Visigothic Spain 


: 7 foundation of the Visigothic state in Spain and southern 
Gaul is one of the most interesting and remarkable chapters 
in the history of the barbarian migrations ; and it illustrates, in some 
ways with exceptional clearness, the Anglo-Saxon period of our own 
history. For the Visigoths, like our forefathers, were a people who, 
having at first raged exceedingly against the faith held throughout 
the Roman empire, were afterwards themselves won over to profess 
it, though the Visigoth’s rancour was that of the Arian christian, 
while the Saxon’s was that of the unreclaimed heathen. Being thus 
brought into obedience to the law of the catholic church, Visigoth 
as well as Saxon distinguished himself by the abjectness of his 
submission to his spiritual rulers. And perhaps partly in conse- 
quence of the prominent place thenceforward taken by ecclesiastics 
in the administration of the state, both Visigoth and Saxon were 
found wanting in virility and vigour when the day came for defend- 
ing their country against the heathen or the Mussulman invader. 

In the following paper I propose to indicate some of the most 
important phases in the development of the Visigothic state, follow- 
ing chiefly the guidance of Professor Dahn, who in the sixth volume 
of his ‘ Kénige der Germanen’ (lately republished in a second 
edition) has treated with thoroughness and patience all the more 
important questions connected with the constitutional history of the 
Visigoths. 

The strength of Professor Dahn’s method lies essentially in its 
careful analysis; and his determination to investigate the history 
of each German race by itself, excluding all others for the time 
being from his field of vision, though it necessarily leads to some 
repetition, will, we believe, be found hereafter to have given the 
book its chief value. It is hardly necessary to say that of the 
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races thus studied the two great Gothic nations occupy by far the 
largest portion of the book. For the Ostrogoths the ‘ Edictum 
Theodorici’ and the ‘ Varie’ of Cassiodorus constitute the chief 
Quellen : for the Visigoths, the ‘ Breviarium’ of Alaric II, the ‘ Inter- 
pretatio’ of this document, and the ‘ Code of Visigothic Laws.’ 

For the history of Visigothic legislation Dahn refers us to his 
very complete and careful ‘ Westgothische Studien.’' He has a 
perfect right to do so, considering how thoroughly he has there 
treated of the subject, and how inconveniently his already bulky 
volume would have been-increased in size if anything like the whole 
of the ‘Studien’ had been incorporated with the ‘ Konige der 
Germanen.’ Still we think it would have been better and more 
considerate to his reader if he had in a few pages given a short 
summing up of the chief results as to the history of the Code to 
which his researches have led him. 

The ‘ Breviarium Alarici’ put forth by command of Alaric II on 
the eve of his last and fatal encounter with Clovis, being merely a 
compilation of Roman law, could not be expected to throw much 
light on the specially Teutonic usages of the Gothic kingdom. But 
the ‘ Interpretatio’ which accompanies the whole of this Code and 
Digest (except the excerpts from Gaius), although compiled probably 
by Romans, does, from the object which it proposed to itself (an ex- 
planation of the Roman law for the benefit of the Romano-Gothic 
people), necessarily illustrate in various ways the changes which the 
irruption of the barbarians had wrought in Roman provincial life. 
Savigny, who pleads? for more respectful treatment than the ‘ Inter- 
pretatio’ received before his time, says : 

Here, too, Goths were not the compilers, and the introduction of prin- 
ciples of Gothic jurisprudence throughout was not the object in view, 
although not seldom the changed political constitution made a change 
in the text necessary. Of later time this ‘ Interpretation’ has been much 
too scurvily handled, since at every departure from the Roman text people 
have been ready at once to ery out about ‘barbarism’ and ‘ignorance.’ 
But certainly in most cases of this kind there was a real change of the 
law, for however little one may be inclined to attribute profound learning 
to the compilers, the work as a whole appears by no means either rough 
or thoughtlessly put together. 


After admitting the unfortunate attempts of the ‘ Interpretatio’ to 
explain the history of certain laws (lex Papia and lex Aquilia), 
Savigny notices how instructive and trustworthy it is for the con- 
stitution of its own time. 

Into the field of research thus indicated by Savigny, Dahn has 
zealously entered, and both his text and notes teem with compari- 
sons between the text of the Theodosian code preserved in the ‘ Bre- 
viarium,’ and the commentary (for such in truth it is) furnished by 


' Kénigsberg, 1874. * Geschichte des rimischen Rechts, ii. 56. 
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the authors of the ‘ Interpretatio.’ Our only regret is that, for want 
of a page or two of explanation, some of this really valuable work 
will rather perplex than enlighten many of his readers. 

As for the ‘ Lex Visigothorum,’ which forms the especial subject- 
matter of Professor Dahn’s inquiries, and of which this sixth volume 
of the ‘ Kénige ’ might almost be considered as an analytical digest, 
it consists, as was long ago observed, of two parts, the ‘ Antiqua’ 
and the edicts of the later Visigothic kings from Gundemar to 
Egica (612-701). The ‘ Antiqua’ is, in Savigny’s view, a general 
expression for all that, at the time of the formation of the Code, 
was incorporated therein from the old customary law of the Goths, 
from the edicts of forgotten kings, from the laws of other Germanic 
nations, or even from Roman law.* Dahn, on the other hand, con- 
siders (and this view seems now to be generally held by those who 
have studied the matter) that the ‘ Antiqua’ was a regular code of 
early Visigothic law, the precursor of the present ‘ Lex Visigo- 
thorum.’ The formation of the latter he seems to be inclined to 
attribute, with Savigny, to Chindaswinth and Receswinth (641- 
672), who undeniably contributed to it a large number of edicts, 
though a few laws of later kings, reaching down, as has been 
already said, to Egica, have afterwards been added. But as for the 
compilation of the ‘ Antiqua,’ he is very clear and unhesitating in 
assigning it to Recared, the first catholic king of the Visigoths (586- 
601) ; and he points out that it was precisely after so great a change 
had been made in all social and political relations as was involved 
in the acceptance by the Gothic intruders of the creed of the 
Roman provincials, that a new law book was likely to be compiled.‘ 

Not yet, however, are the two races, the Gothic and the Roman, 
sufficiently fused to enable one law book to serve for both. Still in 
the days of Recared (if he were its author) the ‘ Antiqua’ was a law 
for men of Gothic extraction only, while the Roman provincials and 
the officers of the church continued to use the ‘ Breviarium Alarici,’ 
which was in fact a ‘handy book’ to the Theodosian code. The 
entire fusion of the two systems of jurisprudence and the proclama- 
tion of the legislative unity of the two nations who dwelt on the soil 
of Spain, was a task reserved for the venerable Chindaswinth, who at 
the age of seventy-nine mounted the throne of Toledo, and for his son 
and successor Receswinth, the partner in all his designs. Chindas- 
winth clearly perceived that there could be but one end to the con- 
flict of laws which still existed in the kingdom. The Roman law, 
the law of the ecclesiastics, the citizens, the great mass of the agri- 

* Antiqua heiszt in dem Gesetzbuch jede Stelle, die nicht einem einzelnen 
gothischen Kinig, als Gesetz desselben zugeschrieben werden kinnte ; also alles, was 


man aus alten gothischen Rechtsgewohnheiten, aus rimischem Recht und vielleicht 


auch aus dem Recht anderer germanischen Stdémme aufzunehmen gut fand. 
L.c. ii. 70. 


‘ Dahn, Westgothische Studien, 7-11. 
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cultural population, must in the end prevail if the old Gothic 
nobility were determined to cling to their separate and unmodified 
code. He therefore decided to infuse a large Roman element into 
the Gothic code, to proclaim that it was law for Goth and Roman 
alike, that henceforth there was to be but one people in the eye of 
the law dwelling in the Visigothic kingdom, and to abolish the 
‘ Breviarium’ for ever.» The words in which Chindaswinth, while 
permitting the study of Roman law as a part of a liberal education, 
prohibits its practical use in the tribunals, are curious enough to 
deserve quotation. 


Aliene gentis legibus ad exercitiwm utilitatis imbui et permittimus 
et optamus : ad negotiorum vero discussionem et resultamus et prohibemus. 
Quamvis enim eloquiis polleant, tamen difficultatibus herent: adeo cwm 
sufficiat ad justitia plenitudinem, et prescrutatio rationwm et conpe- 
tentiwm ordo verborum, que codicis hujus series agnoscitur continere, 
nolumus sive Romanis legibus, sive alienis institutionibus amodo amplius 
convexari.® 


We clearly have here an intention to make codicis hwjus series 
sole and supreme in all the law courts of Spain. And hence, what- 
ever may be the ultimate verdict of scholars as to the question of the 
origin of the ‘ Antiqua,’ there is a general consent of opinion to 
regard Chindaswinth and his son Receswinth’ as bearing the same 
relation to the existing ‘ Lex Visigothorum’ which Justinian bears 
to the Code. 

Highly characteristic of the aged monarch’s determination to 
push his new law book into general circulation is his decree * that 
‘ whensoever this code shall chance to be sold, it shall not be allow- 
able for the seller to receive nor for the buyer to pay a higher price 
than twelve solidi (7/. 4s.) for the same. Any buyer or seller daring 
to exceed this price shall be sentenced by ~ judge to be beaten 
with 100 strokes of the scourge.’ 

To understand the political system disclosed by the ‘ Lex Visigo- 
thorum,’ we must grasp the distinctive character of the three chief 
periods of Visigothic history. 

For the first century of the existence of that state which was 
founded by the comrades of Alaric (412-507), its centre of gravity 
was placed north rather than south of the Pyrenees. Territory in 
Spain indeed was possessed by the sovereigns from Ataulfus to 
Alaric II, and there are some indications that the former of these 
sovereigns was inclined to fix the royal residence at Barcelona; but 

5 Lc. 32,33. See Savigny, ii. 80, on this subject of the prohibition of Roman law 
in Spain. 
® Lex Visigothorum, lib. ii. t. 1, 1. 9. é egg 

7 All the edicts of this king are headed Fis or Fis Gls (Flavius or Flavius 

Gloriosus) Rcps REX. Rcps stands for recisvinpus, but the abbreviation looks so much 


more fitting for necarepus that it is apt to puzzle a student unforewarned. 
® Lex Vis. lib. v. tit. 4, 1. 22. 
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the attractions of Aquitaine, wealthy, fertile, and permeated by the 
best Roman culture, prevailed, and Toulouse by the Garonne was 
the chosen capital of the early Visigothic kings. So it remained 
until in 507 Clovis defeated Alaric on the Campus Vogladensis, and 
Aquitaine, though retaining for centuries a separate character of its 
own, became a part of the great Frankish monarchy. 

For this portion of Visigothic history the materials are not over- 
abundant. Some, perhaps, of the laws labelled as ‘ Antiqua’ may 
belong to this period, but who shall venture to say which they are ? 
A more fruitful field of inquiry is opened by the ‘ Breviarium Alarici’” 
already referred to ; since, Roman as it was in its origin and destined 
for the Roman provincials, the deviations of the ‘ Interpretatio’ illus- 
trate, as Savigny pointed out, and as Dahn has abundantly proved 
in detail, the peculiarities of the Gothic political system in con- 
nexion with which it had to be used. But the most important of all 
our authorities for the history of Visigothic Aquitaine is certainly 
the letters of Apollinaris Sidonius, and this vein has been well 
worked by Professor Dahn. Besides the celebrated letter describing 
the court of Theodoric II at Toulouse, a letter which is, we believe, 
quite unique as a description by a cultivated Roman of the daily life 
of one of the Teutonic kings who had established themselves within 
the limits of the empire, we have also sketches of men like Leo 
who, Roman by birth, served as ministers under such a king. We 
can look upon vivid, probably too vivid, pictures of the persecution 
of the catholics by Euric, we are present at the election of the bishop 
of Bourges, we watch each successive stage of the gallant but fruit- 
less resistance of the Arverni to the arms of the barbarians. 

Still, though all this is a part, and a necessary part, of the history 
of the Visigothic monarchy, and though Professor Dahn is strictly 
within the limits of his duty in putting the evidence of Sidonius 
80 fully before us, we cannot altogether repress the feeling that 
all this Aquitanian business is out of the field of the telescope 
for us. Aquitaine had to cast in her lot with France; and when 
we are tracing the fortunes of the Visigoths, we want to be south 
of the Pyrenees, and to see how they moulded the destinies of Spain. 

One point calls for attentive notice in this century of history 
between Alaric I and Alaric II. It is that the elective character of 
Visigothic kingship, that character which belonged more or less to 
all the Teutonic sovereignties, and which the Visigothic was so con- 
spicuously to possess during the two centuries that followed, was 
fast disappearing during the long ascendency of the house of 
Theodoric of Toulouse. To that house belonged all the kings of the 
Visigoths ® from Theodoric himself to his great-grandson Amalaric. 
The dark deeds of which the palace of Toulouse was repeatedly wit- 
ness entitle us to call the principle of succession ‘ inheritance 


® Six in number, or seven if we include Gesalic. 
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tempered by fratricide.’ Doubtless Dahn is right in saying that 
the throne of the Visigoths was still an elective throne, but we are 
surely safe in asserting that with another century of unbroken suc- 
cession in that family, it would have become as practically heredi- 
tary as the throne of the West Saxons or the Franks.'° 

The second great period in Visigothic history is somewhat less 
than a century in length, extending from 507 (the fall of the 
kingdom of Toulouse) to 587 (the conversion of Recared). This is 
the period during which the state was predominantly '' Spanish in 
its geographical situation, but still Arian in its profession of faith, 
and, speaking generally, Gothic and anti-Roman in its principles 
of government. The chief source to which we must go for informa- 
tion as to the political system of the Spanish-Arian state is those 
laws to which reference has already been made and which bear the 
name of ‘ Antiqua.’ 

For some fifteen years Visigothic Spain rested and prospered 
under the wise and peaceful rule of the great Ostrogoth, Theodoric, 
the maternal grandfather of Amalaric, son of Alaric II. Upon his 
guardian’s death Amalaric succeeded to the throne of his ancestors. 
His reign was short and troubled, and on his death (581) the 
elective principle came into action again with disastrous effects. Of 
the five obscure princes whose reigns occupy the next forty years, 
we need only remark that their power was continually set at 
defiance by a turbulent aristocracy, which evidently considered itself 
little, if at all, inferior to these mushroom kings, and that it was 
during this troublous and demoralising time that Justinian, already 
elated by his victory over the last remains of Ostrogothic power in 
Italy, succeeded in effecting a lodgment of imperial troops in Spain. 
This Byzantine occupation of Carthagena and Malaga, as we are 
inclined to call it, this reclamation of parts of Betica and Tarra- 
conensis for the Roman ‘republic,’ as contemporaries (especially 
contemporary ecclesiastics) styled it, lasted for eighty years, and 
was a sore drain upon the strength, and menace to the security of 
the Gothic state. 

The one heroic name connected with this dreary portion of the 
Visigothic annals is the name of the last Arian king of the Goths, 
one whose character and deeds have been well portrayed by 
Professor Dahn, and yet better by our own countrywoman, Mrs. 


© And in this connexion it is worth considering whether there may not be some 
truth in the old-fashioned theory which represented Theodoric of Toulouse as of the 
family of Alaric. We quite admit that the line of Sidonius (c. vii. 505), Que noster 
peccavit avus, as applied by Theodoric to Alaric, is not enough to prove the genea- 
logical connexion, but perhaps, taken in conjunction with the fact that Euric named 
his son Alaric, it may be allowed to render probable the conjecture that some such con- 
nexion was popularly supposed to exist. 


" Not exclusively, since the Gaulish province of Septimania still formed part 
of it. 
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Ward," the lion-hearted Leovigild (568-586). The situation of the 
Gothic race in Spain when he ascended the throne was one full of 
danger. From without and from within they were menaced by 
their orthodox foes, Suevi in Gallicia and the north of Portugal, 
imperial garrisons in the seaports of Murcia, Andalusia, and 
Algarve; in the Pyrenean ravines the tameless Basque population, 
then, as so often since, opposed to the ruler of the Spanish plain be- 
cause he was its ruler; across the Pyrenees, three Frankish kings, 
all orthodox, all ambitious, terrible in their enmity, almost more 
dangerous in their slippery friendship. Within the borders of the 
kingdom a Roman population, still imperfectly reconciled to the 
rule of the invaders, were more and more disposed to look up to 
the catholic bishop and the catholic priest as their natural and 
victorious leaders in the coming struggle ; while the Gothic nobles 
themselves, turbulent, unstable, and treacherous, were ready at any 
moment to engage in any plot which seemed likely to be successful 
for shaking the temporary sovereign from his throne and placing 
one of their number upon it in his stead. Such was the political 
outlook when, by the death of his brother in 572, Leovigild was 
left sole king of the Visigoths. 

Leovigild struck early and timely blows at the turbulent Gothic 
aristocracy, but the other dangers of the situation were fearfully 
intensified when, in 580, the conversion to catholicism of the king’s 
eldest son, Hermenigild, furnished all the deadliest enemies of the 
Arian state with a champion and a leader from the bosom of the 
royal family itself. The disaster came from what had seemed at 
first sight a judicious measure for strengthening the throne of 
Leovigild. Thirteen years before, Brunechildis, daughter of his pre- 
decessor Athanagild, had crossed the Pyrenees to become the bride 
of Sigebert of Austrasia. She had then renounced the Arian creed 
of her fathers in order to conform to her husband’s faith ; and now, 
when her little daughter Ingunthis, in the thirteenth year of her 
age, came southwards to marry Hermenigild the Visigoth, it was 
natural for Leovigild to suppose that she would turn Arian, with as 
much docility as her mother had turned catholic, for a crown. 

It was natural, perhaps, for an Arian king to suppose this. It 
seems that these Teutonic sovereigns could never understand that 
while Arianism was with them a sentiment, a national fashion, a 
habit of religious thought inherited from their fathers, catholicism, 
with its noble army of martyrs, its venerated fathers of the church, 
its possession of the chair of St. Peter, its wellnigh universal 
acceptance by all the Latin-speaking and Greek-speaking popula- 
tion of the empire, was a faith, like that which had inspired the 
resistance of the Maccabees to Antiochus—was, to the apprehension 
of the faithful, a rope let down to earth from heaven, and that 


2 Art. ‘ Leovigild ’ in Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
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not only the strong man, the veteran controversialist, but even the 
weak and tender maiden, would die rather than abandon it. 

At all events Ingunthis did not abandon her allegiance to the 
creed of Nicea. Her grandmother, Goisvintha, now for a second 
time queen of the Visigoths, and sharing the throne of Leovigild, 
sought at first to persuade her with honeyed words, then by cuffs 
and kicks and by pulling out her hair, to terrify her into accepting 
re-baptism at the hands of an Arian bishop; but the child of 
twelve years old, alone among strangers, steadfastly refused, de- 
claring that she was already cleansed from original sin by her first 
baptism, and that she would never cease to confess the Trinity in 
Unity. At length she and her husband were sent in honourable 
exile to Seville, and from thence, before the year was ended, came 
the momentous, but hardly unexpected, tidings that Hermenigild 
himself, the destined heir of Leovigild, ‘won by the conversation of 
his wife,’ had sought and obtained entrance into the church of the 
Homoousion. 

Upon the conversion of Hermenigild, easily but not necessarily 
followed the fatal step of seeking alliances with the Byzantines and 
the Suevi, of coining money in his own name, and of raising the 
standard of rebellion against his father (580). 

Leovigild, though thus ‘ringed around with foes,’ was neither 
daunted into surrender nor goaded into premature attack. He 
appears to have allowed his rebellious son to reign for a time 
unmolested in the province of Betica, to have invited him to a 
theological conference (which Hermenigild declined to attend, ‘ be- 
cause thou art hostile unto me for that I am a catholic’), and to 
have prevailed on his Arian bishops to make some concessions in 
order to facilitate the reception of catholics into their church. 
Then he struck at the Basque rebels in the north; he enticed the 
Frankish king of Neustria to his side by a projected alliance between 
his other son Recared and the daughter of Chilperic ; and at length, 
in 582, having thus secured his rear, he marched with a powerful 
army against Hermenigild. Merida surrendered to him; Seville, 
the rebels’ capital, after a long blockade was also taken, and the 
Suevic army, which approached to raise the siege, was beaten back 
with great loss. Hermenigild fled to Cordova, which was now held 
by a Byzantine garrison for the emperor Tiberius II; but Leovigild, 
thinking that enough had been done by iron, tried a golden key 
with the gates of this city. The corrupt prefect who commanded 
the garrison of Cordova surrendered the fugitive prince and the 
city into the hands of Leovigild’s officers for a bribe of 30,000 solidi 
(18,000/.) After an interview with his brother Recared, who con- 


'S The condemnation of Hermenigild’s rebellion is creditable to the fairness of the 
orthodox Gregory of Tours: Nesciens miser judiciwm sibi imminere divinum, qui 
contra genitorem, quamlibet hereticum talia cogitaret. (Hist. Franc. vi. 43.) 
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veyed to him an assurance that he should be treated with no 
indignity, Hermenigild consented to seek his father’s presence and 
implore his forgiveness (584). The promise of honourable treat- 
ment is said not to have been kept: he was banished, in vile 
raiment and with scant attendance, to the city of Valencia, whence 
he appears to have been removed to Tarragona, and there, one or 
two years later, on his definite refusal to return to the creed 
of his forefathers, he was slain by a certain Sisebert (otherwise 
unknown to history), certainly with the tacit approval, perhaps by 
the express orders, of Leovigild. His wife and infant son, who 
had been left in the hands of the Byzantines, were despatched to the 
court of Constantinople. Ingunthis, however, died on the way at 
Carthage, the whole of her eventful and chequered life having been 
comprised within the space of twenty years. Her child Athanagild, 
named after his great-grandfather, the father of Brunechildis, 
reached Constantinople in safety, and may possibly have been a 
witness of the great triumphs and great disasters which marked 
the reign of Heraclius. 

Shortly before the tragedy of Hermenigild’s rebellion had been 
ended by his death, Leovigild accomplished the greatest exploit of 
his reign, in the entire subjugation of the Suevi and the annexa- 
tion of their territory to the Gothic kingdom. Thus had the 
formidable confederacy against him been utterly crushed, and out 
of extremest danger he had plucked safety for himself and his 
successors. The imperialists it was not for him to expel from the 
limits of the peninsula; but it was a great point gained that no 
independent Teutonic nation, hostile to the Visigothic throne, now 
existed on the soil of Spain. 

The story of Leovigild’s life illustrates in a striking manner 
the real difficulties—perhaps we may say the impossibilities— 
of the task which, by the very fact of his birth, appeared to 
be laid upon a Teutonic, Arian, patriotic king, ruling, as head 
of a tribe of warriors, amid a romanised, catholic population of 
provincials. However the difficulty is grappled with, whether 
with relentless hardness and fanatical intolerance, as by Gaiseric 
the Vandal and (apparently) by Euric the Visigoth, or with gentle- 
ness, fairness, and moderation, as by Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
and Gundebad the Burgundian, it does not really prove amenable 
to either mode of treatment. If external foes be repressed, internal 
ones arise; if the armies that fight under the Homoousian banner 
be defeated, a princess or a priest preaches the Homoousian doctrines 
inside the veil of the king’s presence-chamber: sooner or later the 
faith of the great civilised world-empire prevails over the creed of 
those who were recently a barbarous tribe, and Teutonic Arianism 
becomes one of the ‘ portions and parcels of the dreadful past.’ 

4 In 585 according to Dahn, in 586 according to Mrs. Ward. 
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Thus it was in the case of the Visigoths. Leovigild appeared by 
his conquests to have placed the national sectarian monarchy on 
an immovable basis; and behold, within three years after the death 
of Leovigild the third council of Toledo was summoned to receive 
from the hands of a son of Leovigild the confession of his adhesion 
to the creed of Nicwa, and the complete abandonment of every posi- 
tion which the Arian kings had been upholding for two centuries. 
Hermenigild’s premature attempt to catholicise the monarchy had 
ended in disastrous failure; his brother Recared’s attempt to 
accomplish the same result was crowned with triumphant success. 
Two or three insurrections stirred up by the aged and implacable 
Goisvintha, or abetted by heterodox prelates, failed to stem the tide 
of religious change. Whither the king led, his nobles sooner or 
later (and apparently after no great interval) were well content to 
follow ; and in half a century after the death of Leovigild we find 
it attributed as a matter of high praise to the reigning sovereign 
(as it has been to so many Spanish sovereigns since his day) that 
‘he will not suffer any one who is not a catholic to dwell in his 
realm.’ 

Thus the conversion of Recared marks the transition to the 
third great period of Visigothic history, that during which the state 
was catholic and Spanish, but still under the dominion of kings who 
were necessarily of Gothic blood.'® This period embraced 124 years 
(587-711 '”), and was terminated by the Moorish invasion, that 
event so strange, so terrible, so unlike any that has befallen any 
other state of Western Europe, that event which seems to project a 
gloomy shadow over the whole century that preceded it, and forces 
the historical student to inquire into the causes of the decay of 
the Gothic energy which made not defeat only, but so sudden and 
ignominious a collapse of the national power, possible. 

The ‘ Lex Visigothorum,’ far the larger part of which was 
compiled during this third period, is, of course, one most impor- 
tant source from which our information is derived. Almost equally 
important, however, are the‘ Acts’ of the fifteen councils of Toledo, 
from the third to the seventeenth,'* which assumed so singular a 


5 Nec sinit degere in regno suo eum qui non sit catholicus. Acts of the sixth 
council of Toledo, a.v. 638. 

6 The necessity that the king must be genere Gothus is asserted by the sixth 
council of Toledo, and evidently continued till the Saracen invasion. See Kénige der 
Germanen, vi. 526. 

’ Reckoning from Ataulfus’ entry into Gaul (412), it will be seen that we have a 
space of almost exactly three centuries for the duration of the Visigothic state. And 
if we remember that the second period (507-587) is twenty years short of the century 
and the third twenty-four years over it, we may, to assist the memory, apportion these 
three centuries as follows: the first to the Gaulish and Arian, the second to the 
Spanish and Arian, the third to the Spanish and catholic state. 

The Acts of the eighteenth council, that held under King Witica, are un 
fortunately lost. 
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power of legislating for the whole population of Spain, lay as well 
as ecclesiastical, and whose proceedings Dahn here analyses with 
his usual thoroughness. 

As to the social condition of the people, Dahn devotes many 
pages to the discussion of a question familiar to most inquirers into 
the history of the early middle ages, but nowhere more important 
than in Visigothic Spain, ‘What had become of the Gemein- 
freien?’ This class, for which unfortunately we lack a precise 
name in our modern English (since ‘freeholder’ is a little too 
vague), but which we may fairly translate into the ceorls of our 
Saxon forefathers, must have formed the bone and sinew of the 
armies of Alaric and Ataulfus. Though we cannot assert that it 
had disappeared when the armies of Muza crossed the. straits of 
Gibraltar,.it had certainly ceased to be of any great account in the 
state. Whence came this denudation of a social stratum once so 
important ? 

In his answer to this question Dahn brings out strongly one 
point which used to be strangely lost sight of by students of the 
political systems founded on the ruins of the Roman empire, and 
that is the immense influence which, at any rate in Spain and 
Gaul, the organisation of the empire itself still exercised on the bar- 
barian inhabitants of the new state. Himself a Teuton of the 
Teutons, Dahn would, one can see, have liked nothing better than 
to find the Visigothic state teeming with maxims, principles, and 
institutions derived from the forest and pasture life of the Gothic 
people as they existed in their old settlements by the shores of the 
Baltic and the Euxine. But the more diligently he has inquired, 
the more he has been convinced that though there are such survivals 
of Teutonism in .the Visigothic state, they are not numerous, and 
that, in fact, if you are to understand anything of the manner of 
life of the Visigoths in Spain during the sixth and seventh centuries, 
you must study the Roman state far more than the Gothic people, 
the configuration and markings of the mould far more than the 
chemical composition of the metal that was poured into it. 

The process of romanisation of the Gothic invaders began 
doubtless with the upper classes of society, and it began upon the 
sunny coteaux of Aquitaine, where in the fifth century they had fixed 
their favourite dwelling-place. But after the expulsion from Gaul 
it still went on, and after the middle of the sixth century it pro- 
ceeded with terrible rapidity. If ever any champion of the old 
Gothic feelings and ideas filled the throne, he was sure to be suc- 
ceeded by some romanising son, who swept away all that his father 
had done, and seemed to care for no applause but that of the 
churchmen and the provincials. Yet we must not overstate the 
rapidity of the process. Down to the accession of Recesvinth (652), 
that is till within sixty years of the Moorish invasion, intermarriage 
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between persons belonging to the two diverse races, Goth and Roman, 
was still prohibited. True it is that such a prohibition had found a 
place in the Theodosian code, but there the motive for its insertion 
was the Roman’s pride of race, which forbade him to ally himself 
with a barbarian. Its reception into the law books of the Visigoths 
(whether it were contained in the ‘ Breviarium’ or the ‘ Antiqua ’) 
was doubtless due to the same feeling on the opposite side, to the 
conviction that a descendant of one of the free fierce comrades of 
Alaric or Theodoric would lower his status and enfeeble his progeny 
by mingling his blood with a daughter of the enslaved and effemi- 
nate provincials of the empire. 

So, too, even the repeated injunctions to the judges that no 
difference is to be made between Goths and Romans show that down 
to a comparatively late period there was a difference, and an im- 
portant one, which caused the man of Teutonic origin to weigh 
heavier in the scale than his Iberian fellow-subject. The king, as 
has been already said, could be only a man of Gothic descent. 
When appeals are made to the patriotism and courage of the 
soldiers, the latter are addressed as Goths rather than as Spaniards, 
and the title of the kingdom down to the very day of Xeres de la 
Frontera was Regnum Gothorum, not Regnum Hispanie. 

Thus, then, the fusion of the two nations was not complete when 
the Moor landed in the peninsula, but it had been making rapid 
progress; and we may remember that even at the commencement 
of the process Theodoric the Ostrogoth had said in his shrewd way, 
Romanus miser imitatur Gothum et vilis Gothus imitatur Romanum."® 
Applying this fact of the great influence exerted by Roman society 
on the invading Teutons to the question before us, the reason of 
the decay of the class of Gemeinfreien, we ask.what institution 
existed in the Roman provinces which could have brought about 
such a result. Professor Dahn’s answer to this question is, ‘ the 
institution of slavery.’ Of course slavery existed also in the Teu- 
tonic nations; but the slavery described by Tacitus,” which re- 
sembles villenage more than absolute slavery, was evidently a very 
different affair from the Roman—much simpler, much less widely 
extended, much less important in its influence on society. With 
much care Dahn traces the indications afforded us by the Visi- 
gothic Code as to the various classes making up the great social 
stratum of the ‘ unfree,’ and throughout he discovers the prepon- 
derating influence exercised by Roman usages and maxims of 
Roman law. 

The great number of freedmen, the tenacity with which the law 
insisted on their observing all the duties involved in the word 
obsequium towards their former masters, and the way in which they 
voluntarily or involuntarily co-operated towards the increase of the 

1 Anon. Valesii, 61. *® Germania, xxv. 
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wealth of their emancipator, are all points in which Visigothic law 
followed that of Rome. And while from below there was thus being 
formed an ever-increasing class of poor dependents on the will of a 
few great proprietors, the same process was doubtless also going on 
from the higher class of free but not wealthy landowners. Dahn 
quotes in this connexion, as he is entitled to do, the well-known 
passages from Salvian which describe how, under the pressure of 
taxation and the venal administration of the laws, free proprietors 
were continually being forced down into the class of coloni, while 
the colonus again was sometimes being depressed into the servus. 
We have hitherto thought of this process of degradation as affecting 
only the Roman provincials, but why should it not also have affected 
the smaller Gothic landowners? The times were troubled: the 
king was far off, and the great landowner was nigh at hand and 
practically ruling almost like a king in his large, often unjustly 
acquired, domain: the popular assembly and all similar guarantees 
which had once existed for the rights of the petty freeman had long 
since ceased to have any practical value. We may fairly suppose 
that in these circumstances vilis Gothus would imitate the Roman 
in submitting himself by a regular ‘commendation,’ or by some 
process which was practically equivalent thereto, to the will of his 
all-powerful neighbour.”! 

Thus, then, in the course of generations, the poorer landowners, 
who must undoubtedly have once existed in the social system of the 
Visigoths, and whom Dahn compares to the Bauerschaft of modern 
Germany (or, we might add, to the Boers of the Transvaal state in 
South Africa), vanished away, and we find ourselves in the later 
developments of the state practically in the presence of two classes 
only—the great nobles, more or less closely connected with the 
royal household, who are spoken of as priores, primores, honestioris 
loci persone, majores persone, and so forth, and their dependents, 
the rustici, mediocres, or viles, who, though still in some points 
theoretically distinguished from the servi, are ever practically sinking 
more nearly to an equality with the slaves, and whose lot is evidently 
in many respects far less enviable than that of the slaves on the 
royal domain. 

The landed property of some of these honestiores persone was 
evidently enormous, and Dahn doubts whether the count or other 
officer of the king was really able to execute legal process within its 
limits.” Surrounded by his devoted band of bucellarii or sajones,* 
the great landowner could practically long defy the king’s mandate, 

21 See pp. 126-144 for Dahn’s description of this process, and 167-185 for the 
nature of obsequiwm. 

2 P, 124, 

23 Pp. 133-136, Dahn discusses the difficult questions connected with the former 


of these words, and comes to the conclusion that the bucellarius (who was known also 
both in the eastern and western empires) gradually gave place to the sajo. 
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until perchance on the oceasion of some revolution in the state 
he attached himself to the losing side, saw himself despoiled of his 
lands in favour of the adherents of the conqueror, and sank, he and 
his children, into the despised class of viles persone. 

The question what amount of wealth sufficed to place its pos- 
sessor in the privileged class is an interesting one, but is naturally 
susceptible of only a very rough approximative answer. From a 
consideration of the law of dowries, Dahn comes to the conclusion 
that probably no one was considered to belong to the class of 
honestiores, majores, or seniores gentis Gothorwm who did not possess 
at least 60,000 to 80,000 solidi (36,000/. to 48,000I. sterling). 

The existence of this landed aristocracy, wealthy and turbulent, 
oppressive towards the poorer freemen, and insubordinate towards 
the king, was a cause, and in some slight degree a justification, 
of the singular change which the Visigothic monarchy under- 
went during its third period. This change had the effect of 
making it a more completely priest-governed state than the 
world has perhaps ever seen with the exception of Paraguay 
and the States of the Church. The conversion of Recared to 
eatholicism was no doubt due to an honest change of religious 
belief, and, as has been already hinted, the time was fully come for 
the Visigothic state to enter the broad mid-channel of religious 
thought in Europe as it swept from Nicea to Chalcedon, from 
Athanasius to Gregory, and from Benedict to Bernard. But the 
passionate eagerness with which the Goths threw themselves into 
their new orthodoxy, and the vast influence which the church had 
never ceased to exercise over the Roman population, made it possible 
for Recared and his successors to construct of the Spanish catholic 
church a bulwark to protect the throne against the assaults of a 
turbulent aristocracy. 

Thus do we arrive at some understanding of the process by 
which the church council in Spain gradually drew to itself almost 
the whole power of the state, and came in fact to hold in the Visi- 
gothic monarchy almost exactly the same dominant position which 
the house of commons holds in the England of to-day. The third 
council of Toledo, held in 589, registered the conversion of the 
Spanish king and people to catholicism, and already took some 
steps towards bringing the civil functionaries under the control 
of the bishops. Between that date and the fall of the monarchy 
in 711, fifteen councils were held, all of which, in fact, wielded the 
power of a modern parliament, and which concerned themselves to 
some small extent with church discipline, but far more with the 
purely political questions of legislation and administration. 

Professor Dahn has traced the development of theocratic power 
in the ‘ Acta’ of these councils with considerable minuteness,™ and 

* Pp, 421-492, 
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is careful to show how at each step of the process the real in- 
crease of priestly power was made to wear the appearance of defe- 
rence to the royal authority, sometimes even of a deference contrary 
to church-right and the canon law, as for example when the king is 
authorised in his own name to inflict the penalty of excommunication 
on political offenders. But the great Spanish churchmen of the sixth 
and seventh centuries, the Leanders and the Isidores, the Julians 
and the Braulios, knew well how to conduct their long campaign. 
So long as the king moulded his policy entirely by the advice of his 
ecclesiastical councillors, so long as a council in which prelates 
possessed the large majority of voices was the chief legislative 
assembly of the realm, they might safely allow their royal pupil to 
assume something of the attitude and wield some of the thunders 
of a national head of the church. The church does not need jealously 
to defend its privileges against the state when it is itself rapidly 
becoming conterminous with the state. 

In the councils of Toledo the king was generally, perhaps al- 
ways, accompanied by a certain number of high officers of the 
palace ;* but if we may judge by the number of their signatures 
to the ‘ Acta,’ they were in a very small minority when compared 
with the ecclesiastics. Thus only five palatines subscribe the decrees 
of the third council, which was attended by sixty-seven bishops. 
The eighth was attended by seventeen palatines, fifty-one bishops, 
thirteen abbots, and eleven representatives of bishops: the twelfth 
by fifteen palatines, thirty-four bishops, four abbots, and three 
representatives of bishops. We may fairly infer that in those 
councils in which the presence of the palatines is alluded to only 
in general terms or passed over in complete silence, the proportions 
were at least equally favourable to the ecclesiastical element. Still 
the presence of the palatines was to a certain extent a recognition of 
the theoretical right of the state to legislate for the church, while in 
practice the church was legislating, sometimes with needless and 
officious minuteness, for the state. 

The proceedings of such a council are generally commenced by 
the king’s entrance. Kneeling as a lowly suppliant, he entreats the 
fathers of: the council to intercede for him with the Almighty, and 
then presents a tomus containing the chief topics on which he soli- 
cits their advice and suggests their legislation. This tomus, which 
Dahn aptly compares to the speech of a sovereign opening parlia- 
ment, was no doubt generally composed by some ecclesiastical 
adviser of the crown, such as the bishop of Toledo or Seville, and 
was closely followed in the ‘ Acta’ of the ensuing council. 

A short survey of the subjects treated of in these councils will give 
some idea of the wide-reaching sphere of their activity. The third 


8 These courtiers, known to the Roman law as palatini, are believed by Dahn to 
be designated by the Gardingi of the Visigothic code. 
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council of Toledo (589), as has been said, was chiefly occupied with 
registering the change in the national creed accomplished by the 
conversion of Recared. It, however, also decreed that widows and 
virgins, especially those who had taken vows of chastity, were not 
to be forced into matrimony by any one, even the king himself. 
More remarkable was the provision, ‘in accordance with the decree 
of our most glorious lord the king,’ that the judges and officers of 
the courts of justice should attend the yearly provincial synods of 
the clergy held in November, ‘ in order that they may learn in what 
godly and righteous fashion they have to deal with those under them, 
and that they are not to oppress either freemen or the slaves on the 
royal domain with uncalled-for burdens and distraints. For ac- 
cording to the royal admonition, the bishops are to be overseers of 
the treatment of subjects by the judges, so that they may either them- 
selves warn and punish the latter, or bring their deeds of injustice 
to the knowledge of the king; and if they are not able to lead the 
censured person to a better mind, they are themselves to excommu- 
nicate him. The bishop and the seniores [nobility] shall together 
compute what allowances can be made to the judges without over- 
burdening the province.’ | 

Such an enactment as this, coming at the time when the 
catholic bishops and clergy were only just emerging from the 
status of functionaries of a tolerated sect, shows a gigantic stride 
through championship of the people towards domination of the 
state. 

The fourth council of Toledo, held in 633 under the presidency 
of the great St. Isidore of Seville, had two main objects in view—to 
give a solemn sanction to a political revolution, and to organise the 
persecution of the Jews. Sisenanth now sat upon the throne of the 
Visigoths, a mere creature of the bishops, who had obtained his 
crown by the overthrow of the gallant Swinthila. The latter king, 
who reigned from 621 to 631, was in some respects an imitator and a 
worthy follower of the great Leovigild. It was he who had brought 
to an end the Byzantine domination in Spain after it had lasted 
eighty years. He had humbled the Basques, and seemed on the 
point of founding a great and strong dynasty. But though so 
liberal to the humbler classes of his subjects that he was called 
‘the friend of the poor,’ he was on bad terms with the great nobility 
of his realm both lay and clerical. No councils were held during 
the ten years of his reign ; and at length the combined hostility of 
these two powerful orders, abetted by foreign Frankish aid, availed 
to hurl him from his throne and to place thereupon the pliant 
priest-ridden Sisenanth. 

The fourth council, moved thereto doubtless by the entreaties 
of the anxious usurper, closed its proceedings with a solemn homily 
on the divine right of kings. The disloyalty of other nations (pro- 
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bably the Franks or the Lombards) to their divinely appointed rulers 
is glanced at and severely rebuked ; the king’s murder is declared to 
be an act of sacrilege, and any one who in violation of his oath shall 
seek to compass the death of the king or to strip him of his royal 
dignity is pronounced anathema in the sight of God the Father and 
all his holy angels, and with all his comrades is extruded from the 
fellowship of the catholic church and the whole of Christendom. 
Rarely has Satan rebuked sin with more emphasis, except on the 
floor of the British house of commons. After this solemn ana- 
thema on all future rebels comes a passage which no doubt gives a 
clue to all these proceedings of the council: ‘ But as for Swinthila, 
who, influenced by remorse for his various crimes, voluntarily re- 
signed the crown, we have decided, with the consent of the people, 
that neither he nor his wife nor his children shall ever again be 
received into our fellowship, nor restored to the honour from which 
for their transgression they have fallen. Their possessions shall be 
confiscated except such sum as our most pious prince in his com- 
passion may think fit to leave to them.’ The same sentence of ex- 
communication and confiscation is then pronounced on Gaila, 
‘ brother’ of the aforesaid Swinthila by blood, and brother in crime;’ 
and is extended to his wife and family. 

Before the council reached this edifying close, it had, as was before 
said, taken up in earnest the question of the extermination of the 
Jewish people in Spain. It was especially hard upon the Hebrew 
nation that the Visigothic people should thus set their hearts upon 
their destruction. In the earlier days of the monarchy, under the 
Arian kings Euric, Alaric Il, Theodoric, they had been treated with 
exceptional leniency by the Goths, and had requited their kindness 
by fighting for them at Arles and at Naples against their enemies, 
Frankish or Byzantine. As soon as the Goths were relieved, by the 
national conversion under Recared, from the stigma of heresy, they 
began to turn against their old allies. The anti-Jewish legislation 
of Recared, however, was comparatively gentle, consisting chiefly of 
the prohibition to Jews to marry christian wives, to acquire christian 
slaves, or to hold any office in the state which conferred criminal juris- 
diction over christians. Under Sisibut (612-620) these laws received 
a sharper edge; many Jews had to submit to compulsory baptism, 
and many, to avoid the pressure which was being applied to them, 
escaped to Gaul. Under the valiant Swinthila (621-631), little 
friendly as he was to the priesthood, the persecution slumbered. 
Now, under his more docile successor Sisenanth, it awoke with 
remorseless appetite. Something was said, for decency’s sake, in 
condemnation of compulsory baptism, but it was decreed that those 
Jews who ‘in the days of the God-fearing king Sisibut’ had been 
subjected to it, must not cast off their involuntarily accepted faith. 
All the children of the Hebrews were to be taken away from them, 

VOL. Il.—NO. VI. Q 
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and brought up in convents or christian families. Mixed marriages 
were to be dissolved, unless the Jewish consort were willing to 
embrace christianity. Relapsed Jews were declared incapable of 
bearing witness in courts of justice. Official situations of every 
kind, even those financial offices which had previously been left 
open to them, were now absolutely closed against them; and no 
Jew was to be allowed to possess a christian slave, ‘since it is an 
impiety that the members of Christ should serve the members of 
Antichrist,’ but all persons holding this position under them were 
to be at once emancipated by the king. 

Succeeding councils carried forward to the best of their ability 
the work of persecution. It is clear, from the repetition of similar 
enactments, that there was much difficulty in bringing the practice 
of these Judenhetzen into full accord with the cruel theory. This 
limpness in the administration of the edicts must be attributed, not 
to any mitigating influence of public opinion, but to the fact that 
the still large wealth of the Jewish victims was freely expended in 
bribing the officers of the law. 

By the sixth council of Toledo (688) it was formally declared 
that no one who was not a catholic should be suffered to live in 
Spain ; and it was provided that the whole body of anti-Jewish legis- 
lation should be solemnly sworn to by each king on his accession. 
By the ninth council (655) the baptised Jews were placed under 
the special control of the bishops, in order that it might be seen 
that they kept the christian festivals, and refrained from keeping the 
Jewish. The twelfth council (681), summoned under Ervigius, was 
earnestly entreated by the king to tear up the poisonous plant of 
Judaism by the roots, and accordingly the whole legal armoury of 
oppressive enactments against the Jews was furbished up anew. 
A long catalogue of things forbidden and commanded to the 
unhappy outlaws was ended by a provision which placed the 
administration of the anti-Jewish laws exclusively in the hands of 
ecclesiastics; civil judges who presumed to intermeddle therein, 
at any rate without an ecclesiastical assessor, being subjected to 
severe penalties, which also were inflicted on the priest who should 
show himself lukewarm in the application of the persecuting 
edicts. 

The sixteenth council (693), under King Egica, forbade the 
Jews to meet upon the quayside of a commercial town (‘the place 
where merchants most do congregate’), or to transact any manner 
of business with christians, a prohibition which was no doubt 
extensively evaded. By the same council all fiscal obligations 
imposed on Jews as such were removed from those who were 
willing to profess christianity, the deficiency thus caused being 


ordered to be supplied by increased contributions from their obsti- 
nate brethren. 
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Lastly, the seventeenth council (694), under the same king, 
after declaring that ‘ the ancient glory of Spanish unity in the faith 
must be upheld,’ alludes to the fact—which can surprise no one who 
has studied the details of this century of anti-Jewish legislation — 
that the men of the persecuted race had been conspiring with 
enemies over sea in order to destroy the christian faith, and had 
even hoped—which does not seem a probable accusation—to seat 
some accomplice of theirs on the throne. At the same time King 
Egica has to confess that he himself, in the earlier part of his 
reign, has allowed Jews to violate the law by keeping christian 
slaves, but he now withdraws this permission. An infraction of the 
law such as this, probably from corrupt motives, confessed and 
apologised for by the king himself, throws an interesting light on 
the difficulty which attended every attempt at a conscientious 
enforcement of these laws, theoretically so stringent. A certain 
number of Jews then receive permission to dwell in the passes of 
the Pyrenees, though it seems that even these have nominally to 
profess conformity to the christian faith. 

All the remainder, all those who dwell in the fields and cities of 
the peninsula, are at once brought in bondage to the /iscus, and 
by it assigned as slaves to suitable owners. Their new masters are 
to give a written promise that they shall not be allowed to practise 
any of their national customs. Their children at seven years old 
are to be taken from them, and debarred from all further com- 
munication with their parents. In order that the jiscus may not 
suffer through this sudden degradation of a large and wealthy class 
of taxpayers into bond slaves, the lands formerly occupied by the 
Jews are to be assigned to a selected number of their former 
christian slaves, by whom the previous quota of taxation is hence- 
forward to be paid to the state. 

Here ends the dreary story of Visigothic attempts to ‘ uproot the 
poisonous plant of Judaism.’ Japhet had exhausted all the powers 
of his intellect in the attempt to exterminate the sons of Shem who 
were dwelling within his gates, and in seventeen years’ time Shem 
was to take a fearful revenge. True, the vengeance came not from 
the race of Isaac, but from their terrible kinsmen of the desert, 
the tameless children of Ishmael. But there can be no doubt 
that the rapid success of the Saracens was due in part at least to 
their secret understanding with the Jews. The soil was mined 
under the feet of the Gothic lords of Spain, and in every large city 
there was probably to be found a band of Jewish conspirators— 
whether they nominally professed christianity or not made no 
matter—sore and savage at the irritating persecution to which they 
had been subjected for three generations, and as eager to betray the 
cause of the Goths to the Saracen as they had once been to 
champion it against the Frank. 


Q2 
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Southey’s preface to his poem of ‘ Roderic’ begins with these 
words : 


The history of the Visigoths for some years before their overthrow is 
very imperfectly known. It is, however, apparent that the enmity 
between the royal families of Chindaswinth and Wamba was one main 
cause of the destruction of the kingdom, the latter party having assisted 
in betraying their country to the Moors for the gratification of their own 
revenge. 


Since Southey’s time the obscurity resting on the last days of 
the Visigothic kingdom has become even darker, modern criticism 
being compelled to reject some fables which then passed current as 
authentic history. But the account of the matter given in the 
above sentence is still the best that we can put forward. The 
thirty years’ duel between the houses of Chindaswinth and Wamba— 
a duel in reading of which our sympathies sway curiously first 
to one side and then to the other—still remains probably the chief 
political cause (added to many social causes) of the easy triumph of 
the Moors. 

Chindaswinth (641-652) was the veteran leader of the party of 
the nobles, and was raised to the throne as the result of a success- 
ful conspiracy. A man of stern character and strong will—Dahn 
considers him a worthy successor of Leovigild and Swinthila—and 
acquainted, by his own previous share in them, with all the 
plots and stratagems of a turbulent aristocracy, he set himself to 
work, with energy undiminished by his nearly fourscore years, to 
make such plots impossible for the future. He succeeded in the task, 
and the eleven years of his reign were years of severely maintained 
order and of useful legislation. We, who contemplate sometimes with 
admiration, sometimes with dismay, the versatility and resource of 
some of our aged politicians, may be usefully reminded of the 
vigour shown by this aged Visigothic king, who at seventy-nine 
years of age turned round upon all his old associates and began an 
entirely fresh career, which lasted till his death at the age of ninety. 
It is true that during the last three years of his reign his son 
Receswinth, who was associated with him in the throne, may have 
greatly lightened the labour of reigning. Though he was obliged 
to curb the growing insolence of the higher ecclesiastics and to 
defend his prerogative from their attacks, Chindaswinth bore a 
high character for personal piety and showed considerable interest 
in literature. Of the influence exerted upon the development of 
Visigothic law by this king, and by his son Receswinth, who succeeded 
him, and who in his reign of twenty years (652-672) seems to 
have yielded up all the ground which his father had won from the 
ecclesiastical party, we have spoken in the early part of this article. 

On the death of Receswinth, Wamba was elected king, a stout 
soldier—of noble birth, and not called Cincinnatus-like from the 
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plough, as later legends tell. His eight years’ reign (672-680) was 
signalised by a vigorous and successful campaign against the Byzan- 
tine Paulus, who, when sent to quell a revolt that had broken out in 
Gothic Gaul, had placed himself at its head and proclaimed himself 
king. With the details of these warlike operations, though they 
afford us interesting glimpses of the Roman cities of Nimes and Nar- 
bonne, we have here no concern ; but it is important for us to notice 
the measures taken by Wamba for restoring the Visigothic army to 
an efficient condition. In case of a hostile invasion every bishop, 
duke, or count, every thiufaths,” vicarius,” or gardingus * within 
one hundred miles of the scene of action was to hasten to the spot 
with all his followers (apparently slaves as well as free depen- 
dents”). Failing to render prompt obedience to this law, the 
great ecclesiastic was to be banished the realm, while his revenues 
were to be liable to such fine as the king might think fit to impose ; 
and the layman, whether a noble or mediocrior viliorque persona, was 
to lose whatever dignity he possessed and be reduced to the condition 
of utter slavery.* 

It was probably the fact that Wamba had not spared even the 
great territorial ecclesiastics in his efforts to reorganise the defences 
of the kingdom, which led to the connivance or the active co-operation 
of certain churchmen in the strange and scandalous transaction which 
closed his reign. Ervigius, descended on the father’s side from a 
Byzantine exile and on the mother’s from the family of King 
Chindaswinth, was a palatinus who had been treated with excep- 
tional favour by Wamba. In the eighth year of Wamba’s reign, 
the king, who was now probably advanced in years, fell into a state 
of unconsciousness, the result, so men said then or afterwards, of a 
potion handed to him by Ervigius. In this unconscious state he 
received the host and was wrapped in the garb of a penitent. His 
brain regained its power ; but Ervigius, supported by a powerful 
party of nobles and ecclesiastics, insisted that the man who had 
once been wrapped in the penitential robe and so had ‘ entered into 
religion,’ must no longer reign over the Visigoths. Wamba saw 
that it was hopeless to contend against such unscrupulous and 
powerful conspirators, accepted their decree, and retired into a con- 
vent at Burgos, where he died some years afterwards. 

For throwing a cloak of legitimacy over a transaction like 
this, whereby religion and justice were alike outraged, such a body 
as the council of Toledo was exceptionally qualified. The twelfth 
of these assemblies met (681) under the presidency of Julian, 
metropolitan of Toledo, who, after writing the life of Wamba in 


*6 Captain of thousand. *7 Representative of the count. *s Palatine. 
* Cum omni virtute sud: cf. Shakespeare’s use of ‘ a power.’ 


* Amisso testimonio dignitatis, redigatur protinus ad conditionem ultime 
servitutis. (L. V. ix. 2. 8.) 
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flowing periods, seems to have joined in the conspiracy by which he 
had been stripped of his kingship. Before this council Ervigius 
appeared in the guise of a suppliant beseeching the intercession of 
the fathers of the council with the Almighty on his behalf, lament- 
ing the decay of morals in the land, and beseeching them, as the salt 
of the earth, to arrest the growing corruption. He also entreated 
them to confirm his accession to the throne, and to lighten the yoke 
of Wamba’s military legislation, by which, as he averred, half the 
population of Spain had suffered the loss of their civil rights. In 
reply to this tomus of Ervigius, the council undertook the respon- 
sibility of vouching for the regularity of Wamba’s deposition, released 
his subjects from their oath of allegiance, and anathematised all the 
enemies of Ervigius. It also passed a canon, which, though ex- 
pressed in general terms, was evidently aimed at the fallen sovereign, 
to the effect that those who, even against their will, have received the 
grace of God (conveyed by extreme unction, the tonsure, and the 
penitential habit), if they shall afterwards, on recovering from their 
sickness, ungratefully fight against that which they ought to deem 
their highest good, are to be compelled to keep the vows which they 
have made (or which have been made for them) to lead the life of 
peenitentes and to be declared incapable of civil office. By the same 
council the military legislation of Wamba was repealed, and all the 
offenders who had been struck down by it were restored to their 
civil rights. 

The thirteenth council of Toledo, again held under the presidency 
of Julian, received another tomus from the pious and obsequious 
usurper. Its contents may be guessed from the decrees of the 
council, which restored to their property and their civil rights the 
‘unhappy’ adherents of Duke Paulus, and passed an amnesty for 
all political offenders since the time of King Chindila (640). Evi- 
dently Ervigius’s only hope of maintaining himself on the throne 
was by undoing as much as possible of the work of his predecessor, 
and conciliating all those foes to order and good government whom 
he had struck down. Possibly, too, in the case of the adherents of 
Duke Paulus the fact of his own Byzantine origin may have dis- 
posed him to sympathise with a rebel who was also a Byzantine. 

Further, the nobles, who probably complained that under the 
energetic rule of Wamba some of their privileges had been violated, 
were formally guaranteed against punishment without trial, and the 
king was made to promise not to bestow palatine rank upon their 
freedmen, thus raising their clientes to as high a position or higher 
than their own, and freeing them from the obligations of obsequium. 
But the most important of all the acts of this council was that 
whereby the King Ervigius, his wife Leovigotho, and all their sons 
and daughters were solemnly taken under the protection of the 
council—the Visigothic king being willing to crouch behind the 
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bishop’s pallium. The anathema of the church was to light upon 
any attempt to procure his abdication, to compass his death, or 
forcibly to inflict upon him the tonsure or wrap him in the peni- 
tential robe. Thus naively did the fears of Ervigius reveal them- 
selves lest the same measure which he had meted to Wamba should 
by some ambitious palatine be meted out to him. And as a further 
security against domestic treachery, the queen was warned under 
penalty of hell fire not to dream of remarriage after the husband’s 
death. Evidently the conscience-stricken and suspicious king 
thought that his best guarantee against premature saintship was to 
be found in the presence in his sick-room of one person who could 
in no conceivable circumstances gain by his downfall. 

The result of the assiduous court thus paid by the nervous 
usurper to the clergy was greatly to weaken the royal prerogative, 
and Professor Dahn is probably justified in saying* that all the 
good work that had been done by Chindaswinth and Wamba in 
consolidating and strengthening the Gothic state was undone by 
Ervigius. 

After all, the torment of remorse and apprehension was too 
much for the usurper’s nerves, and he did himself, voluntarily, what 
he had forced his predecessor to do against his will. After adopt- 
ing—as far as it was possible for him in an elective monarchy to 
adopt—Wamba’s nephew, Egica, as his heir, marrying him to 
his daughter, and binding him by a solemn oath to do nothing that 
might in any way injure his family, Ervigius retired (687) into a 
eonvent, where he soon after died. 

Thus, then, had the pendulum swung back once more ; and now 
a kinsman of Wamba was on the Visigothic throne, with power, if 
his oath did not restrain him, to mar the fortunes of the house of 
Chindaswinth. A council was summoned, the fifteenth of Toledo 
(688), still under the presidency of Julian, who, through all these 
mutations of fortune in the state, kept his place at the head of the 
church. To the fathers of the council Egica presented himself, 
doing the accustomed lowly reverence, and besought their advice 
as to a difficult case of conscience which had arisen in his breast. 
He had sworn two oaths : the first, at his marriage with Ervigius’s 
daughter, that he would in all matters help the sons of Ervigius to 
victory, and in every difficulty would act according to their advice ; 
the second, on his designation as successor to the throne, that he 
would never deny justice to any of the people entrusted to his care. 
Now these two oaths were contrary to one another, for Ervigius had 
enriched his family with the proceeds of many unjust confiscations, 
and these proceedings must be reversed, and the sons of Ervigius 
must see judgment go against them if the coronation oath of the 
new king were faithfully observed. 

® P, 217. 
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One conjectures already, from the position of the questioner, in 
what sense the answer of the council would be given; and, more- 
over, there seems little reason to doubt that Ervigius in his des- 
perate attempts to secure his dynasty had committed many acts of 
high-handed injustice, and that public opinion truly supported 
Egica in calling for their reversal. At any rate the answer of the 
council was, that as far as could possibly be done both oaths must 
be kept by the new king, but that when they came into hopeless 
conflict, the second oath, that to the nation, must be preferred to 
the first oath, sworn to his wife’s relations. 

Again the royal family were placed under a guarantee by the 
council, and this was renewed five years after by the sixteenth 
council of Toledo (693), which, after passing sundry canons against 
Jews, idolaters, and persons guilty of unnatural crimes, proceeded, 
in language worthy of the seventeenth century, to enlarge upon the 
duty of a subject to his king. 

Next after the obedience which is due to God, it is the highest virtue 
to keep one’s plighted faith to kings whom he has appointed as his 
representatives on earth. The vows, therefore, which have been taken 
to sovereign princes must be rigorously observed, and the faith which 
has been promised to them must not be injured by any machinations of 
evil. But the wicked obduracy of many secular persons, and even, 
what is far worse, of some priests, despises this solemnly sworn fealty, 
and, while it encompasses the promise with a misty vapour of adjura- 
tions, secretly cherishes accursed treason in its heart. 


This gloomy preamble leads up to an announcement that Sisbert, 
bishop of Toledo, has been guilty of a conspiracy against the 
king’s crown and life, and that he is accordingly stripped of his 
dignity, expelled from the bosom of the catholic church, made to 
forfeit all his property to the king, condemned to penal servitude 
for life, and (unless the king’s grace should otherwise decide) only 
to be restored upon his deathbed to the communion of the faithful. 
It is further stated that the king has already by his own authority 
translated Bishop Felix from Seville to Toledo to fill the vacancy 
caused by the treachery of Sisbert, and this proceeding is approved 
and confirmed by the council. 

The seventeenth council of Toledo, held in 694, King Egica being 
still upon the throne, ordained (perhaps as the result of a percep- 
tion that these assemblies were becoming too merely secular in 
their character) that the first three days of every future council 
should be spent in fasting and religious exercises. It also dealt 
with a strange and superstitious custom which had grown up among 
the priests, of saying masses for men still living, in the hope of 
thereby procuring their death. This grotesque perversion of the 
rites of the church was forbidden under penalty of lifelong 
banishment and excommunication. But the main business of 
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this council, as of so many of its predecessors—apart from the 
ever present duty of sharpening the penal laws against the Jews— 
was political. Litanies were to be sung on three days in every 
month for the express purpose of preventing the devil from tempt- 
ing the people into rebellion; and the widow and children of the 
reigning king were, after his death, expressly taken under the pro- 
tection of the bishops, all attempts to defame their character, to 
interfere with their liberty, or to force them to embrace a monastic 
life, being punishable with anathema and the torments of hell. 

This is the last of the Visigothic councils of which we have any 
record, the ‘ Acts’ of the eighteenth council of Toledo (701) having 
perished—doubtless in the flood of the Moorish invasion.” The 
king under whom it was held was Wittiza (or Witiges), son of 
Egica, who reigned from 701 to 710. The ordinary tale of the 
hideous vices of this king, of his deposition by Roderic, a grandson 
or great-grandson of King Chindaswinth, and of the treachery of 
the sons of Wittiza which insured the victory of the Moors on the 
fatal day of Xeres de la Frontera, is so well known that we need not 
repeat it here. When we come to inquire what evidence of a 
literally trustworthy and contemporary character we have for all 
this narrative, it is astonishing to find how it eludes our grasp. 
We think the best course will be here to let Professor Dahn sum 
up the question in his own words.* 


Critical examination of the authorities, late as they are, proves that 
of this king Wittiza we know practically nothing, and can at most only 
state the following propositions: he was beloved in the highest degree by 
the people and equally hated by the priesthood; he therefore probably 
combated with energy the absolute dominion of the mitre over the crown. 
Not free from the immorality which had for two generations been eating 
deep into the heart of the Gothic people, he also seems to have used 
harsh measures towards certain families of the secular nobility, whom 
possibly he had injured by his acts of incontinence. 

However, the judgment of the authorities nearest to his own time 
{the continuator of Joannes Biclarensis, cir. 721, and Isidorus Pacensis, 
cir. 750) is only favourable, and contains no trace of the later accusa- 
tions. He remitted the punishments inflicted by his father, and solemnly 
burned in public the bonds which Egica had by force or fraud extorted 
from many of his subjects. He recalled the exiles, and restored them to 
their dignities and possessions. He ruled for fifteen years [counting from 
his association with his father] in a most prosperous manner, and all 
Spain rejoiced with great joy. 

It is not till a hundred years later that the first hint of reproach 
reaches us from a foreign source (the ‘ Chronicon Moissiacense,’ a South 
Gaulish chronicle, cir. 818). According to this writer he set an ill 


* It has been suggested that possibly the reason why the Acta of this council have 
not been preserved may be that they were unfavourable to the power of the church. 
3% Pp, 224-228, 
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example to clergy and laity by his unchaste life.*4 Like an avalanche 
these accusations grow in every succeeding record. The further the 
writer is from the time, the more terrible are his charges. They culmi- 
nate in the chronicle of Albayda (cir. 883) and with King Alfonso (cir. 
912), till at length in Lucas of Tuy (1250) the various charges, with 
some additions of his own, are combined into a picture, the extravagance, 
exaggeration, and motive of which are obvious at the first glance. A 
little before this the Archbishop Roderic Ximenes of Toledo (1247) seeks 
to reconcile the discordant notices of Wittiza by making him in the 
outset of his reign rule as an exemplary prince such as is described in 
the earlier annals, and then by a change like that of Nero suddenly 
plunge into all the abominations and cruelties of the later historians. 
Wittiza seems to have died a natural death. His successor, Roderic, 
belongs to history by his name and scarcely anything more. His his- 
torical existence is most securely vouched for by the appearance of his 
name in the list of kings in the Visigothic code. A coin with his name 


is doubtful: his sepulchral inscription at Viseu in Portugal is indubitably 
false. 


Dahn then summarises the legendary history of Roderic, his 
amours with Doiia Cava, daughter of Count Julian, governor of 
Africa, the father’s revenge, the calling in of the Moors, the eight 
white mules which drew the king to the field of battle, the treachery 
of the sons of Wittiza, the fight, the flight, the ruin of the Gothic 
cause, the disappearance of the king, the only relic of whom was a 
golden sandal found in the bed of the river Guadalete. He proceeds : 


So runs the legend. History, however, can only say that the Gothic 
kingdom was already ripe for ruin when Islam, in the first fervour of its 
enthusiastic career of conquest, appeared in North Africa, and soon 
gathered courage for the easy spring over the narrow strait. We can 
see that legend has made the names of the last two kings, Wittiza and 
- Roderic, types of the fateful, easily besetting sins of the whole nation, 

immorality and party rancour—that is the historical import of all these 
traditions. 

In the condition of Visigothic Spain we see not only the historical 
preparation for feudalism, but also its historical justification. This 
state, composed of a king strong enough for tyranny but not strong 
enough for steady rule, of nobles rich, grasping, and turbulent, of 
ecclesiastics striving to interfere in every detail of political life and 
destroying the virility of the nation, and lastly of a poor pale 
remnant of the class of small free landowners, could not endure, 
could not bring happiness and stability to its citizens. It needed the 
decentralisation of feudalism, with its constant recognition of corre- 
lative rights and duties between all the members of the body politic, 
to restore health and manliness to the people, and to prepare the 
conquerors of the Moor and the discoverers of America. 


Tuomas Hopexin. 


3% Witicha deditus in feminis exemplo suo sacerdotes ac populum luxuriose vivere 
docuit, irritans furorem Domini. 





Confiscation for Heresy in the 
Middle A ges 


N many ways which have attracted little attention, the Inquisi- 
tion was a factor of importance in the development of the 
middle ages. Under the theocracy which was the social ideal of 
Latin christianity, the enforcement of uniformity of faith was the 
highest duty of both church and state. To accomplish this the 
dungeon and the stake were not spared, but an equally efficacious 
instrument was the forfeiture of the heretic’s property. 

For the source of this penalty, as of so much else, we must look to 
the Roman law. It is true that, cruel as were the imperial edicts 
against heresy, they did not go to the length of thus indirectly 
punishing the innocent. Even when the detested Manicheans 
were mercilessly condemned to death, their property was confis- 
cated only when their heirs were likewise heretics. If the children 
were orthodox, they succeeded to the estate of the heretic parent, 
who could not execute a will and disinherit them. It was otherwise 
with crime. Any conviction involving deportation or the mines 
carried with it confiscation, though the wife could reclaim her 
dower and any gifts made to her before the commission of the 
offence, and so could children emancipated from the patria potestas. 
In majestas, or treason, the offender was liable to condemnation 
after death, involving the confiscation of his estate, which was 
held to have lapsed to the fise at the time when he first conceived 
the crime. These provisions furnished the armoury whence pope 
and king drew the weapons which rendered the pursuit of heresy 
attractive and profitable.' 

King Roger, who occupied the throne of Naples during the first 
half of the twelfth century, seems to have been the first to apply 
the Roman practice by decreeing confiscation for all who aposta- 
tised from the catholic faith—whether to the Greek church, to 
Islam, or to Judaism, does not appear. Yet the church cannot 
escape the responsibility of naturalising this penalty in European 
law as a punishment for spiritual transgressions. The great 
council of Tours, held by Alexander III in 1163, commanded all 


? Constt. 18, 15, 17, Cod. I. v.; 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, Cod. IX. xlix.; 5, 6, Cod. IX. viii. 
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secular princes to imprison heretics and confiscate their property. 
The Verona decretal of Lucius III in 1184 sought to obtain for the 
church the benefit of the confiscation, which he declared was 
incurred by heresy. One of the earliest acts of Innocent III, in 
his double capacity of temporal prince and head of christianity, 
was to address a decretal to his subjects of Viterbo, in which 
he says: 


In the lands subject to our temporal jurisdiction we order the property 
of heretics to be confiscated ; in other lands we command this to be done 
by the temporal princes and powers, who, if they show themselves negli- 
gent therein, shall be compelled to it by ecclesiastical censures. Nor 
shall the property of heretics who withdraw from heresy revert to them, 
unless some one pleases to take pity on them. For as, according to the 
legal sanctions, in addition to capital punishment, the property of those 
guilty of majestas is confiscated, and life simply is allowed to their chil- 
dren through mercy alone, so much the more should those who wander 
from the faith and offend the Son of God be cut off from Christ and be 
despoiled of their temporal goods, since it is a far greater crime to assail 
spiritual than temporal majesty.? 


This decretal, which was adopted into the canon law, is impor- 
tant as embodying the whole theory of the subject. In imitation 
of the Roman law of majestas, the property of the heretic was 
forfeited from the moment he became a heretic or committed an 
act of heresy. If he recanted, it might be restored to him purely 


in mercy. When the ecclesiastical tribunals declared him to be, or 
to have been, a heretic, confiscation followed; the act of seizing 
the property and the mercy which might spare it were matters for 
the secular power. 

Innocent III’s decretal further illustrates the fact that, at the 
commencement of the struggle with heresy, the chief difficulty 
encountered by the church in relation to confiscation was to per- 
suade or coerce the temporal rulers to do their duty in taking 
possession of heretical property. This was one of the principal 
offences which Raymond VI of Toulouse expiated so bitterly, as 
Innocent explained to him in 1210. His son proclaimed con- 
fiscation as the law in his statutes of 1234, and included in its 
provisions, in accordance with the ordonnance of Louis VIII in 1226 
and that of Louis IX in 1229, all who favoured heretics in any way 
or refused to aid in their capture ; but, as his policy did not always 
agree with its enforcement, he sometimes had to be sternly rebuked 
for neglect. After all danger of armed resistance had disappeared, 
sovereigns as a rule eagerly welcomed the opportunity of recruiting 

? Constt. Sicular. lib. i. tit. 3. Concil. Turonens. ann. 1163, c. 4. Lucii PP. III 
epist. 171. Innoe. PP. III regest. ii. 1. Cap. 10 Extra.v. 7. It was probably in obe- 
dience to the canon of Tours that in 1178 the property of Pierre Mauran of Toulouse 


was declared forfeited to the count, and he was allowed to redeem it with a fine of 
five hundred pounds of silver. Roger Hoveden. Annal. ann. 1178. 
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their slender revenues; the confiscation of the property of heretics 
and of fautors of heresy was generally recognised in European law, 
although the church was occasionally obliged to repeat its injunc- 
tions and threats, and although there were some regions in which 
they were slackly obeyed.’ 


The relation of the ecclesiastical courts to confiscation varied 
essentially with time and place. In France the principle derived 
from the Roman law was generally recognised, that the title to 
property devolved to the fise as soon as the crime had been com- 
mitted. There was therefore nothing for the inquisitor to do with 
regard to it. He simply ascertained and announced the guilt of 
the accused, and left the state to take action. Thus Gui Foucoix 
treats the subject as one wholly outside of the functions of the 
inquisitor, who at most can only advise the secular ruler, or inter- 
cede for mercy; while he holds that those only are legally exempt 
from forfeiture who come forward spontaneously and confess before 
any evidence has been taken against them. In accordance with this, 
there is, as a rule, no allusion to confiscation in the sentences of 
the French Inquisition ; though in one or two instances chance has 
preserved for us, in the accounts of the procureurs des encours, or 
royal stewards of the confiscations, evidence that estates were sold 
in behalf of the fise in cases in which the forfeiture is not speci- 
fied in the sentence. In condemnations of absentees and of the dead, 
confiscation is occasionally declared, as though in these the state 
might need some guidance ; but even here the practice is not uni- 
form. In the register of Bernard de Caux (1246-1248), in thirty- 
two cases of contumacious absentees, confiscation is included in the 
sentence, and in nine similar ones it is omitted, as well as in 159 
condemnations to prison, in which it was undoubtedly operative. 
In the Inquisition of Carcassonne, a sentence of 12 Dec. 1828 on 
five deceased persons, who would have been imprisoned had they 


* Innoc. PP. III regest. xii. 154 (cap. 26 Extrav. xl.) Isambert, Anc. Loix France. 
i, 228,232. Harduin. vii. 203-8. Vaissette, Hist. Gén. de Languedoc, iii. pr. 385. 
Concil. Albiens. ann. 1254 c. 26. Innoc. PP. IV bulla Cwm fratres, ann. 1252 (Mag. 
Bull. Rom. i. 90). Confiscation was an ordinary resource of medieval law. In 
England, from the time of Alfred, property as well as life was forfeited for treason 
(Alfred’s Dooms, 4; Thorpe, i. 63), a penalty which was retained until 1870 (Low and 
Pulling’s Dictionary of English History, p. 469). In France, murder, false witness, 
treachery, homicide, and rape were all punished with death and confiscation 
(Beaumanoir, Coutwmes du Beauvoisis, xxx. 2-5). By the German feudal law the fief 
might be forfeited for a vast number of offences, but the distinction was drawn that if 
the offence was against the lord the fief reverted to him, if for simply a crime it 
descended to the heirs (Feudor. lib. i. tit. xxiii-iv.) In Navarre, confiscation formed 
part of the penalties of suicide, murder, treason, and even of blows or wounds inflicted 
where the queen or royal children were dwelling. There is a case in which confisca- 
tion was enforced on a man because he struck another at Olite, which was within a 
league of Tafalla, where the queen chanced to be staying at the time (G. B. de Lagréze, 
La Navarre Franeaise, ii. 335). 
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lived, ends with et consequenter bona ipsorum dicimus confiscanda, 
while a previous sentence, 24 Feb. 1325, identical in character, on 
four defunct culprits, has no such corollary appended. In fact, 
strictly speaking, it was recognised that the inquisitor had no power 
to remit confiscations without permission from the fise, and the 
custom of extending mercy to those who came forward voluntarily 
and confessed was founded upon a special concession to that effect, 
granted by Raymond of Toulouse to the Inquisition in 1285. As 
soon as a suspected heretic was cited or arrested, the secular officials 
sequestrated his property and notified his debtors by proclamation. 
No doubt when condemnation took place, the inquisitor communi- 
cated the result to the proper officials; but, as a rule, no record of 
the fact seems to have been kept in the archives of the holy office, 
although an early manual of practice specifies it as part of his 
duty to see that the confiscation was enforced.‘ 
In Italy it was long before any settled practice was established. 
In 1252 a bull of Innocent IV directs the rulers of Lombardy, 
Tarvisina, and Romagna to confiscate without fail the property of 
all who are excommunicated as heretics, or as receivers, defenders, 
or fautors of heretics, thus recognising confiscation as a matter be- 
longing to the secular power. Yet soon the papal authority suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a share of the spoils, even beyond the limits of 
the states of the church, as is seen in the bulls ad extirpanda of 
Innocent IV and Alexander IV, and the matter thus became one in 
which the Inquisition had a direct interest. The indifference which 
so well became the French tribunals was therefore not readily 
maintained, and the share of the inquisitor in the results led him 
to participate in the process of securing them. Yet there were 
variations in practice. Zanghino Ugolini tells us that formerly 
confiscations were decreed in the States of the Church by the eccle- 
siastical judges, and elsewhere by the secular power, but that in 
his time (circa 1820) they were everywhere in Italy included in 
the jurisdiction of the episcopal and inquisitorial courts, and the 
secular authorities had nothing to do with them; but he adds 
that confiscation is prescribed by law for heresy, and that the in- 
quisitor has no discretion to remit it, except in the case of voluntary 
converts with the assent of the bishop. Yet, though the forfeiture 
occurs ipso facto by the commission of the crime, it requires a de- 
claratory sentence of confiscation. This consequently was ex- 
pressed in the most formal manner in the condemnation of the 
accused by the Italian Inquisition, and the secular authorities were 
ordered not to interfere unless called upon.° 
* Guid. Fulcod. Quest. xv. Coll. Doat, xxxiii. 207; xxxiv. 189; xxxv. 68. MSS. 
Bib. Nat. fonds latin, No. 9992. Coll. Doat, xxviii. 131, 164. Responsa Prudentum 
(Doat, xxxvii. 83). Grandes Chroniques, ann. 1323. Les Olim, t. i. p. 556. Guill. 
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At a very early period in some places the Italian inquisitors 
seem to have undertaken not only to decree but to control the con- 
fiscations. About 1245 we find the Florentine inquisitor, Ruggieri 
Caleagni, sentencing a relapsed Catharan to a fine of one hundred 
lire. Ruggieri acknowledges the receipt of this, to be applied to 
the pope or to the furtherance of the faith, and formally concedes 
the rest of the heretic’s estate to his wife, thus exercising owner- 
ship over the whole. Yet this was not maintained, for in 1283 
there is a sentence of the podesta of Florence reciting that the 
inquisitor Fra Salomone da Lucca had notified him that the widow 
Ruvinosa, lately deceased, had died a heretic and that her property 
was to be confiscated; wherefore he orders it to be seized and sold, 
and the proceeds divided according to the papal constitutions. At 
length, however, the inquisitors assumed and exercised full control 
over the handling of the confiscations. In the conveyance of a con- 
fiscated house by the municipal authorities of Florence in 1327 to the 
Dominicans, the deed is careful to assert that it is made with the 
assent of the inquisitor. Even in Naples we see King Robert in 
1324 ordering the inquisitors to pay out of the royal share of the 
confiscations fifty ounces of gold to the prior of the church of San 
Domenico of Naples to aid in its completion.® 

In Germany the diet of Worms in 1231 indicates the confusion 
existing in the feudal mind between heresy and treason by allowing 
the allodial lands and personal property of the condemned to 
descend to the heirs, while fiefs were confiscated to the seignior. If 
the culprit was a serf, his goods enured to his master ; but from all 
personal property was deducted the cost of burning its owner and 
the droits de justice of the seigneur justicier. Two years later, in 
1233, the council of Mainz protested against the injustice, which 
quickly showed itself in Germany as elsewhere, of assuming guilt 
as soon as a man was accused, and treating his property as though 
he were convicted. It directed that the estates of those on trial 
should remain untouched until sentence was rendered, and any one 
who meanwhile should plunder or partition them should be ex- 
communicated until he made restitution and rendered satisfaction. 
Finally, when the Emperor Charles IV endeavoured to introduce 
the Inquisition into Germany in 1869, he adopted the Italian cus- 


tom and ordered one-third of the confiscations to be made over to 
the inquisitors.’ 


The exact degree of criminality which entailed confiscation is 


* Lami, Antichitd Toscane, pp. 560, 588-9. Zanchini Tract. de Hearet. c. xxvi. 
Archivio di Firenze, Prov. S. Maria Novella, 18 Nov. 1327. Archivio di Napoli, 
regist. 253 lett. A, fol. 63. 

” Hist. Diplom. Frid. IT, t. iii. p. 466. Kaltner, Konrad v. Marburg u. die Inquisi- 
tion, Prag, 1882, p. 147. Mosheim de Beghardis, p. 347. 
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not capable of very rigid definition. Even in states where the in- 
quisitor nominally had no control over it, his arbitrary discretion 
as to the fate of the accused placed the matter practically in his 
hands, and his notification to the secular authorities would be a 
virtual sentence. It is probable that custom varied with time and 
with the temper of the inquisitor. We have seen that Innocent III 
commanded it for all heretics, but what constituted technical 
heresy was not so easily determined. The statutes of Raymond 
decreed it not only for heretics but for those who showed them favour. 
The council of Béziers in 1233 demanded it for all reconciled con- 
verts not condemned to wear crosses, and those of Béziers in 1246 
and Albi in 1254 prescribed it for all whom the inquisitors should 
condemn to imprisonment. This, finally, was admitted by legists 
as the invariable test, although St. Louis, when in 1259 he miti- 
gated his ordonnance of 1229, ordered confiscation not only for 
those who were condemned to prison, but for those who con- 
tumaciously refused obedience to citations, and for those in whose 
houses heretics were found, his officials being instructed to ascertain 
from the inquisitors in all cases while pending whether the accused 
deserved imprisonment, and if so, to retain the sequestrated pro- 
perty. When he further provided, as a special grace, that the 
heirs should be restored to possession in cases where the heretic 
had offered himself for conversion before citation, had entered a 
religious order, and had worthily died there, he showed how uni- 
versal confiscation had previously been, and how ruthlessly the 
principle had been enforced that a single act of heresy forfeited all 
ownership.*® 

According to the most lenient construction of the law, therefore, 
the imprisonment of a reconciled convert carried with it the confis- 
cation of his property; and as imprisonment was the ordinary 
penance, confiscation was general. There may possibly have been 
exceptions. Six prisoners released in 1248 by Innocent IV had 
been in gaol for some time—some of them for four years and 
more after confessing heresy—and yet the liberal contributions to 
the Holy Land, which purchased their pardon, show that they or 
their friends must have had control of property, unless, indeed, the 
money was raised on a pledge of the estates to be restored. So 
when Alaman de Roaix was condemned to imprisonment in 1248, 
the sentence provided for an annuity to be paid to a person de- 
signated and for compensation to be made for the rapine which he 
had committed, which would look as though property were left to 
him; but as he had for ten years been a contumacious and pro- 
scribed fugitive, these fines must have been taken out of his estate 


8 Harduin, vii. 203. Concil. Biterrens. ann. 1233, c. 4; ann. 1246, Append. 
c. 35. Concil. Albiens. ann. 1254, c. 26. Guid. Fulcod. Quest. xv. Isambert, 
Anc. Loix Frang. i. 257. Arch. de l’Ing. de Carcass. (Doat, xxxi. 263). 
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in the hands of his state. Apparent exceptions such as these can 
be accounted for, and the proceedings of the Inquisition as a whole 
indicate that imprisonment and confiscation were inseparable. 
Sometimes even it is stated in sentences passed upon the dead, 
that they are pronounced worthy of imprisonment in order to de- 
prive the heirs of succession to their estates. Ata later date, in- 
deed, Eymerich, who dismisses the whole matter briefly as one 
with which the inquisitor has no concern, speaks as though con- 
fiscation only took place when a heretic did not repent and recant 
before the sentence, but his commentator Pegna easily proves this 
to be an error. Zanghino assumes as a matter of course that 
property is forfeited by the act of heresy. He points out that 
pecuniary penance cannot be imposed because the whole estate is 
gone, although there may be mercy shown at discretion with the 
assent of the bishop, and simple suspicion is not subject to con- 
fiscation.° 

In the early zeal of persecution everything was swept away in 
wholesale seizure, but in 1237 Gregory IX assumed that the 
dowers of catholic wives ought to be exempt in certain cases; in 
1247 Innocent IV made a rule that such dowers should not be in- 
cluded in future forfeitures, and in 1258 St. Louis accepted this rule, 
It was subject to serious limitations, however, since under the 
canon law the wife could not claim it if she had been cognisant of 
her husband’s heresy when she married, and, according to some 
authorities, if she had lived with him after ascertaining it, or even 
if she had failed to inform against him within forty days after 
discovering it. As the children were incapable of inheritance, she 
only held the dower for life, after which it fell into the fise.'° 


Although in principle confiscation was an affair of the state, the 
division of the spoils did not follow any invariable rule. Before the 
organisation of the Inquisition, when the Waldenses of Strassburg 
were burnt, it is mentioned that their forfeited property was equally 
divided between the church and the secular authorities. Lucius III, 
as we have just seen, endeavoured to turn the whole forfeitures to 
the benefit of the church. In the papal territory there could be 
little question as to this, and Innocent IV, in his bull Ad extirpanda 
of 1252, showed disinterestedness in devoting the whole proceeds to 
the stimulation of persecution. One third was given to the local 
authorities, one third to the officials of the Inquisition, and one 


® Archives de 1’Inq. de Carcass. (Doat, xxxi. 152). Berger, Registres d’Innoc. IV, 
No. 1844, MSS. Bib. Nat. fonds latin, No. 9992. Lib. Sententt. Ing. Tolosan. 
pp. 158-62. Archives de l’Inq. de Carcass. (Doat, xxvii. 98). Eymeric. Direct. Inquis. 
pp. 663-5 (ed. 1607). Zanchini Tract. de Heret. c. xviii. xix, xxv. 

” Archives de l’Evéché de Béziers (Doat, xxxi. 35). Potthast, No. 12743. 
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third to the bishop and inquisitor to be expended in the assault on 
heresy—provisions which were retained in the subsequent recen- 
sions of the bull by Alexander IV and Clement IV, while forfeited 
bail went exclusively to the inquisitor. Yet this was speedily held 
to refer only to the independent states of Italy, for in 1260 we find 
Alexander IV ordering the inquisitors of Rome and Spoleto to self 
the confiscated estates of heretics and pay over the proceeds to the 
pope himself; and a transaction of 1261 shows Urban IV collect- 
ing 320 lire from some confiscations at Spoleto." 

At length both in the Roman province and elsewhere through- 
out Italy the custom settled down to a tripartite division among 
the local community, the Inquisition, and the papal camera—the 
reason for the latter, as given by Benedict XI, being that the bishops 
appropriated to themselves the share entrusted to them for the pro- 
secution of heresy. In Florence, a transaction of 1283 shows this 
to be the received regulation; and documents of various dates dur- 
ing the next half-century indicate that it was the custom of the 
republic to appoint attorneys or trustees to take seisin of confis- 
cated property in the name of the city, which in 1319 liberally 
granted its share for the next ten years to the construction of the 
church of Santa Reparata. That the amounts were not small may 
be inferred from a petition of the inquisitors to the republic in 
1299, setting forth that the holy office must have funds wherewith 
to pay its stipendiary officials, and therefore praying leave to invest 
in real estate the sums accruing to the Inquisition from this source, 
showing accumulations prudently garnered for the future. The re- 
quest was granted to the extent of 1,000 lire with the proviso that 
none of the city’s share be taken. This precaution would seem to 
argue no great confidence in the integrity of the inquisitors; nor 
was the insinuation uncalled for. By this time the money-changers 
had fairly occupied the temple, and it seemed almost impossible to pre- 
serve official honesty where persecution had become almost as much 
a financial speculation as a matter of faith. That plain-spoken 
Franciscan, Alvaro Pelayo, bishop of Silva and papal penitentiary, 
writing about the year 1335, bitterly reproaches those of his brethren 
who act as inquisitors, with their abuse of the funds accruing to the 
holy office. The papal division into thirds, he declares, was gene- 
rally disregarded, the inquisitors monopolised the whole and spent 
it on themselves, or enriched their kindred at their pleasure. 
Chance has preserved in the Florentine archives some documents 
confirmatory of this accusation. It seems that in 1343 Clement VI 
obtained evidence that the inquisitors of both Florence and Lucca 


" Hoffmann, Geschichte der Inquisition, ii. 370. Lucii PP. III epist.171. Innoc. 
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were habitually defrauding the papal camera of its third of the fines 
and confiscations, and accordingly he sent to Pietro da Vitale, 
primicerio of Lucca, authority to collect the sums in arrears and to 
prosecute the embezzlers. How it fared with them we have no 
means of knowing, but the camera seems not to have gained much 
in filling the vacancies thus occasioned. Fra Pietro di Aquila, a 
Franciscan of high standing, was appointed in Florence, who fell at 
once into the same evil ways, and within two years was obliged to 
fly from a prosecution by the primicerio, in addition to the charges 
of extortion brought against him by the republic.’ 

In Naples under the Angevins, when the Inquisition was first 
introduced, Charles of Anjou monopolised the confiscations with 
the same rapacity that was customary in France. As early as 
March 1270 we find him ordering his representatives in the Princi- 
pato Ultra to account in detail for the estates of three heretics re- 
cently burnt at Benevento. In 1290 Charles II ordered the fines 
and confiscations to be divided into thirds, of which one should 
enure to the royal fisc, one be used for the promotion of the faith, 
and one be given to the Inquisition. Feudal lands, however, were to 
revert to the crown or to the immediate lord as the case might 
require.'® 

In Venice the compromise reached in 1289 between the sig- 
niory and Nicholas IV, whereby the republic permitted the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition, provided that all receipts of the holy 
office should be for the benefit of the state, and this arrangement 
seemed to have been maintained." 

In the other Italian states the papal curia grew dissatisfied with 
its share when there was no longer a necessity of purchasing the 
co-operation of the civil power with a third of the spoils. It is a 
disputed point with the jurists when and how the change was 
effected; but in the first quarter of the fourteenth century the 
church succeeded in grasping the whole of the confiscations, which 
were divided equally between the Inquisition and the papal 
camera. The rapacity with which this source of income was ex- 
ploited is illustrated in a case occurring at Pisa in 1804. The in- 
quisitor Angelo da Reggio had condemned the memory of a de- 
ceased citizen and confiscated his property, part of which he then 
gave away, and part he sold at prices which the papal curia 
esteemed too low. Benedict XI thereupon ordered the bishop of 
Ostia not to punish the inquisitor, but to use freely the censures of 
the church in hunting up the property in the hands of the holders 

" Nich. PP. IV bulla Habet vestre, 3 Oct. 1290. Raynald. ann. 1438, No. 24. 
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and to take it from them. Finally, in 1488, Eugenius IV generously 
handed back to the bishops the share of the papal camera in order 
to stimulate their slackness in persecution, and where the bishop was 
also the temporal lord of his see the confiscations were to be divided 
equally between him and the Inquisition.” 

In Spain the rule was laid down that if the heretic were a 
clerk or a lay vassal of the church, the confiscation went to the 
church ; if otherwise, to the temporal seignior.'* 


This greed for the plunder of the wretched victims of persecu- 
tion is peculiarly repulsive as exhibited by the church, and may to 
some extent palliate the similar action by the state in countries 
where it was strong enough to seize and retain the spoils. The 
threats and coercion which at first were necessary to induce the 
temporal princes to confiscate the property of their heretical sub- 
jects soon became superfluous, and history has few examples of 
man’s eagerness to profit by his fellows’ misfortunes more de- 
plorable than that of the vultures which followed in the wake of the 
Inquisition to batten on the ruin which it wrought. 

Under the feudal system the confiscations were for the benefit 
of the seigneur haut-justicier. The rapid extension of the royal 
jurisdiction in the second half of the thirteenth century in France 
ended by practically placing them in the hands of the king, but 
during the earlier and more profitable period there were quarrels 
over the spoils. After the treaty of Paris in 1229, which secured 
Languedoc to the crown, St. Louis in granting fiefs in the newly 
acquired territories seems to have endeavoured to provide for these 
questions by reserving the confiscations for heresy. The prudence 
of this is shown by the suit brought by the maréchaux de Mirepoix, 
one of the few permanent families founded by the adventurers who 
accompanied De Montfort, who claimed the movables of all heretics 
captured in their lands, even if the goods were in the lands of the 
king—a demand which was rejected by the parlement of Paris in 
1269. The bishops put in a claim to the confiscations of all real 
and personal property of heretics living under their jurisdiction, 
and at the council of Lille (Comtat Venaissin) in 1251 they threatened 
with excommunication any one who should dispute it. They really 
had some cause of complaint, for, in contravention of a canon of the 
council of Béziers in 1246, lands held of them in fief were thus being 
transferred to the king, and they found themselves losing instead of 


%* Zanchini Tract. de Heret. ec. xix. xxvi. xli. Cf. Pegne Comment. in Eymeric. 
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gaining by persecution. St. Louis finally listened to their grievances, 
and, about 1255, entered into an agreement whereby all such lands 
were divided equally between the bishop and the king, with a right 
on the part of the prelate to buy out within two months the royal 
share at a price fixed by arbitration. If this right was not exer- 
cised, the king was bound within a year and a day to pass the lands 
out of his hands into those of a person of the same condition as the 
former tenant, to be held under the same terms of service or villen- 
age; but all movables were declared to belong unreservedly to the 
crown. What an ample harvest was afforded to the lawyers by the 
intricate quarrels arising from this wholesale spoliation, is illus- 
trated by a suit brought by the bishops of Rodez for some lands 
held by the crown as heretic confiscations. After dragging on for 
thirty years it reached the parlement of Paris, which coolly annulled 
all the proceedings on the ground that those who had acted for the 
crown had lacked the proper authority. Almost equally protracted 
and confused was a suit between Eleanor de Montfort, countess of 
Vendéme, and the king over the lands of Jean Baudier and Ray- 
mond Calverie. The confiscation occurred in 1800, and the suit 
was still dragging on in 1827, to be finally compromised in 1835." 
By a special transaction of 21 Dec. 1264, between St. Louis 
and Bernard de Combret, bishop of Albi, the prelate of that see 
enjoyed one half of all the confiscations within it, with the further 
advantage that the remainder of real estate passed into his posses- 
sion if the king did not sell his share within a twelvemonth, and 
became his property if not sold within three years; and in the 
accounts of the royal procureurs des encours of Carcassonne we con- 
stantly find the confiscations in Albi shared with the bishop. 
Although between St. John’s day of 1322 and 1323 this share in 
money amounted only to 160 livres, there were times when it was 
much greater. About the year 13800, Bishop Bernard de Castanet 
generously gave to the Dominican church of Albi his portion of the 
estates of two citizens, Guillem Aymeric and Jean de Castanet, con- 
demned after death, which amounted to more than 1,000 livres. 
This privilege of the see of Albi may perhaps have arisen from a 
special deputation of inquisitorial powers granted in 1247 by Inno- 
cent IV to Bishop Bertrand, for in the following year, 1248, we 
see the latter doing a thriving business in selling commutations of 
confiscations to condemned heretics who repented. It is true that. 
when Alfonse of Poitiers in 1258 endeavoured to speculate in the 
same way by allowing heretics to redeem their confiscated property, 
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he was compelled to desist by the earnest representations of the 
archbishop of Narbonne and bishop of Toulouse, who declared that 
this would lead to the scandal of the faithful and the destruction of 
religion ; but doubtless the bishops of Albi continued to claim and 
exercise a control over the confiscations which led the king to divide 
the spoils with them. This division led to constant quarrels. In 
vain Philippe le Bel in 1307 ordered the observance of the agreement 
with restitution for any infractions. In 1316 we find the bishop 
claiming properties which had not been sold within the three years, 
and Armand Assalit, the royal procwreur des encours, arguing that he 
had been prevented from effecting sales by just and legitimate causes, 
when the seneschal Aymeric de Croso decided that the impediments 
had been legitimate and that the rights of the king were not for- 
feited. The heads of the church of Albi evidently had a keen eye 
for the profitable side of persecution.'® 

All prelates were not as rapacious as those of Albi, one of whom 
we find still, in 1828, complaining of the evasions resorted to by the 
victims to save a fragment of their property for their families, but 
the princes and their representatives were relentless in grasping all 
they could lay their hands on. I have mentioned that as soon as 
a suspect was cited before the Inquisition, his property was seques- 
trated to await the result, and proclamation made to all his debtors 
and those who held his effects to bring everything to the king. Charles 
of Anjou carried this practice to Naples, where a royal order in 1269 
to arrest sixty-nine heretics contains instructions to seize simulta- 
neously their goods, which are to be held for the king. So assured 
were the officials that condemnation would follow trial, that they fre- 
quently did not await the result, but carried out the confiscation in 
advance. This abuse was coeval with the founding of the Inquisi- 
tion. In 1237 Gregory IX complained of it and forbade it, but to 
little purpose, for in 1246 the council of Béziers again prohibited it, 
unless, indeed, the offender had knowingly adhered to those who were 
known to be heretics, in which case apparently it was sanctioned. 
When, in 1259, St. Louis mitigated the rigours of confiscation, he in- 
directly forbade this wrong by instructing his officials that when the 
accused was not condemned to imprisonment, they should give him 
or his heirs a hearing to reclaim the property ; but if there was any 
suspicion of heresy it was not to be restored without taking security 
that it should be surrendered if anything was proved within five 
years, during which period it was not to be alienated. Yet still the 
outrage of confiscation before conviction continued with sufficient 
frequency to induce Boniface VIII to embody its prohibition in the 
canon law. Even this did not put a stop to it. The Inquisition 
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had so habituated men’s minds to the belief that no one escaped 
who had once fallen into its hands, that the officials considered them- 
selves safe in acting upon the presumption. By an unusual coinci- 
dence we have the data from various sources in a single case of 
this kind which is doubtless the type of many others. In the pro- 
secutions at Albi in 1300 a certain Jean Baudier was first examined 
January 20, when he acknowledged nothing. At a second hearing, 
February 5, he confessed to acts of heresy, and he was condemned 
March 7, yet his confiscated property was sold January 29, not only 
before his sentence, but before his confession.'® 

The ferocious rapacity with which this process of confiscation 
was carried on may be conceived from a report made by Jean 
d’Arsis, seneschal of Rouergue, to Alfonse of Poitiers about 1253, as 
an evidence of the zeal with which he was guarding the interests of 
his suzerain. The bishop of Rodez was conducting a vigorous 
episcopal inquisition, and at Najac had handed over a certain 
Hugues Paraire as a heretic, whom the seneschal burnt ‘ inconti- 
nently,’ and collected over 1,000 livres towrnois from his estate. 
Hearing subsequently that the bishop had cited before him at Rodez 
six other citizens of Najac, D’Arsis hastened thither to see that no 
fraud was practised on the count. The bishop told him that these 
men were all heretics, and that he would gain for the count 100,000 
sols from their confiscation, but both he and his assessors begged 
the seneschal to forego a portion to the culprits or their children, 
which that loyal servitor bluntly refused. Then the bishop, follow- 
ing evil counsel and in fraud of the rights of the count, endeavoured 
to elude the forfeitures by condemning the heretics to some lighter 
penance ; the seneschal, however, knew his master’s rights, and 
seized the property, after which he allowed some pittance to the 
penitents and their children, reporting that in addition to this he 
was in possession of about 1,000 livres, and he winds up by advising 
the count, if he wishes not to be defrauded, to appoint some one to 
watch and supervise the further inquisitions of the bishop. On the 
other hand, the bishops complained that the officials of Alfonse per- 
mitted heretics, for a pecuniary consideration, to retain a part or 
the whole of their confiscated property, or else condemned to the 
flames those who did not deserve it in order to seize their estates. 
These frightful abuses grew so unbearable that in 1254 the officials 
of Alfonse, including Gui Foucoix, endeavoured to reform them by 
issuing general regulations on the subject, but the matter was one 
which in its inherent nature scarce admitted of reform. Yet Alfonse 
with all his greed was not unwilling to share the plunder with those 


” Archives de l’Evéché d’Albi (Doat, xxxv. 35, 83). Les Olim, i. 556. Archivio 
di Napoli, regist. 4, lett. B, fol. 47. Concil. Biterrens. ann. 1246, c. 3. Isambert, i. 257. 
C..19 Sexto, v. 2. MSS. Bib. Nat. fonds latin, No. 11847. Coll. Doat, xxxv. 68. 
Molinier, L’ Ing. dans le midi de la France, p. 102. 
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who secured it for him, and several of his not wholly disinterested 
liberalities of this kind are on record. In 1268 we have a letter of 
his assigning to the Inquisition a revenue of 100 livres per annum 
on the confiscated estate of a heretic; and in 1270 another confirm- 
ing the foundation of a chapel from a similar source.” 

Nothing could exceed the minute thoroughness with which every 
fragment of a confiscated estate was followed up and seized. The 
account of the collections of confiscated property from 1302 to 1313 
by the procureurs des encowrs of Carcassonne is extant in manuscript, 
and shows how carefully the debts due to the condemned were looked 
after, even to a few pence for a measure of corn. In the case of one 
wealthy prisoner, Guillem de Fenasse, the estate was not wound up 
for eight or ten years, and the whole number of debts collected 
amounts to 859, in sums ranging from five deniers upwards. As 
the collectors never credit themselves with amounts paid in discharge 
of debts due by these estates, it is evident that the rule that a heretic 
could give no valid obligations was strictly construed, and that. 
creditors were shamelessly cheated. In this seizure of debts, the 
nobles asserted a right to claim any sums due by debtors who were 
their vassals ; but Philippe de Valois, in 1329, decided that when the 
debts were payable at the domicile of a heretic they enured to the 
royal fise irrespective of the allegiance of the debtor. Another 
illustration of the remorseless greed which seized everything is found 
in asuit decided by the parlement of Paris in 1802. On the death of 
the chevalier Guillem Prunéle and his wife Isabelle, the guardianship 
of their orphans would legally vest in the next of kin, the chevalier 
Bernard de Montesquieu, but he had been burnt some years before for 
heresy, and his estate of course confiscated. The seneschal of Car- 
cassonne insisted that the guardianship which thus subsequently fell 
in, formed part of the assets of the estate, and he accordingly as- 
sumed it; but a nephew, an esquire Bernard de Montesquieu, con- 
tested the matter, and finally obtained a decision in his favour.”' 

Equal care was exercised in recovering alienated property. As, 
in obedience to the Roman law of majestas, forfeiture occurred ipso 
facto as soon as the crime of heresy was committed, the heretic 
could convey no legal title, and any assignments which he might. 
have made were void, no matter through how many hands the pro- 
perty might have passed. The holder was forced to surrender it, 
nor could he demand restitution of what he had paid unless the 
money or other consideration were found among the goods of the 
heretic. The eagerness with which the rigour of the law was 


* Boutaric, Saint Louis et Alfonse de Poitiers, Paris, 1870, pp. 455-6. Douais, 
‘Les Sources de Vhistoire de l’Inquisition ’ (Revue des Questions Historiques, octobre 
1881, p. 436). Coll. Doat, xxxii. 51, 64. 


** Archives de l’Evéché d’Albi (Doat, xxxiii. 207-72). Coll. Doat, xxxv. 93. Les 
Olim, ii. 111. 
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enforced may be estimated from a case which occurred in 1272. 
Charles of Anjou had written from Naples to his viguier and sous- 
viguier at Marseilles, telling them that a certain Maria Roberta, 
before condemnation to imprisonment for heresy, had sold a house 
which was subject to confiscation; this he ordered them to seize, 
to sell by auction, and to report the proceeds, but they neglected to 
do so. The viguiers were changed, and now the unforgetful Charles 
writes to the new officials repeating his orders, and holding them 
personally responsible for obedience. At the same time he writes 
to his seneschal with instructions to look after the matter, as it lies 
very near to his heart.” 

Perhaps nothing contributed more to the consolidation of the 
royal supremacy in the south of France than the change of owner- 
ship which threw into new hands so large a proportion of the pro- 
perty of Languedoc. In the domains of the crown the forfeited 
lands were granted to favourites or sold at moderate prices to those 
who thus became interested in the new order of things arising from 
the fall of the house of Toulouse. The royal officials grasped every- 
thing on which they could lay their hands whether on the excuse of 
treason or of heresy; and although the rightmindedness of Louis IX 
caused an inquest to be held in 1262 which restored a vast 
amount of property illegally held, this was but a small fraction 
of the whole. To assist his parlement in settling the innumerable 
cases which arose, he ordered in 1260 the charters and letters of 
greatest importance to be sent to Paris. Those of each of the 
six sénéchaussées filled a coffer, and the six coffers were deposited 
in the treasury of the Sainte Chapelle. In this process of ab- 
sorption the case of the extensive viscounty of Fenouillédes 
may be taken as an illustration of the zeal with which the In- 
quisition co-operated in securing the political advantages desired 
by the crown. Fenouillédes had been seized during the crusades 
of De Montfort and given to Nuiiez Sancho of Roussillon, from 
whom it passed, through the king of Aragon, into the hands 
of Saint Louis. In 1264, Beatrix, widow of Hugues, son of the 
former Viscount Pierre, applied to the parlement for her rights of 
dower and those of her children. Immediately the inquisitor, Pons 
de Poyet, commenced a prosecution against the memory of Pierre, 
who had died more than twenty years previously, in the bosom of 
the church, and had been buried with the templars of Mas-Deu 
after receiving the last sacraments. Pons de Poyet found no diffi- 
culty in condemning him as suspect of heresy for having associated 
with heretics, his bones were dug up and burnt, and the parlement 
rejected the claims of his daughter-in-law and grandchildren. 


* Archidiac. Gloss. sup. c. 19 Sexto, v. 2. Archivio di Napoli, regist. 15, lett. C, fol. 
77, 78. The English law of felony was also retroactive, and all alienations subsequent 
to the commission of the crime were void. Bracton, lib. iii. tract. ii. c. 13, No. 8. 
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Pierre, the eldest of these, in 1800, again put forward a claim for 
the ancestral estates, and Boniface VIII espoused his quarrel with 
the object of giving trouble to Philippe le Bel, but although the 
affair was pursued for some years the inquisitorial sentence held 
good. It was not only the actual heretics and their descendants 
who were dispossessed. The land had been so deeply tinctured with 
Catharism and Waldensianism, that there were few indeed whose 
ancestors could not be shown by the records of the Inquisition to 
have incurred the fatal taint of associating with them.” 

The rich bourgeoisie of the cities were ruined in the same way. 
Some inventories have been preserved of the goods and chattels 
sequestrated, as when in December 1290 and January 1300 twenty- 
five or thirty of the wealthiest citizens of Albi were suddenly seized 
and condemned, which show how thoroughly everything was swept 
into the maelstrom. That of Raymond Calverie, a notary, gives 
us every detail of the plenishing of a well-to-do burgher’s house- 
hold—every pillow, sheet, and coverlet is enumerated, every article 
of kitchen gear, the salted provisions and grain, even his wife’s 
little trinkets. His farm was subjected to the same minuteness 
of seizure. We have a similar insight into the stock of goods of 
Jean Baudier, a rich merchant. Every fragment of stuff is duly 
measured off—cloths of Ghent, Ypres, Amiens, Cambrai, St. Omer, 
Rouen, Paris, Montcornet, &c., with their valuation, pieces of 
miniver and other articles of trade. His town house and farm 
were inventoried with the same conscientious care. It is easy to 
see how prosperous cities were reduced to poverty, how industry 
languished, and how the independence of the municipalities was 
broken into subjection in the awful uncertainty which hung over 
the head of every man.™ 

In this chaos of plunder we may readily imagine that those who 
were engaged in such work were not over-nice as to securing a 
share of the spoliations. In 1304 Jacques de Polignac, keeper of 
the inquisitorial gaol at Carcassonne, and several of the officials 
employed on the confiscations, were found to have converted and 
detained a large amount of valuable property, including a castle, 
farms and other lands, vineyards, orchards and movable effects, all 


8 Vaissette, iii. 362, 496; iv. 104-5, 211. Archives de l’Evéché de Béziers (Doat, 
xxxi. 35). Beugnot, Les Olim, i. 580, 1029-30. Coll. Doat, xxxiii. 1. The 
extent of the change of proprietorship is well illustrated by a list of the lands and 
rents confiscated for heresy to the profit of Philippe de Montfort from his vassals. 
It embraces fiefs and other properties in Lautrec, Montredon, Senegats, Rabastain, and 
Lavaur. The knights and gentlemen and peasants thus stripped are all named with 
their offences; one had died a heretic, another was hereticated on his deathbed, a 
third was condemned for heresy, a fourth had been burnt at Lavaur, while in other 
cases the father, or mother, or both, had been heretics (Doat, xxxii. 258-63). Many 
examples of sales and donations have been preserved in the Doat collection. I may 
instance t. xxxi. 171, 237, 255; t. xxxii. 46, 53, 55, 57, 64, 67, 69, 244, &c. 

24 Coll. Doat, xxxii. 309, 316. 
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of which they were compelled to disgorge and suffer punishment at 
the king’s pleasure.” 

It is pleasant to turn from this cruel greed to a case which 
excited much interest in Flanders at a time when in that region 
the Inquisition had become so nearly dormant that the usages of 
confiscation were almost forgotten. The bishop of Tournay and 
the vicar of the Inquisition condemned at Lille a number of heretics, 
who were duly burned. They confiscated the property, claiming 
the movables for the church and inquisitor, and the realty for the 
fisc. The magistrates of Lille boldly interposed, declaring that 
among the liberties of their town was the privilege that no burgher 
could forfeit both body and goods; and, acting for the children of 
one of the victims, they took out apostoli and appealed to the pope. 
The counsellors of the suzerain, Philippe le Bon of Burgundy, with 
a clearer perception of the law, claimed that the whole confiscation 
enured to him, while the ecclesiastics declared the rule to be inva- 
riable that the personalty went to the church and only the real 
estate to the fisec. The triangular quarrel threatened long and 
costly litigation, and finally all parties agreed to leave the decision 
to the duke himself. With rare wisdom, in 14380, he settled the 
matter with general consent by deciding that the sentence of con- 
fiscation should be treated as not rendered, and the property be left 
to the heirs, at the same time expressly declaring that the rights of 


church, inquisition, city, and state, were reserved without prejudice, 
in any case that might arise in future, which was, he said, not likely 
to occur. Unfortunately for his reputation, he did not manifest 
the same disinterestedness in 1460 in the terrible persecution of 
the sorcerers of Arras, when the movables were confiscated to the 
episcopal treasury, and he seized the landed property in spite of 
the privileges alleged by the city.” 


In addition to the misery inflicted by these wholesale confisca- 
tions on the thousands of innocent and helpless women and children 
thus stripped of everything, it would be almost impossible to exag- 
gerate the evil which they entailed upon all classes in the business of 
daily life. All safeguards were withdrawn from every transaction. 
No creditor or purchaser could be sure of the orthodoxy of him with 
whom he was dealing; and even more than the principle that 
ownership was forfeited as soon as heresy had been committed by 
the living, the practice of proceeding against the memory of the 
dead, after an interval virtually unlimited, rendered it impossible 


2 Les Olim, ii. 147. Doat, xxvi. 253. 

26 Archives Générales de Belgique, Papiers d’Etat, v. 405. Mémoires de Jacques 
du Clercq, liv. iv. ch. 4,14. In Arras, a charter of 1335, confirmed by Charles V in 
1369, protected the burghers from confiscation when condemned by any competent 
tribunal (Duverger, La Vauderie dans les Etats de Philippe le Bon, Arras, 1885, p. 60) 
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for any man to feel secure in the possession of property, whether it 
had descended in his family for generations or had been acquired 
within an ordinary lifetime. 

The prescription of time against the church had to be at least. 
forty years—against the Roman church, a hundred. Though 
some legists held that proceedings against the deceased had to be 
commenced within five years after death, others asserted that there 
was no limit, and the practice of the Inquisition shows that the 
latter opinion was followed. The prescription of forty years’ 
possession by good catholics was further limited by the conditions 
that they must at no time have had a knowledge that the former 
owner was a heretic, and, moreover, he must have died with an 
unsullied reputation for orthodoxy—both points which might cast. 
a grave doubt on titles.” 

Prosecution of the dead by the inquisitorial process was a 
mockery in which virtually defence was impossible and confiscation 
inevitable. How unexpectedly the blow might fall is seen in the 
case of Gherardo of Florence. He was rich and powerful, a 
member of one of the noblest and oldest houses, and was consul of 
the city in 1218. Secretly a heretic, he was hereticated on his 
deathbed between 1246 and 1250, but the matter lay dormant until 
1313, when Fra Grimaldo, the inquisitor of Florence, brought a 
successful prosecution against his memory. In the condemnation 
were included his children, Ugolino, Cante, Nerlo, and Bertuccio, 
and his grandchildren, Goccia, Coppo, Fra Giovanni, Gherardo. 
prior of 8. Quirico, Goccino, Baldino, and Marco—not that they 
were heretics, but that they were disinherited and subjected to the 
disabilities of descendants of heretics. Where such proceedings 
were hailed as pre-eminent exhibitions of holy zeal, no man could 
feel secure in his possessions, whether derived from descent or 
purchase.”* 

Not only were all alienations made by heretics set aside and 
the property wrested from the purchasers, but all debts contracted 
by them and all hypothecations and liens given to secure loans were 
void. Thus doubt was cast upon every obligation that a man 


27 C. 6, 8, 9, 14, Sexto, ii. 26. Eymeric. Direct. Inquis. pp. 570-2. Zanchini 
Tract. de Heret. c. xxiv. Severe as was the contemporary English law against felony, 
it had at least this concession to justice, that a felon had to be convicted in his 
lifetime ; his death before conviction thus prevented confiscation (Bracton, lib. iii. 
tract. ii. cap. 13, No. 17). 

28 Lami, Antichita Toscane, pp. 497, 536-7. It is true that when, in 1335, Henri 
de Chamay, inquisitor of Carcassonne, sent to the papal court the depositions against 
the memory of eighteen persons accused of heretical acts committed between 1284 and 
1290, and asked for instructions, the decision was that no reliance was to be placed on 
the testimony of witnesses who mostly contradicted themselves and who only swore 
to what they had heard some fifty years before (Vaissette, iv. 184). Yet the mere 
collection of such evidence for such a purpose is a sufficient illustration of the 
system. 
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could enter into. Even when St. Louis softened the rigour of con- 
fiscation in Languedoc, the utmost concession he would make was 
that creditors should be paid for debts contracted by culprits before 
they became heretics, while all claims arising subsequently to an 
act of heresy were rejected. As no man could be certain of the 
orthodoxy of another, it will be evident how much distrust must 
have been thrown upon every bargain and every sale in the 
commonest transactions of life. The blighting influence of this 
upon the development of commerce and industry can readily be 
perceived, coming as it did at a time when the commercial and in- 
dustrial movement of Europe was beginning to usher in the dawn 
of modern culture. It was not merely the intellectual striving of 
the thirteenth century that was repressed by the Inquisition, the 
progress of material improvement was seriously retarded. It was 
this, among other incidents of persecution, which arrested the 
promising civilisation of the south of France and transferred to 
England and the Netherlands, where the Inquisition was compara- 
tively unknown, the predominance in commerce and industry which 
brought freedom and wealth and power and progress in its train.” 
The quick-witted Italian commonwealths, then rising into mer- 
cantile importance, were keen to recognise the disabilities thus in- 
flicted upon them. In Florence a remedy was sought by requiring 
the seller of real estate always to give security against possible 
future sentences of confiscation by the Inquisition—the security in 
general being that of a third party, although there must have been 
no little difficulty in obtaining it, and though it might likewise be 
invalidated at any moment by the same cause. Even in contracts 
for personalty security was also often demanded and given. This 
was at least only replacing one evil by another of scarcely less 
magnitude, and the trouble grew so intolerable that a remedy was 
sought for one of its worst features. The republic solemnly repre- 
sented to Martin IV the scandals which had occurred, and the yet 
greater ones threatened in consequence of the confiscation of the 
real estate of heretics in the hands of bond fide purchasers, and by 
a special bull of 22 Nov. 1283 the pontiff graciously ordered the 
Florentine inquisitors in future not to seize such property.” 


The princes who enjoyed the results of confiscations recognised 
that they carried with them the correlative duty of defraying the 
expenses of the Inquisition ; indeed, self-interest alone would have 
prompted them to maintain in a state of the highest efficiency an 
instrumentality so profitable. Theoretically it could not be denied 
that the bishops were liable for these expenses ; but, as Gui Foucoix 


29 Zanchini, Tract. de Heret. c. xxvii. Isambert, i. 257. 
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(Clement IV) remarks, their hands were tenacious and their purses 
constipated, and as it was useless to look to them for resources he 
advises that the pecuniary penances be used for the purpose, pro- 
viding it be done decently and without scandalising the people. 
Throughout Lombardy and central Italy, as we have seen, this 
resource rendered the Inquisition fully self-supporting, and the in- 
quisitors were eager to make business out of which they could reap 
a harvest of fines and confiscations. In Venice the state defrayed 
all expenses and took all profits. In Naples the same policy was at 
first pursued by the Angevin monarchs, who took the confiscations 
and, in addition to maintaining prisoners, paid to each inquisitor 
one augustale (,1;lb. of gold) per diem for the expenses of himself 
and his associate, his notary and three familiars with their horses. 
These stipends were assigned upon the Naples customs on iron, 
pitch, and salt. The orders for their payment ran only for four 
months at a time, and had to be renewed. There was considerable 
delay in the settlements, and the inquisitors had substantial cause 
of complaint, although the officials were threatened with fines for 
lack of promptness. In 1272, however, I find a letter issued to the 
inquisitor Fra Matteo di Castellamare providing him with a year’s - 
salary, payable six months in advance. When, as mentioned 
above, Charles II in 1290 divided the proceeds according to the 
papal prescription, he liberally continued to contribute to the ex- 
penses, though on a reduced scale. In letters of 16 May 1294, he 
orders the payment to Fra Bartolomeo di Aquila of four tareni 
per diem (the tareno was ;\; 02. of gold); and 7 July of the same 
year, he provides that five ounces per month be paid to him for the 
expenses of his official family.*! : 

In France there was at first some question as to the responsi- 
bility for the charges attendant upon persecution. The duty of the 
bishops to suppress heresy was so plain that they could not refuse 
to meet the expenses, at least in part. Before the establishment of 
the Inquisition this consisted almost wholly in the maintenance of 
imprisoned converts, and at the council’of Toulouse in 1229 they 
agreed to defray this in the case of those who had no money, while 
those who had property to be confiscated they claimed should be 
supported by the princes who obtained it. This proposition, like 
the subsequent one of the council of Albi in 1254, was altogether 
too cumbrous to work. The statutes of Raymond in 1234, while 
dwelling elaborately on the subject of confiscation, made no pro- 
vision for meeting the cost of the new Inquisition, and the matter 
remained unsettled. In 1237 we find Gregory IX complaining 


3! Guid. Fulcod. Quest. iii. Archivio di Napoli, regist. 6, lett. B, fol. 35; reg. 10, 
lett. B, fol. 6, 7, 96; reg. 11, lett. C, fol. 40; reg. 13, lett. A, fol. 212; reg. 51, lett. 
A, fol. 9; reg. 71, lett. M, fol. 382, 385, 440; reg. 98, lett. B, fol. 13; reg. 113, lett. 
A, fol. 194 ; reg. 253, lett. A, fol. 63 ; MSS. Chioccarello, t. viii. 
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that the royal officials contributed nothing for the support of the 
prisoners whose property they had confiscated. When in 1246 the 
council of Béziers was assembled, the cardinal legate of Albano 
reminded the bishops that it was their business to provide for it, 
according to the instructions of the council of Montpellier, whose 
proceedings have not reached us. The good bishops were not dis- 
posed to do this. They claimed that prisons should be built at the 
expense of the recipients of the confiscations, and suggested that 
the fines should be used for their maintenance and for that of the 
inquisitors. The piety of St. Louis, however, would not see the 
good work halt for lack of the necessary means; with a more 
worldly prince we might assume that he recognised the money 
spent on inquisitors as profitably invested. In 1248 we find him 
defraying their expenses in all the domains of the crown, and he 
piously assumed the cost of the prisons and prisoners, in addition to 
which, in 1244, he ordered his seneschal of Carcassonne to pay out 
of the confiscations ten sols per diem to the inquisitors for their 
expenses. It may fairly be presumed that Count Raymond contri- 
buted with a grudging hand to the support of an institution which 
he had opposed as long as he dared; but when he was succeeded in 
1249 by Jeanne and Alfonse of Poitiers, the latter politic and ava- 
ricious prince saw his account in stimulating the zeal of those to 
whom he owed his harvest of confiscations. Not only did he defray 
the cost of the fixed tribunals, but his seneschals had orders to pay 
the expenses of the inquisitors and their familiars in their move- 
ments throughout his territories. Charles of Anjou, who was 
equally greedy, found time amid his Italian distractions to see that 
his seneschal of Provence and Forcalquier kept the Inquisition sup- 
plied on the same basis as did the king in the royal dominions.” 
Large as were the returns to the fise from the industry of the 
Inquisition, the inquisitors were sometimes disposed to presume 
upon their usefulness and to spend money with a freedom which 
seemed unnecessary to those who paid the bills. Even in the fresh 
zeal of 1242 and 1244, before the princes had made provision for 
the holy office, and while the bishops were yet zealously maintain- 
ing their claims to the fines, the luxury and extravagance of the 
inquisitors called down upon them the reproof of their own order, 
as expressed in the Dominican provincial chapters of Montpellier 
and Avignon. It would be of course unjust to cast such reproach 
upon all inquisitors, but no doubt many deserved it, and there were 
numerous ways in which they could supply their wants, legitimate 


* Concil. Tolosan. ann. 1229, c. 9. Concil. Albiens. ann. 1254, c. 24. Harduin, 
vii. 415. Archives de l’Evéché de Béziers (Doat, xxxi. 35). Concil. Biterrens. ann. 
1246, c. 22. D. Bouquet, t. xxi. pp. 262, 264, 266, 278, &c. Vaissette, éd. Privat, viii. 


1206. Archives de 1’Ing. de Carcass. (Doat, xxxi. 250). Archivio di Napoli, regist. 
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and otherwise. It might indeed be a curious question to determine 
tke source whence Bernard de Caux, who presided over the tribunal 
of Toulouse until his death in 1252, and who as a Dominican could 
have owned no property, obtained the means which enabled him to 
be a great benefactor to the convent of Agen, founded in 1249. 
Even Alfonse of Poitiers sometimes grew tired of ministering to the 
wishes of those who served him so well. In a confidential letter of 
1268 he complains of the vast expenditures of Pons de Poyet 
and Etienne de Gatine, the inquisitors of Toulouse, and instructs 
his agent to try to persuade them to remove to Lavaur, where less 
extravagance might be hoped for. He offered to put at their dis- 
posal the castle of Lavaur, or any other that might be fit to serve 
as a prison; and at the same time he craftily wrote to them direct, 
explaining that, in order to enable them to extend their operations, 
he would place an enormous castle in their hands.* 

Some very curious details as to the expenses of the Inquisition, 
from St. John’s day 1322 to 1323, thus defrayed from the confisca- 
tions, are afforded by the accounts of Arnaud Assalit, procwreur des 
encours of Carcassonne and Béziers, which have fortunately been 
preserved. From the sums thus coming into his hands the pro- 
cureur met the outlays of the Inquisition to the minutest item— 
the cost of maintaining prisoners, the hunting-up of witnesses, the 
tracking of fugitives, and the charges for an auto de fé, including 
the banquets for the assembly of experts, and the saffron-coloured 
cloth for the crosses of penitents. We learn from this that the 
wages of the inquisitor himself were 150 livres per annum, and 
also that they were very irregularly paid. Friar Otbert had been 
appointed in Lent 1316, and thus far had received nothing of his 
stipend; but now, in consequence of a special letter from King 
Charles le Bel, the whole accumulation for six years, amounting to 
900 livres, is paid in a lump. Although by this time persecution 
was slackening for lack of material, the confiscations were still quite 
profitable. Assalit charges himself with 2,219 livres 7 sols 10 
deniers, collected during the year, while his outlay, including heavy 
legal expenses and the extraordinary payment to Friar Otbert, 
amounts to 1,168 livres 11 sols 4 deniers, leaving about 1,050 
livres of profit to the crown.* 

Persecution, as a steady and continuous policy, rested, after all, 
upon confiscation. It was this which supplied the fuel to keep up 


83 Molinier, L’Ing. dans le midi de la France, p. 308. Bern. Guidon. Fwndat. 
Convent. Predic. (Martene, Thesaur. vi. 481). Boutaric, Saint Lowis et Alfonse de 
Poitiers, pp. 456-7. 

%4 Coll. Doat, xxxiv. 189. In 1317 the result had been much less. We have the 
receipt of the royal treasurer of Carcassonne, Lothaire Blanc, to Arnaud Assalit, dated 
24 Sept. 1317, for collections during the year ending the previous St. John’s day, 
amounting to 495 livres 6 sols 11 deniers, being the balance after deducting wages 
and expenses (Doat, xxxiv. 141). 
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the fires of zeal; and when it was lacking, the business of defend- 
ing the faith languished lamentably. Catharism disappeared under 
the brilliant aggressiveness of Bernard Gui, the culminating point 
of the Inquisition was passed, and thenceforth it steadily declined, 
although there were still occasional confiscated estates over which 
king, prelate, and noble quarrelled for some years to come.® The 
spiritual Franciscans, Dulcinists, and Fraticelli were mendicants 
who held property to be an abomination ; the Waldenses were poor 
folk—mountain shepherds and lowland peasants—and the only 
prizes were an occasional sorcerer or usurer. 

The intimate connexion between the activity of persecuting 
zeal and the material result to be derived from it is well illustrated 
in the failure of the first attempt to extend the Inquisition into 
Franche-Comté. John, count of Burgundy, in 1248, represented 
to Innocent IV the alarming spread of Waldensianism throughout 
the province of Besangon, and begged for its repression. Appa- 
rently the zeal of Count John did not lead him to pay for the 
purgation of his dominions, and the plunder to be gained was 
inconsiderable, for in 1255 Alexander IV granted the petition of 
the friars to be relieved from the duty, in which they averred that 
they had exhausted themselves fruitlessly for lack of money. The 
same lesson is taught by the want of success which attended all 
attempts to establish the Inquisition in Portugal. When in 1376 
Gregory XI ordered the bishop of Lisbon to appoint a Franciscan 
inquisitor for the kingdom, recognising apparently that there would 
be small receipts from confiscations, he provided that the incumbent 
should be paid a salary of 200 gold florins per annum, assessed 
upon the various sees in proportion of their forced contributions to 
the papal camera. The resistance of inertia which rendered this 
command resultless doubtless arose from the objection of the pre- 
lates to being thus taxed ; and the same may be said of the efforts 
of Boniface IX when he appointed Fray Vicente de Lisboa as in- 
quisitor of Spain, and ordered his expenses to be defrayed by the 
bishops.* 

Eymerich, writing in Aragon about 1375, says the source 
whence the expenses of the Inquisition should be met is & question 
which had been long debated and never settled. The most popular 
view among churchmen was that the burden should fall on the 
temporal princes, since they obtained the confiscations, and should 
accept the charge with the benefit; but in these times, he sorrow- 
fully adds, there are few obstinate heretics, fewer still relapsed, and 
scarce any rich ones, so that, as there is little to be gained, the 
princes are not willing to defray expenses. Some other means ought 


% Doat, xxxv. 79, 100. 
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to be found, but of all the devices which have been proposed each 
has its insuperable objection; and he concludes by regretting that 
an institution so wholesome and so necessary to Christendom should 
be so badly provided.*” 

It was probably while Eymerich was saddened with these un- 
palatable truths that the question was raising itself in the most 
practical shape elsewhere. In 1875 Gregory XI persuaded King 
Frederic of Sicily to allow the confiscations to enure to the benefit 
of the Inquisition, so that funds might not be lacking for the prose- 
cution of the good work. At the same time he made a vigorous 
effort to exterminate the Waldenses, who were multiplying in Dau- 
phiné. There were prisons to be built and crowds of prisoners 
to be supported, and he directed that the expenses should be de- 
frayed by the prelates, whose negligence had given opportunity for 
the growth of heresy. Although he ordered this to be enforced by 
excommunication, it would seem that the constipated purses of the 
bishops could not be relaxed, for soon after we find the inquisitor 
laying claim to a share in the confiscations, on the reasonable 
ground of his having no other source whence to defray the necessary 
expenses of his tribunal. The royal officials insisted on keeping 
the whole, and a lively contest arose, which was referred to King 
Charles le Sage. The monarch dutifully conferred with the holy 
see, and in 1878 issued an ordonnance retaining the whole of the 
confiscations, and assigning to the inquisitor a yearly stipend—the 
same as that paid to the tribunals of Toulouse and Carcassonne— 
of 190 livres tournois, out of which all of the expenses of the 
Inquisition were to be met, with the proviso that, if the allowance 
was not regularly paid, then the inquisitor should be at liberty to 
detain a portion of the forfeitures. No doubt this arrangement was 
observed for a time, but it lapsed in the terrible disorders which 
ensued on the insanity of Charles VI. In 1409 Alexander V left 
to his legate to decide whether the inquisitor of Dauphiné should 
receive 300 gold florins a year, to be levied on the Jews of Avignon, 
or ten florins a year from each of the bishops of his extensive dis- 
trict, or whether the bishops should be compelled to support him and 
his officials in his journeys through the country. These precarious 
resources disappeared in the confusion of the civil wars and invasion 
which so nearly wrecked the monarchy. In 14382, when Friar 
Pierre Fabri, inquisitor of Embrun, was summoned to attend the 
council of Basel, he excused himself on account of his preoccupa- 
tions with the stubborn Waldenses, and also on the ground of his 
indescribable poverty, ‘ for never have I had a penny from the 
church of God, nor have I a stipend from any other source.’ * 
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Of course it would be unjust to say that greed and thirst for 
plunder were the impelling motives of the Inquisition, but we are 
perfectly safe in asserting that but for the gains to be made out of 
fines and confiscations its work would have been much less thorough, 
and that it would have sunk into comparative insignificance as soon 
as the first frantic zeal of bigotry had exhausted itself. This zeal 
might have lasted for a generation, to be followed by a period of 
comparative inaction, until a fresh onslaught would have been ex- 
cited by the recrudescence of heresy. Under a succession of such 
spasmodic attacks Catharism would probably have never been com- 
pletely rooted out. By confiscation the heretics were forced to 
furnish the means for their own destruction. Avarice joined hands 
with fanaticism, and between them they supplied motive power for 
a hundred years of fierce, unintermitting, unrelenting persecution, 
which in the end accomplished its main purpose. 


Henry C. Lea. 





Turenne 


VISITOR at Versailles will readily understand the place of 

Turenne in the annals of France. The great soldier stands 
out on the canvas in a hundred battle scenes of the seventeenth 
century, and, amidst the pomp and circumstance of antique war, 
seems to guide the fortunes of the house of Bourbon in an 
ever-extending sphere of conquest, from vanquished fortresses of 
Spanish Flanders to German {cities on the Main and the Inn. 
Turenne, in fact, was one of the masters of his art ; he possessed 
in the highest degree the faculty of combining operations on an 
extensive theatre with the prescient skill which makes success 
probable ; and though it is not true, as his eulogists boast, that 
modern strategy begins with him, he was, in no doubtful sense, a 
consummate strategist. If he was surpassed, too, by generals of 
his time in the direction of troops in the shock of battle, if he 
had not the inspiration of Condé on the field, or Marlborough’s un- 
rivalled judgment and insight, he was admirable as a leader of 
armies ; he carefully prepared the way to victory; he has seldom 
been equalled in the rare excellence of rising superior to adverse 
fortune, and plucking safety, and even renown, from defeat; and if 
it has been thought that he was somewhat wanting in the qualities 
that make the most of success, his sagacity, constancy, and firm 
moral courage repeatedly caused him to triumph in the end. Nor 
was this eminent man a great captain only; he was a military 
administrator of the first order, and contributed perhaps as much 
as Louvois to the marvellous improvements which made the armies 
of Louis XIV, for nearly fifty years, the terror of a half-subdued 
continent ; and he played a not unimportant part in those deep- 
laid counsels of craft and ambition which marked that grand era of 
the supremacy of France. The public life of Turenne, moreover, 
though not altogether free from stain, presents many noble and 
attractive features; and Englishmen ought to dwell on his career 
with interest, for he was the companion in arms of our last Stuart 
kings ; he discerned the genius of Churchill in youth, and trained 
the future victor of Blenheim and Ramilies in the first essays he 
made in war; and he was the only French general who, in modern 
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times, has had the command of an English army, and has gained 
with its aid a decisive victory. 

M. Le Roy’ is the latest of Turenne’s biographers, and has dis- 
covered in the archives of France, especially in those of her foreign 
office, fresh materials that bear on the life of his subject ; and he has 
thrown new light on more than one passage of the career of Turenne 
that was little known, especially on his conduct before the Spanish 
Fronde, and on his place in the councils of Louis XIV. His work, 
however, though long and elaborate, and full of illustrations, maps, 
and plans of real use to a diligent student, is not able or of much 
value ; and whole pages of it have been taken from other writers 
without acknowledgment. I shall occasionally refer to M. Le Roy 
in this attempt to lay before the reader a short account of the life 
of Turenne, and a concise estimate of his splendid exploits. The 
memoirs, however, of the great marshal are still our best authority 
for his first campaigns, from 1644 to 1658, and for most of the 
parts of his early career; and Napoleon III’s Précis of the wars of 
Turenne, a masterpiece of military thought, if occasionally inaccu- 
rate in facts and dates, and too exacting, perhaps, in its scientific 
criticism, is a commentary of the very highest value. Of the his- 
tories of Turenne, I prefer that of Ramsay, if only for this reason, 
that it supplied Napoleon with the materials of his celebrated 
essay. 

Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, the Turenne of history, was born 
in 1611. His father, duke of Bouillon and prince of Sedan, was 
one of the sovereign noblesse of France ; his mother was a daughter 
of William the Silent; and the illustrious qualities of the house of 
Nassau were seen through life in the future warrior. As has been 
the case with many famous chiefs—with William III in that age, and 
Luxemburg —-Turenne was a feeble and sickly child, but resolution 
and energy were innate with him ; and we may believe the tradition 
that he lay all night on a gun-carriage on the ramparts of Sedan 
in order to convince his father that he could endure the hardships 
of the bivouac and the camp. The boy was brought up with the 
assiduous care with which the young nobles of those days were 
trained ; mathematics and history were his constant studies, and 
his delicate frame, as he grew up, was strengthened by hunting, 
riding, and other manly exercises. Unlike that, however, of the 
Grand Condé —a different being in so many respects—the youth of 
Turenne was not rich in promise ; he learned slowly and seemed to 
want intelligence; and, indeed, the great parts of the marshal of 
France were always obscured to the vulgar eye by an awkward 
manner and a dull exterior. Yet, even in those days, the original 
genius of the strategist showed its natural tendencies; the lad 


' Turenne ; sa Vie; les Institutions militaires de son Temps. Par Jules 
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eagerly mastered the campaigns of Cesar, and followed the career 
of Alexander the Great; and it is related of him that he sent a 
challenge to a comrade who ventured to express doubts as to the 
historical truth of the march to the Indus. In 1625, at the age of 
fourteen, Turenne entered the profession of which he was to prove 
one of the greatest glories. On the death of his father he passed 
into the hands of his maternal uncle, Maurice of Nassau; and 
he made his first essay in arms as a private soldier under the 
eye of that able and successful chief. The successor of Maurice, 
Frederick Henry, promoted the young musketeer to a company ; 
and Turenne, during the next five years, served constantly in the 
field in the protracted contest between the leaders of the States and 
the renowned Spinola. The diligent care he bestowed on his men, 
and the attention he gave to the details of his calling, soon attracted 
the notice of his superiors, and he was publicly thanked by the 
commander-in-chief for his gallantry and skill at the siege of Bois- 
le-Duc. These qualities, however, were not the distinctive marks 
of his natural genius. The experiences of those days, when a 
whole campaign was repeatedly spent in reducing a fortress, we 
may readily believe, first inspired Turenne with the important 
truth, the significance of which he illustrated by many famous 
examples, that wars of sieges ought to be less fruitful and decisive 
in their general results than ably conducted wars of marches. 

During the intervals between these campaigns in the Nether- 
lands, Turenne had more than once been summoned to Paris, and, 
as was habitual with the young noblesse of the time, had appeared 
at the court of Louis XIII. The brilliant society of the gay capital 
had, however, few charms for a youth sedate and sober-minded 
beyond his years; its licentiousness shocked a nature trained by a 
pious mother in Calvin’s teaching; and it is curious to read in 
Turenne’s letters to his sister, one of the heroines of the Fronde, 
how he eschewed the glitter and pomp of the town, disliked fine 
clothes, and detested debt, the very opposite in this of the reckless 
Condé. In 1630, when in his twentieth year, Turenne obtained a 
regiment from Louis XIII; and the young colonel was soon able to 
boast that diligence and discipline had ‘ made his corps equal to the 
choicest troops of the royal household.’ During the next thirteen 
years Turenne shared the fortunes of the arms of France under 
Richelieu’s guidance, and he took an active part in the thirty years’ 
war, in the Netherlands, in Spain, on the Rhine, and in Italy. 
Though known from the first as a rising soldier, he did not attain 
high command quickly ; he passed through every intermediate grade, 
and the experience he thus acquired in the lesser parts of his art, 
in the direction of troops in small bodies, and in military arrange- 
ments of all kinds, was, as he showed, of the’ greatest value. 

We shall merely glance at Turenne’s career while he as yet 
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held a subordinate rank. To the courage natural to all his order he 
added intrepidity, calmness in danger, and fertility of resource © 
peculiar to himself; and he gave signal proof of these precious 
qualities at the great siege of Breisach in 1638, and at that of 
Lamotte a few years before. In 1635, when the French army, after 
a premature attempt to invade Germany, fell back, ruined and 
famished, on the Sarre, Turenne distinguished himself in the retreat ; 
and the steadiness with which he confronted the enemy, and the 
admirable care he took of his men, were deservedly praised by his 
chief, La Valette. These, however, were not the highest gifts of one 
who was, in a great measure, to give a new character to the opera- 
tions of war. As a mere officer Turenne had, no doubt, equals, and 
certainly was inferior to Condé ; and the chief interest that attaches 
to this part of his career is the proof it affords of his dawning genius 
in the sphere in which it was to become pre-eminent. The capacity 
of Turenne, even in these early years, as a strategist, in combining 
the movements which assure success to troops in the field, is evi- 
dent to an attentive observer. In 1636 he defeated Gallas after a 
forced march which surprised his foe; in the following year he 
skilfully connected his own operations with those of La Valette, and 
forced Maubeuge after a tenacious defence ; in 1640, at the siege of 
Turin, he out-manceuvred the Spanish commander, and eluded and 
baffled the army of relief; in 1643, by making a feint against 
Alessandria, he deceived his adversary, and pounced upon, and 
captured, Trino. 

Turenne obtained the baton from Mazarin, and became a marshal 
of France in 1648. His genius, however, was not seen at its full 
lustre during the next two years, though evidence of it is not 
wanting ; he was only second in command to Condé for nearly the 
whole of this period, and was left to himself on but two occasions ; 
and it was his fortune to have been opposed to a general little 
known to fame, but one of the great chiefs of the thirty years’ 
war. In the winter of 1643-4 Turenne was engaged in restoring 
the army, which had been driven, after the death of Guébriant, 
from the Swabian forests to the edge of the Vosges; and he crossed 
the Rhine about the middle of July, his object being to relieve 
Freiburg. He failed, however, in this attempt, a panic having 
fallen on part of his troops; but though Napoleon condemns his 
conduct in retreating after a single check, his antagonist, Mercy, 
there is reason to believe, had a more powerful force than the 
emperor supposed. Condé, bringing a large reinforcement from 
the Rhine, was soon afterwards in supreme command ; and though 
the responsibility must be shared by Turenne, his chief is certainly 
in the main responsible for the terrible and indecisive struggle 
which followed, and in which the prince was, on the whole, discom- 
fited. Napoleon has, we think, clearly shown that the French 
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commanders, on this occasion, made a capital mistake in attacking 
' Mercy, in his formidable positions around Freiburg; and the 
accuracy of this view is proved by the fact that the German general 
was compelled to retreat when Condé, enlightened at last by defeat, 
began to threaten his communications and his rear, the true mode 
of operating from the first. It is probable, however, that this 
movement, late as it was, was planned by Turenne; and un- 
doubtedly the marshal gave proof of skill in his effort to turn the 
flank of his enemy by a march through the hills to the south of 
Freiburg. Turenne, I am convinced, suggested the fine operations 
which soon followed, and which illustrate his strategic insight. 
Instead of delaying around Freiburg, Condé made at once for the 
lower Rhine, for the moment exposed to a bold invader ; and May- 
ence, Philippsburg, Spires, and Germersheim, with a considerable 
part of the surrounding country, passed, in a few weeks, into the 
hands of the French. During the winter Turenne had an inde- 
pendent command, Condé having returned in ill-health to France ; 
and the powers of the strategist were again seen in his masterly 
movements in the Hardt’ mountains against Mercy and Charles of 
Lorraine, who endeavoured in vain to converge upon him. At the 
beginning of the campaign of 1645, however, Mercy was enabled 
to take his revenge: he surprised Turenne, who had advanced from 
the Rhine to the Tauber without sufficient precautions, and the 
great French commander suffered, near Mergentheim, one of the 
few complete defeats his career witnessed. Condé before long 
returned to his post ; and Turenne played but a subordinate part 
in the operations of the rest of the year. He endeavoured in vain 
to dissuade his colleague from making the reckless attack at Nord- 
lingen, in which, as Napoleon truly remarks, all the chances were 
on the side of Mercy, impregnably entrenched with a superior army ; 
but he ably directed the French left wing, and co-operated in the 
decisive movement which secured victory through a caprice of 
fortune. The errors, however, and the glory of the day must be 
laid wholly to the account of Condé, whose tenacity and admirable 
skill on the field excuse in a great measure his audacious rash- 
ness. 

The victory of Nordlingen proved fruitless, and the French were 
compelled to fall back to the Rhine. Turenne held the supreme 
command in Germany during the next three campaigns—the last 
scenes of the thirty years’ war—and his great special gifts became 
soon manifest. He was on the French bank of the Rhine in the 
summer of 1646, and he had been directed not to cross the river, 
the duke of Bavaria having promised Mazarin that, on this con- 
dition, he would remain neutral. This compact, however, was not 
fulfilled; the duke joined his troops to those of the emperor, and 
the united force marched across the Main, in the hope of destroying 
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a Swedish contingent lying scattered along the plains of Westphalia. 
Turenne, indignant at this breach of faith, and without waiting for 
orders from Paris, at once broke up from his camp near Mayence, 
and, finding the bridges on the way occupied, descended the Rhine, 
crossed the stream at Wesel, and, rapidly moving up the German 
bank, joined hands with his allies upon the Lahn, having com- 
pletely baffled his enemy’s projects by a march of extraordinary 
quickness and daring. The marshal’s next operation was one of 
those which clearly illustrate his strategic powers. The imperialist 
army having fallen back to Nuremberg by an eccentric line, Turenne, 
seizing the chord of the arc, made a forced march from the Main 
to the Danube, and, anticipating his adversaries by many days, 
sat down before the great fortress of Augsburg, thus carrying the 
war into the heart of Bavaria. Though he did not capture the 
town, owing to a false movement—his single mistake in this brilliant 
campaign—he retained the advantageous position he had won, fall- 
ing back only a short distance, and, in a few weeks, he was 
threatening Munich, having out-manceuvred his bewildered foes 
and turned their line of defence at Memmingen by a movement 
across the Lech at Landsberg. These operations closed a passage 
of arms still memorable in the annals of war; and in the following 
year gifts of another kind possessed by Turenne were signally 
proved, it having been due solely to his capacity for command, to 
his intrepid courage, and to the force of his character, that a 
dangerous mutiny of the German troops in his army was quelled 
on the Rhenish frontier. The strategy of 1646 was repeated in 
1648 with equal effect, if with less brilliancy. Turenne joined his 
Swedish allies on the Main, and, having wisely refused to invade 
Bohemia—a movement which would have exposed his flank and 
communications to a perilous attack—he once more hastened to 
the upper Danube, his object being again to march into Bavaria. 
The enemy, who fell back before him, was reached and defeated in 
a pitched battle—remarkable chiefly as the first instance in which 
Montecuculi, his worthy rival in future years, gave proof of his 
powers—and Turenne, making the most of his success, was soon 
across the Lech and the Isar, and, passing the capital, attained the 
Inn. The marshal, thus, as it were, heralding the victorious 
marches of an even greater warrior in the valley of the Danube, 
many years afterwards, ravaged Bavaria with the severity of that 
age; and he had only just turned his face towards the Rhine, when 
the peace of Westphalia brought the war to a close. 

M. Le Roy has devoted considerable care to the next part of the 
career of Turenne, an unhappy passage in a life of renown. In 
1649 the marshal, who had remained in Swabia to make the pro- 
visions of the peace secure, was in open revolt from his country’s 
government ; and we may summarily reject the plea in his memoirs 
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that the severity of the court to the people of Paris was the true 
motive that led to the act. He was doubtless influenced by dis- 
trust of Mazarin—who, M. Le Roy conclusively shows, had de- 
ceived him and his house alike—and by regard for his brother, the 
duke of Bouillon, iniquitously treated by the designing minister. 
The artifices and the gold of the cardinal prevailed. Turenne, 
abandoned by almost all his troops, fled to Holland, with a price 
set on his head; but, probably on account of his distinguished 
services, he received his pardon at the brief peace of Rueil. Next 
year, however, he again rebelled, and it appears certain that on 
this occasion the intrigues of Mazarin, a feeling of regard for his 
glorious brother-in-arms, Condé, and, above all, perhaps a passionate 
love for Condé’s sister, Anne Geneviéve—the brilliant Madame de 
Longueville of the Fronde—were the real causes of his ill-advised 
conduct. The adventures of the warrior, who, it is believed, became 
the dupe of a treacherous siren, belong to the scandals of that 
prurient age; but history must relate with shame that Turenne 
now appeared for some months, in the field, at the head of the 
inveterate foes of France, though the very treaty he made with 
Spain shows that he retained loyal and patriotic sentiments. The 
capacity of the marshal was seen in his plan for invading France in 
1650; he wished to march on Paris and to dictate peace, but he 
was overruled by his Spanish colleagues, and weeks were lost in 
indecisive movements between the Somme, the Oise, and the Aisne. 
Meanwhile the royal cause had regained strength, and Mazarin, 
having returned to the capital, directed a powerful army to besiege 
Réthel, a great strategic point in the wars of those days, which had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. Turenne was overtaken by the 
French commander, after an ineffectual attempt to relieve the place, 
and, having made a mistake in offering battle, was utterly routed 
by superior forces. M. Le Roy has thrown additional light on the 
negotiations which ere long followed, and which terminated in the 
return of Turenne to an allegiance he ought to have never forsaken. 
There is no reason to doubt the marshal’s statement that he 
honestly endeavoured to make peace, but that, finding Condé and his 
Spanish allies impracticable in their excessive demands, he resolved 
to free himself from a fatal engagement. Large concessions, how- 
ever, made by Mazarin—Turenne was restored to all his honours, 
and his brother obtained, in exchange for Sedan, his principality 
forfeited ten years before, what seems to have been a fair equiva- 
lent—had probably much to do with the matter; and to this we 
should add, that the imperious temper of Condé, and the intense 
selfishness and levity of the chiefs of the Fronde, appear to have 
wholly chilled the sympathies of the solid, staid, and deep-thinking 
soldier. Very possibly, too, disappointed passion may have had an 
effect on the marshal’s purpose ; and the false wiles of Madame de 
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Longueville, but too evident from dear-bought experience, perhaps 
contributed to make Turenne again a pillar of the throne of the 
house of Bourbon. 

Turenne had returned to the service of the crown, and was at 
the head of the French army by the first months of 1652. In 
addition to rare strategic merit, he displayed, during the next two 
campaigns, many of the finest qualities of a great warrior, and he 
extricated the monarchy from the extreme of peril. When he re- 
ceived his command, the royal forces were cooped up in the pro- 
vinces of the west; the capital was in the hands of the Fronde; 
the Spaniards hung on the northern frontier ; and Condé maintained 
the rebellion in Guyenne. Turenne, as the court was approaching 
the Loire, saved the queen and Mazarin from a dangerous ambush, 
and soon afterwards turned defeat into victory by making a bold 
stand near Gien against Condé, who, hastening from the south, 
had joined hands with the army of the Fronde not far from Mont- 
argis, and had annihilated a detachment under the command of 
Hocquincourt. Profiting by this success, described by Napoleon as 
a specimen of real tactical genius, the marshal proposed to advance 
on Paris—the strategist perceived the immense importance of taking 
possession of the capital—but Mazarin’s timid counsels prevailed, 
and Turenne was directed to besiege Etampes, having first defeated 
the rebel forces, and conquered the region between the Loire and 
the Seine. A new enemy soon appeared in the field: Charles of 
Lorraine advanced from Champagne towards Paris; but Turenne, 
showing that rapid decision which is one of the signs of a master 
of war, broke up from Etampes at a moment’s notice, and, pre- 
venting the juncture of the prince with Condé, once more averted 
impending disaster. A game of manceuvres around the capital, in 
which Turenne and Condé played the chief parts, was the next 
scene of the ever-changing drama; and, after the murderous fight 
of St. Antoine, a Spanish army, descending from Picardy, and acting 
in concert with Charles of Lorraine, advanced to the aid of the 
still resisting Fronde. The royal cause would perhaps have been 
lost had, as Mazarin urged, the queen fled to Lyons; and Turenne’s 
resolute attitude may have saved the monarchy. Insisting that the 
court should remain on the spot, he baffled the cautious Spanish 
commanders, who did not venture to cross the Somme ; and then, 
placing himself in an entrenched camp between Condé and Charles 
of Lorraine, he contrived to paralyse their united efforts, and to 
retain his hold on the adjoining capital. Peace ere long brought 
the rebellion to an end; and Turenne was justly hailed as the 
saviour of France, having given proof in this arduous contest of 
extraordinary fertility of resource and of daring and constancy 
beyond praise. The same gifts were again made manifest in the 
campaign of 1658. Though Mazarin had regained power, the forces 
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of France were still very inferior to those of Spain for an imme- 
diate struggle ; and Spain possessed in the arch-rebel Condé a soldier 
of marvellous parts and boldness. Turenne, now invested with the 
highest command, opened the campaign with the capture of Réthel 
—the fortress had been recently lost—and by this brilliant stroke 
he defeated a project of invading France by the Aisne and the 
Marne, the easiest line of advance to the capital. The enemy was 
thus compelled to attack by the more difficult line of the Somme 
and the Oise ; and Turenne, moving with admirable skill between 
the strong places on the two rivers, succeeded, though with a much 
weaker army, and against the advice of reluctant colleagues, in 
keeping the allies completely at bay until the season for operations 
in the field had closed. In this contest of marches he was, on one 
occasion, all but caught by Condé, not far from Péronne; but his 
bold attitude overawed the Spaniards, and Napoleon cites this as a 
good instance ‘ of the divine side of the art of war,’ the genius that 
conceives and the strong will that executes. 

The growing power of France, under an established government, 
began gradually to prevail over the declining strength, the corrup- 
tion, and the weak counsels of Spain. Yet, in the four campaigns, 
1654-7, the Spaniards were sometimes superior in the field; had 
Condé directed their still fine armies, the result of the war might 
have been different, and the genius, the wisdom, and the constancy 
of Turenne threw a decisive weight into the scale of fortune. The 
Spaniards took the offensive in the summer of 1654, and the Arch- 
duke Leopold sat down before the old capital of Burgundian Artois— 
Arras—with an army of 30,000 men, Condé being only his second 
in command. The garrison was not 5,000 strong; and though 
successful efforts were sometimes made to intercept the besiegers’ 
supplies, the fortress, invested on every side, seemed about to fall 
in the middle of August. Turenne, however, calling in a detach- 
ment which had been engaged in reducing Sténay, and having 
reconnoitred the lines with care, made a night attack on the Spanish 
army, selecting a point distant from Condé’s camp, and he relieved 
the town after a fierce struggle, completely defeating his astounded 
enemy, though Condé did all that valour could do, when informed 
too late, to prevent the rout. James, duke of York, who, with 
Charles II, served at this time under the marshal’s eye, has de- 
scribed the remarkable skill and forethought with which Turenne 
conducted this enterprise, and Napoleon cites this as another 
instance of capacity in the field of the highest order. In the fol- 
lowing year the tide began to turn; and France, overleaping her 
Picard frontier, stretched over Artois and Spanish Flanders a 
steadily strengthening grasp of conquest. Turenne led the invad- 
ing forces; and this campaign is a fine example of the peculiar 
excellence of this great strategist. Instead of wasting time in a 
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succession of sieges, the marshal masked or turned the smaller 
Spanish fortresses; and he actually advanced as far as Mons, 
having taken Conde and Landrecies on his way, and having splen- 
didly illustrated his favourite maxim, ‘In war march and do not 
besiege.’ Turenne, however, suffered a decided check in the cam- 
paign of 1656, though the blame should be laid on an imprudent 
colleague. The marshal sate down before Valenciennes, too large 
a place to surround or pass by, and he was obliged to connect his 
own lines with those of his lieutenant, La Ferté, by a dyke rising 
above the flooded marsh, which formed the main defence of the 
fortress. La Ferté, however, destroyed the dyke, and, a wing of 
the French army being thus isolated, Condé fell on it with his 
accustomed skill, overwhelmed it after a brief struggle, and com- 
pelled Turenne to draw off and to raise the siege. Condé pressed 
fiercely on the retreating enemy, advanced to Le Quesnoy, and 
eagerly sought a battle; but Turenne had taken a strong position, 
and his attitude was so bold and imposing that the prince sullenly 
fell back discomfited, his adversary, who, against the advice of his 
officers, had ventured to make this daring stand, having thus turned 
defeat into victory. The next campaign, that of 1657, found France 
in alliance with the England of Cromwell; Turenne, marching into 
Spanish Flanders, overran the country around the Lys, and occu- 
pied Mardyck on the channel, and though Condé relieved Cambray, 
a feat of arms of peculiar excellence, the issue of the contest was 
no longer doubtful. 

The campaign of 1658 was the last of the war, and the success 
of Turenne was decisive and splendid, though Napoleon, the most 
exacting of critics, has declared that more ought to have been ac- 
complished. By this time the French had overcome Artois and had 
pushed detachments into Spanish Flanders ; and Mazarin and Crom- 
well had agreed to besiege Dunkirk with a French and English 
force, the prize when won to be held by England. The fortress, 
however, was difficult of approach; it was protected by the sur- 
rounding fortresses of Cassel, Gravelines, and Bergues, and the 
whole adjoining country could be easily flooded. Turenne, break- 
ing up from his camp near Bethune, marched rapidly forward and 
seized Cassel; and then, crossing the Lys at St. Venant, passed 
Bergues to the left, reached the banks of the Colme, and, having 
overcome all kinds of obstacles, approached the downs which en- 
circle Dunkirk. The garrison had let the inundation loose, but it 
was traversed after some days of toil, and Turenne, aided by 5,000 
Ironsides, had drawn lines round the fortress early in June, an 
English fleet closing the front on the sea. The celerity and skill of 
the marshal’s advance, and the vigour with which he pressed the 
siege, had meanwhile astonished the Spanish generals; and Don 
Juan of Austria, in chief command, with Condé still a subordinate 
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only, made a rash effort to relieve the place. Collecting hastily his 
scattered forces, Don Juan marched on Dunkirk and offered battle ; 
but his army was weaker than that of Turenne, and had not besides 
the support of artillery. The marshal, issuing from his lines, at- 
tacked ; and as the allied columns took up their ground, Condé 
bitterly remarked to the duke of Gloucester—the English princes 
were now in the Spanish camp—‘In half an hour you will see a 
battle lost.’ The result of the day was not for a moment doubtful. 
Condé, indeed, did wonders on the Spanish left, but the English 
contingent, to whose fierce courage Turenne pays well-deserved 
homage, aided by the fire of an English squadron, easily turned and 
crushed Don Juan’s right; and the Spanish army, quickly losing 
heart from the want of an arm of great importance, even in the 
wars of the seventeenth century, was soon a horde of disbanding 
fugitives. Dunkirk had fallen before the end of June; and the ad- 
joining fortresses having fallen with it, the victorious French were 
soon in possession of the region between the Lys and the Scheldt, 
the enemy unable to appear in the field, and not even attempting 
to oppose his progress. -Turenne stopped his conquering march at 
Oudenarde ; and Napoleon insists that he ought to have pressed 
forward and to have finished the war by the capture of Brussels. 
Whether this opinion be correct or not, I shall not examine the 
various excuses of commentators for the marshal’s conduct. Turenne 
asserts that he entertained the project, but hesitated to run the risk 
of a siege; and even if this is one of the instances in which he 
failed to reap all the fruits of victory, and though Napoleon, we can 
scarcely doubt, would have played the bolder and more brilliant 
game, few will attempt positively to decide the question. 

For some years after the death of Mazarin, Turenne was the 
foremost subject in France. He had saved the monarchy and en- 
larged its borders ; he was, by general acclaim, the first soldier in 
Europe ; his reputation stood at the highest point in the councils 
of every state of Christendom ; he was revered and loved by his 
youthful sovereign, and his commanding influence had not yet 
been weakened by the jealousies and cabals of intriguing courtiers. 
His position, in fact, resembled that of Wellington in 1814-15; 
and, like Wellington, when at the summit of fame, he gave many 
proofs of statesmanlike wisdom. M. Le Roy has devoted much 
attention to this part of the career of Turenne, and his indus- 
trious research has not been fruitless. The marshal, whose glory 
in arms gave him extraordinary weight in foreign affairs, played 
at this time a conspicuous part in the ambitious councils of 
Louis XIV, and he carried out the traditions of Richelieu’s policy 
with equal ability, prudence, and skill. He had great authority at 
the court of Whitehall, for he had been the friend of the exiled 
Stuarts; he had offered, when in command in the north, to fit out 
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an expedition to restore their throne, and he had corresponded 
with Monk in the interests of the crown, when that general made 
his advance on London. Turenne thus naturally became an instru- 
ment to promote the objects of France as regards England, and 
Louis XIV made him a chief agent in negotiating the famous cession 
of Dunkirk, and in furthering the marriage of Charles Il; the 
double purpose being to secure for France a naval position of the 
highest value, and to gain England as a possible ally in the event 
of a future contest with Spain, through the new tie formed with 
the house of Braganza. } The marshal, too, was largely engaged at 
this period in the game of intrigue in which France, keen-eyed in 
her own interests, played England off against the Dutch republic, 
seeking at one time to reconcile the two states, and at another to 
lead them into war; and his capacity made such a profound im- 
pression on John de Witt, then supreme in the Provinces, that he 
was offered the chief command of their armies, although a kinsman 
of the House of Orange, the special object of the grand pensionary’s 
fears. Through his brotherhood in arms with German princes 
allied to France in the thirty years’ war, and with surviving 
veterans of the great Gustavus, Turenne, moreover, had an ample 
share in directing the policy of Louis XIV, in the empire, and at 
the northern courts; and here, too, he acquitted himself with a 
prudence and insight that do him honour. Nor did the soldier- 
statesman display this side of his genius only in external affairs. 
Like many other illustrious warriors—Vauban in that age was a 
striking example—Turenne had a decided turn for civil administra- 
tion in its highest branches. He was an admirer and a disciple of 
Colbert ; and he composed reports on the economic state of France 
which even now may be read with interest. In one point of the 
first importance the marshal was true to the best traditions of four 
generations of French statesmen. We may regret that he followed 
the movement of nearly all the Calvinist noblesse, and fell away 
from the faith of his fathers; but he was a staunch champion of 
Huguenot rights, amidst the official Romanism of the court, and 
he wrote strongly against the iniquitous measures which were - 
gradually leading to the complete extinction of the liberties con- 
ferred by the edict of Nantes. 

The chief work of Turenne at this time, however, was the im- 
provement of the military power of France. Louvois had a full 
share in the toil and the honour, but the marshal superintended, 
and in part suggested, the great reforms which made the royal army 
an instrument of war of a most formidable kind. These reforms 
largely represented a change which had passed over the national 
life, and may be described as the transformation of a semi-feudal 
and almost a local force, feeble for its size and full of abuses, into 
the standing army of a despotic monarchy, well organised, and in 
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a high state of discipline. France had long possessed a regular 
army, but this was, in a great degree, composed of levies of militia, 
hastily raised, and wholly in the hands of officers of the noblesse, 
who had a direct interest in making false returns of the numbers of 
men in their charge in the field, and were often insubordinate, 
corrupt, and ignorant. The gradations of command were, besides, 
ill-ordered ; a general-in-chief, for example, had no control over the 
heads of the artillery service ; a regimental system no doubt existed, 
but the army was not completely divided into distinct units of 
regular extent, all separate parts of a connected whole ; there were 
no special corps of scientific officers, and the mechanical appliances 
of the national forces were very imperfect, even for the age. The 
result was weakness, slowness, and inefficiency in the field. Until 
after the end of the thirty years’ war, the army of France was in- 
ferior to that of the house of Austria as a military machine; and 
the slackness of its moral tone may be gathered from the fact that 
the household troops were largely made up of men who entered this 
chosen body to obtain an exemption from active service. This faulty 
system was altogether changed in the fourteen years that followed 
the peace of the Pyrenees. The levying of the militia was not 
encouraged, but thousands of peasants who would have filled its 
ranks were drafted into the regular army, and organised into a 
standing force ; and though the noblesse were allowed to retain the 
command of the new and improved bodies, they were strictly con- 
trolled by royal inspectors, who took care that returns were correct, 
that ‘men in buckram’ should not -exist, and who removed worth- 
less and undisciplined officers. The arrangements, too, of command 
were reformed, and the relations between the parts of the army 
bettered ; a general was given absolute power over the officers and 
troops of every arm; a force in the field was regularly formed into 
brigades, regiments, battalions, and squadrons ; a body of engineers, 
soon to be made illustrious by the great name of Vauban, was carefully 
trained ; and extraordinary attention was given to making military 
mechanism of every kind more perfect, to moving impedimenta with 
increased speed, and to devising means of overcoming obstacles. 
Through these changes an immense addition was made to the strength 
of France in war ;-and the transformation of her military system 
was further illustrated in a striking way by the revolution effected 
in the household troops, which, purged of lazy and defective ele- 
ments, and composed of the flower of a martial noblesse, were to 
gain renown on many a field of fame. Yet even all this does not 
afford the measure of the development and increased power of the 
forces of France at this period. Like all true strategists, Turenne 
was aware of the superiority of infantry as an arm in the field; he 
took care to augment largely the proportion of footmen in the 
French army, and the result was that, within a few years, the 
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French infantry had nearly trebled in numbers and, compared with 
the cavalry, had become of supreme importance. This reform was 
prodigious, even if it stood alone; and in fact, save that it had not 
acquired the formations and tactics mainly due to the discovery and 
the use of the bayonet, the French army, when it passed from the 
hands of this great commander, had become an army essentially of 
the modern type, and was but little changed during the eighteenth 
century. 

The supremacy in arms of France was seen for the first time 
in 1667, when Louis XIV claimed the Spanish Netherlands in right 
of his wife Maria Theresa. Turenne commanded the royal forces, 
reduced in a few days the great fortress of Lille, and overran the 
country between the sea and the Scheldt; but I shall not comment 
on these easy conquests. The celebrated invasion of the Dutch re- 
public was undertaken five years afterwards, a contest in which a 
single bold stroke would probably have crushed the imperilled 
states, but which introduced William III on the stage of history, 
and prepared the way for the great alliance. It was a new era 
in war, Napoleon remarks; the army of France and her allied 
contingents exceeded 130,000 men—a force unknown since the 
days of the legions—and the reforms of Turenne and Louvois were 
seen in the preponderance of the great arm of the infantry, in the 
discipline and organised power of the regiments, and in the excel- 
lence and elaboration of the arrangements for the field. Turenne, 
with Condé as second in command—the rebel prince had received 
his pardon—was at the head of the mass of these forces which had 
been concentrated upon the Sambre, and the columns were soon in 
march on the Rhine to connect themselves with a wing under 
Luxemburg and with the troops of the German allies. The 
strategy of the marshal appears in his resolve to mask, and not to 
besiege, Maastricht, weeks of precious time being saved by a step 
which seemed rash even to the audacious Condé; and the fortress 
having been effectually hemmed in, the French moved rapidly from 
the Meuse to the Rhine. The invading forces, being now united, 
advanced down the river in irresistible strength. Fortress after 
fortress opened its gates, and in less than two months from the be- 
ginning of the campaign, the victorious Frenclr had reached the 
heart of the states, having mastered the Rhine and crossed the 
Yssel, a celerity in war never previously known. By the third 
week of June the hostile watch-fires were seen from the steeples of 
Amsterdam ; and Condé, it is said, entreated the king to push 
cavalry forward and to seize the dykes, which formed the last and 
only defence of the city. The advice of Louvois, however, pre- 
vented a movement which might have changed the course of 
European history. Time was spent in besieging minor fortresses, in 
which French garrisons were foolishly placed. The minister, in the 
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mere pride of power, allowed William of Orange to redeem his 
prisoners. The French were weakened at the decisive point, while 
their adversaries soon increased in numbers; and in a few days 
Amsterdam was surrounded, the dykes having been boldly cut by 
a vast inundation which defied the enemy. Napoleon severely 
condemns Turenne for sanctioning operations of this kind and 
missing an opportunity of ending the war; and, though Louis 
followed the counsels of Louvois, and the authority of the king was 
beyond appeal, still Turenne, we think, ought to have protested 
against what he must have known to be false strategy; and this 
was another of the occasions on which he failed to make the most 
of success. The genius, however, of the marshal shone out con- 
spicuously at the close of the campaign. The terror caused by 
the invasion of the states and the stern constancy of the prince of 
Orange roused the indignation and pity of Germany. Austria and 
Brandenburg joined, for the first time, their armies, and two German 
armies were in full march by the autumn upon the Weser and the 
Rhine. Louis before this had returned to his capital, his hold on 
the provinces being already lost ; and Condé was before long com- 
pelled to stand on the defensive on the verge of Alsace. In this 
position of affairs Turenne carried out a series of operations which 
once more illustrate his capacity as a great leader in war. Break- 
ing up from his camp near Bois-le-Due, he crossed the Rhine and 
joined his German allies, and soon reached the flank of the hostile 
forces, which seemed bearing down from the Main upon Condé. 
Turenne, however, was convinced that Alsace was safe, and that 
the enemies’ real object was to effect their junction with William’s 
army by a rapid march from the Rhine to the Meuse ; and, accor- 
dingly, he crossed the Rhine again and threw himself into the country 
round Treves, holding strong positions in the valley of the Moselle. 
The forethought of the marshal was completely justified. Condé 
was easily able to defend his province, and the Germans, having 
crossed the Rhine at Mayence, found Turenne standing like a lion 
in their path, and baffling a skilfully designed concentration of 
force which would have exposed France in her turn to invasion. 
Turenne had performed great deeds in this campaign, and 
the failure in Holland had been chiefly due to Louis XIV and an 
overbearing minister. But the issue of the contest had not been 
fortunate: France had provoked Germany to rise in arms, and thé 
ability of the marshal’s late movements was not evident to the 
vulgar eye. The great warrior became an object of sneers and 
detraction at Saint-Germain; and dissensions, ending in an open 
rupture, broke out between Louvois and Turenne which largely 
reduced Turenne’s influence and embittered the closing years of his 
life. The king, irritated and vexed with himself, acquiesced at last 
in cabals and intrigues which seemed to palliate his own short- 
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comings; but though he began to turn a favouring eye on Condé— 
the prince was now the shining light of the court—he wisely retained 
Turenne in command in Germany. The campaign of 1673 is not 
without interest in some respects ; but it is chiefly memorable as the 
first occasion on which Turenne encountered a foe, scarcely inferior 
to him in strategic skill, who baffled him within this sphere of 
his art. After their failure in the valley of the Moselle, the German 
armies had begun to diverge—the Prussians making for the West- 
phalian plains, the Austrians retreating towards Franconia. Seizing 
the opportunity, Turenne crossed the Rhine at once, in the depth of 
winter, marched, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the king, 
against the enemies, still not wholly divided, and after a series 
of fine movements, in which he advanced as far as the Weser, suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Prussian army, and in compelling the 
Austrians, completely separated from their allies, to fall back south 
of the Main. The Great Elector now sued for peace; and recent 
disasters having produced coolness between the courts of Berlin and 
Vienna, the league of Germany appeared dissolved, Turenne’s winter 
campaign, severe as it was, being more than justified by its brilliant 
results. The contest, however, was far from its close, and the later 
months of this very year proved inauspicious to the renowned 
marshal. The French having invaded Holland again, Spain took 
the side of the imperilled states; the emperor eagerly joined the 
allies, and by August a large Austrian army was moving towards 
the Rhine from the Bohemian passes. The leader of this force was 
a great commander whose first essay in arms I have already 
noticed, and who had proved himself to be a master of his art, 
especially in the Turkish wars of the empire; and Montecuculi, as 
I have said, was to show that he was not unworthy to cope with 
Turenne. At the news of the approach of the enemy, Turenne 
crossed the Main and advanced to the Tauber, but Montecuculi, 
having won over the prince bishop to the imperial cause, succeeded 
in crossing the Main at Wurzburg, gaining several marches upon 
his adversary, and he pressed forward to the Rhine at Mayence, 
giving out that he was about to invade Alsace. Turenne, deceived 
by what was a mere feint, followed at a distance along the Main; 
and then Montecuculi, showing his real purpose, successfully made 
one of those great movements which prove that he was a true 
strategist. Embarking his army in boats on the Rhine, he descended 
the river until he reached Bonn, which, besieged by a strong Dutch 
force, had become the principal scene of the contest; and, his junc- 
tion being effected with the prince of Orange, the fortress quickly 
fell under their combined efforts. Turenne, angry and baffled, 
retired into Alsace. 

The result of the failure of the French arms on the Rhine was 
a formidable coalition against Louis XIV. He had to encounter an 
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all but united Germany ; Spain and the Dutch republic maintained 
the war ; and England renounced the French alliance, though a small 
contingent of British troops continued to serve in the French armies. 
The plan for the campaign of 1674 was, in its general features, a 
design of Turenne; it reveals his genius and wisdom alike, and his 
exploits in the field, completely effacing the effects of the reverse 
. of the year before, rank among the finest specimens of his powers. 
By his advice Louis, abandoning the north, directed his arms 
against Franche-Comté, while the French defended the Rhine; 
and the consequence was that, before many weeks, Franche- 
Comté was overrun and conquered, and that Condé was able 
to assume again a bold offensive in the Spanish Netherlands. 
Turenne, meanwhile, had held the position of danger and honour, 
observing Germany ; and his operations, from first to last, were those 
of a consummate warrior, even if we admit Napoleon’s criticism 
that at one great juncture they were not quite perfect. His first 
movement was to break up from Alsace, and, crossing the Rhine, 
to march to the Neckar; and he succeeded in throwing himself 
between two converging parts of the German armies—a favourite 
manceuvre in which he excelled—and in defeating an Austrian force 
at Sinsheim. Having been reinforced, he now watched the approach 
of the enemies gathering on all sides to the Rhine; and, in order _ 
to make their advance difficult, he ravaged the Palatinate with piti- 
less sternness—an act for which he has been severely blamed, but 
fully justifiable in the opinion of that age. The armies of the 
German league, ere long, had attained Mayence, and, Strassburg 
having opened the way for them, they entered Alsace by the end of 
September, their leader intending to press forward and to invade 
France in overwhelming strength, when a Prussian contingent 
should come into line. Turenne saw the danger, and did not hesi- 
tate. With the energy and resolution of a great captain he attacked 
while the Prussians were yet distant, though very inferior in force 
to his foes; and he plucked safety from imminent peril on the 
bloody and well-contested field of Ensisheim, a place not many 
miles from Strassburg, and still of interest to an English traveller ; 
for Marlborough, who served on the marshal’s staff, first won the 
praise of his chief on that day. Nor were the remarkable gifts of 
Turenne less conspicuous during the rest of the campaign. The 
arrival of the Great Elector on the scene made the allies so superior 
in numbers, that the marshal was compelled to fall back; and he 
took a position which, should the enemies try to pass the Vosges, 
would menace their flank>{ The alarm in Paris was now so great, X 
that the old and despised feudal support of the monarchy—the 
arriere-ban—was called out in hot haste; and in the terror of the 
moment the German hordes were seen pouring into Lorraine and 
Champagne. But the attitude of Turenne imposed on his foes; 
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the allied chiefs let the occasion pass, and, having received sews 
that the French were reinforced, they timidly retreated and spread 
their. armies, in winter quarters, throughout Alsace. Turenne’s 
next movement, in its conception at least, was an inspiration’ of 
strategic genius. To deceive the enemy he marched into Lorraine ; 
countermarching there, he skirted the Vosges on the French side, 
making the hills a screen ; and having, after great efforts and hard- 
ships, attained, unperceived, the gap of Belfort, he burst in on the 
astounded Germans, who, surprised and scattered, were unable to 
repel the sudden advance of their dreaded antagonist. Turenne, 
moving northwards and threatening Strassburg, defeated at Turck- 
heim the Great Elector, who had hurriedly collected a part of his 
forces ; and the Germans, a beaten and baffled host, within a few 
days were across the Rhine. ) ~> 

Napoleon observes that only a master of war could have conceived 
the project of this celebrated movement behind the Vosges. The 
execution of the plan, however, the emperor contends, was not 
good: instead of advancing as far as Belfort, and assailing thence 
the Germans in front, Turenne ought to have crossed the mountains 
by passes near the middle of the chain, and have fallen on the allied 
flank and rear; and, in that event, the whole hostile force would 
have been involved in a great disaster. Napoleon, we think, would 
have made this stroke—it would have been the counterpart, on a 
small scale, of his own operations before Marengo—and possibly 
this is another instance in which Turenne did not make the most 
of fortune; yet the strategy.of those days, it is fair to recollect, 
was necessarily less decisive and bold than that witnessed in the 
nineteenth century. The defeat of the Germans upon the Rhine 
had weakened the league against Louis XIV; the Dutch, jealous of 
the prince of Orange, were secretly treating at Saint-Germain ; the 
Great Elector was menaced by the Swedes ; Spain trembled for her 
Netherland frontier ; and France was able to defy the power of a 
coalition already breaking up. The emperor, however, continued the 
struggle, and Montecuculi was despatched to the Rhine to cope with 
Turenne, his late adversary ; bad generalship obviously having been 
the cause of the reverses sustained by the German arms. Both com- 
manders assumed a cautious offensive, the object of each being to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country around Strassburg; and 
Montecuculi, after a feint on Philippsburg, crossed the Rhine at Spires 
and menaced Alsace. Turenne, who was observing Strassburg, met 
the initiative of his foe by a move which threatened his commu- 
nications and even his rear; and, having thrown a bridge across 
the Rhine at Ottenheim, he marched on Wilstedt, in the valley of 
the Kinzig, an avenue into the heart of Germany. Montecuculi was 
thus forced to recross the Rhine; and, moving up the river on the 
German bank, he took a formidable position near Turenne’s camp, 
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within reach of Strassburg and the marshal’s bridge, which, being 
constructed far off from the city, made it necessary to disseminate 
the French army in order to watch and defend both points. The 
German commander had now a chance, but he missed a favourable 
occasion to attack. Turenne, seeing his danger, raised his bridge; 
and, placing it in a spot near Strassburg, concentrated his forces in 
@ narrow space; and Montecuculi, foiled in his purpose, descended 
the river and encamped near F reistett, his object in this manceuvre 
being to obtain the materials of a bridge, to be sent down from 
Strassburg, and thus to gain the means of passing into Alsace. 
Turenne, however, barred the course of the Rhine, placing redoubts 
and stockades at selected points, and completely frustrated his rival’s 
hopes ; and the two generals paused for some months, each carefully 
watching the other’s movements, and seeking for a good opportunity 
to strike. The decisive step was taken at last by the marshal; he 
crossed the stream of the Rench with his army, by a ford unguarded 
and perhaps unknown ; and this fine movement, which brought the 
French directly upon the communications of their foes, compelled 
Montecuculi at once to retreat. The imperial chief, abandoning the 
Rhine, now made for the defiles and hills of Wirtemberg; Turenne, 
confident of victory at hand, pressed hard on the retiring columns ; 
and, on 26 July, 1675, he had reached the little stream of the Sass- 
bach, having in a long series of skilful manceuvres proved his 
superiority over his adversary, and, as he thought, brought him at 
last to bay. A general battle appeared imminent; but the great 
Frenchman was not to behold a well-prepared and deserved triumph, 
and a chance shot from a hostile battery brought the life and 
the career of Turenne to an end. It is unnecessary to dwell on 
the intense sorrow of the French soldiery for the loss of their 
chief; and the exclamation of Montecuculi when informed of the 
death of his great antagonist is generally known. What the worth 
of Turenne was in this campaign is best proved by the fact that, 
within a few days, his army, deprived of his master hand, was in 
full retreat, and barely escaped disaster. The remains of Turenne, 
laid at St. Denis, among the tombs of the sovereigns of France, 
torn from thence in the madness of 1798, but respected even by 
Jacobin hands, have found a resting-place near those of Napoleon, 
and repose under the dome of the Invalides. 

Turenne’s peculiar gift was strategy, and though Parma, Gus- 
tavus, and even Guébriant were strategists of a high order, the 
illustrious Frenchman in his long career developed this branch of 
his noble art to a point of perfection unknown before, at least in 
the annals of modern Europe. The marshal, to use an expres- 
sive phrase, read the theatre of war with the eye of genius; he 
seized the true points of attack and defence and the best means 
of employing his forces with a sagacity seldom displayed previously ; 
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and, far-seeing as well as daring, he adapted admirably his means 
to his ends, and usually executed with consummate skill a well-laid, 
and often an original, plan. The celerity and caution of his strategy 
were its distinctive and most excellent features; he played a bold 
and brilliant but a sure game, and the result was that, though 
sometimes defeated, he was usually a winner at the close of a cam- 
paign.)\ As for special illustrations of his strategic powers, they are 
conspicuous in his fine march on the Danube and the Lech in 1646, 
in which, gaining an interior line, he out-maneuvred the bewildered 
archduke ; in his grand plan for the invasion of Holland, particu- 
larly in the masking of Maastricht; in his admirable movement 
behind the Vosges in the memorable struggle of 1674; and in what 
may be called a discovery in the art, that in war you should rather 
march than besiege, and that strong places may be compelled to 
fall by well-designed operations in the field. Turenne, too, has 
been surpassed only by Napoleon in two of the most striking in- 
stances of what strategic skill can accomplish—and war in the 
seventeenth century, it must be borne in mind, was in all respects 
slower than it is in our own—in rapid, sudden, and well-aimed 
attacks on the communications and rear of an enemy, and in inter- 
posing between hostile masses, and reaching and beating them in 
detail. In addition, however, to strategic genius, Turenne possessed 
gifts of insight and will which belong only to great warriors. His 
constancy and firmness were beyond praise; and those qualities 
which, Napoleon remarks, are the most essential in a general, were 
shown by many fine and well-known examples. His tenacity in 
retaining his hold on Paris probably saved the throne in 1652; his 
imposing attitude in 1653-6, after serious checks, made his enemy 
pause, and changed the event of two campaigns; his attack at 
Ensisheim, which perhaps gave a new turn to the whole course of 
the war, shows extraordinary force of character ; and it may be said 
of him, as it was said of Hannibal, that he was never more for- 
midable than after defeat. Though Turenne, moreover, has been 
excelled in the management of troops in actual battle, he has seldom 
been equalled in the higher gift of making the dispositions before 
engaging which tend ultimately to assure success; and his stand 
near Gien, on the Loire, against Condé, his night march to relieve 
Arras, and his arrangements before his victory of the Downs, are 
‘masterpieces of true military skill. 

‘. I have spoken Of the administrative powers of Turenne, and 
shall only repeat that the transformation which made the armies of 
Louis XIV by many degrees the best in Europe was largely due to 
his creative genius. A word as to the warrior in his camp, to his 
relations with his lieutenants and officers, and to the esteem in 
which he was held by his troops. Like most great commanders, 
Turenne gave special attention to the wants of his men; his corre- 
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spondence shows with what diligent care he provided for them in 
the bivouac and in the field; and though his marches severely tasked 
their energies, he was, to a proverb, chary of their blood, differing 
widely in this from the prodigal Condé. Many anecdotes in the 
memoirs of the day attest his kindliness to his subordinates; and 
it was a distinctive mark of his lofty character that, unlike Napoleon 
in this respect, he never laid to their charge shortcomings of his 
own. As for his soldiers, his solid and grave qualities did not 
excite the passionate feelings which Condé, and even Villars, 
inspired; but their confidence in his genius was absolute, his 
authority over them was complete, and he moulded their natures 
to the type of his own, and made them energetic, enduring, and 
bold. ‘Give us his charger to lead us!’—their angry cry when 
after his death they fell into the hands of timid, divided, and igno- 
rant chiefs—shows what his army thought of Turenne; nor less so 
did one of the phrases of the eamp—‘ Our father knows where to 
go; we have but to follow.’ 

On the other hand it may be admitted that Turenne was 
scarcely a tactician of the first order; he had not the intuition of 
Condé on the field, or the skill of the prince in snatching victory, 
and, for a general of his transcendent merits, he suffered more than 
a fair share of defeats. Consummate strategist, too, as he was, his 
circumspect and sedate nature was somewhat wanting in the fiery 
impulse which occasionally is a priceless quality; and, though a 
plausible case may be made for him, he failed, in at least three 
signal instances, in making the most of the gifts of fortune and in 
venturing on the decisive movements which would have led to com- 
plete success. Turenne, however, is one of the first of warriors, 
and, taken altogether, is, I think, the ablest and most perfect chief 
of the seventeenth century. One of the most distinctive marks of 
his powers is that, while tactics made rapid progress, no strategist 
appeared who could compare with him for more than a century 
after his death; in this province he was superior to Marlborough, 
Eugene, and Frederick the Great, and strategy, as a science, did 
not advance until Napoleon, availing himself of conditions of war- 
fare before unperceived, and bringing to the task transcendent 
genius, created a new era in the history of war. 


Wii O’Connor Morris. 





The History of 1852-60, and Greville's 
latest Fournals 


HE third and closing portion of the journals of Mr. Greville 
brings the number of these volumes up to eight.' The history 
of our own, and probably still more of coming times, seems menaced 
by the danger of being crushed beneath the weight and mass-of its 
own materials. Mr. Greville’s work supplies but an infinitesimal 
portion of the matter which will be indispensably required in the 
final record even of the merely political aspects of his time. Yet it 
is upon the whole a valuable contribution towards that final record ; 
and this is all that can be asked from those mémoires pour servir 
among which it holds an honourable place. 

Mr. Greville’s liberalism was aristocratic and somewhat con- 
tracted, but genuine, upright, and void of the narrower prejudices 
to which birth, the habits of a man of the world, and the enjoy- 
ment (together with other public income) of a lucrative sinecure in 
Jamaica might have inclined him. As he showed in his earlier life 
by an excellent work on Ireland, he was resolutely opposed to the 
baleful system of religious ascendency, and he gave a firm adhesion 
to free trade. He agreed with the tories of the school of Peel in 
his respect for European right and his attachment to a policy of 
peace. He viewed foreign politics in the tranquil spirit of Lord 
Aberdeen, rather than with the livelier emotions of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Russell. Neither did he share the sympathy with liberty 
abroad which Mr. Canning strove to impart within the precinct of 
toryism, and which, with a possible qualification as to the subject 
races of Turkey, Lord Palmerston imbibed without dilution from 
that source. He did not embrace the broad principle of trust in the 
people which characterised Lord Althorp and Lord Russell. Indeed, 
in 1857, he seems to desire remedies ‘ for the evils and dangers in- 
cident to our corrupted population,’ ? and the ‘ universal persuasion 
of the magnitude and imminence of the danger.’ Everywhere, 

' The Greville Memoirs (Third Part). A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria 
from 1852 to 1860. By the late Charles C. F. Greville, Esq., Clerk of the Council. 


2 vols. London: Longmans & Co., 1887. 
2 Journals, ii. 72, 73. 
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accordingly, we find him adverse to the schemes for extension of 
the franchise, which timidly peeped above the ground at intervals 
from 1850 to 1860, and for which the public mind had not yet 
become resolutely eager, while that spurious public mind, which 
forms itself from day to day in immediate proximity to the scene of 
action, and which always gets the first turn, was keenly opposed to 
them. 

But the opinions of Mr. Greville were less interesting than the 
frame of his mind, which was liberal and equitable. He was a 
hater of cant in every form, and he had a genuine love of justice, 
though with a less acute perception of its claims as between rulers 
and their subjects than as between man and man. His criticisms 
upon persons, most of all perhaps on Lord Palmerston, and next to 
him Lord Russell, are extremely free; still, they are without guile 
or malice. The merits and the defects of his journals are, indeed, 
closely associated. On the one hand he was always open to reason, 
and was eminently exempt from the limitations of the parti pris. 
He would recognise public merit wherever he found it, regardless of 
the strict consistency of his own appreciations. On the other hand 
his habit was, as the conversations of the day suggested, and as 
gout permitted, to resume at irregular intervals the business of his 
journal, and, with the utmost freedom of expression, fairly to empty 
out his mind on each subject as it came up. Hence a complexion 
of real freshness overspreads his writings, and the work is eminently 
readable. It neither loses continuity (in each of its morsels) by 
negligence, nor is it cramped by reserve. But though Mr. Greville 
is an acute, he is rarely an original, observer of events, and the staple 
of the journals is a record of impressions derived from his varying 
informants, whose views as well as their facts he had some predis- 
position to accept without suspicion. So that, on the whole, the 
variations, nay discrepancies, in his accounts and estimates, partly 
of facts but principally of men, are glaring and incessant. In one 
page his geese are all swans; but in the next, or next but one, his 
swans are all geese. Stimulated by lively curiosity, he made excel- 
lent use of excellent opportunities, but he was without doubt more 
receptive than either original or retentive. The book, therefore, is 
very dangerous to dip into, but it repays continuous perusal. And 
we have all along to bear in mind that these comments, noted on 
the instant, have never been subject to a revision, which, it is fair 
to assume, would have adjusted more exactly the balance of his 
work. Few are there among us who could bear to be judged by our 
first thoughts even so well as Mr. Greville. 

This extreme range of variation in estimates, and a tendency to 
predictions which very rarely indeed are verified, may, perhaps, be 
marked as the salient defects of the author’s manner. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt as to his most conspicuous gift. It is 
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a power of drawing characters with ease, with life, with a fulness 
never diffuse, and with a fairness hardly ever at fault, and sometimes 
conspicuous : witness the case of Lord George Bentinck (in a pre- 
ceding series), where there was a strong temptation to be less than 
fair. The time may perhaps come when interest in the general 
contents of the eight volumes may languish, if not pass away ; but 
it might even then remain a question whether the characters of 
noteworthy persons which they contain might not deserve to be 
extracted and separately published. 

The work as a whole should, I think, leave the impression on a 
reader’s mind that he has to deal with a sound reasoner, a good 
writer, and an upright man; a man inwardly better than his posi- 
tion in the world and on the turf; a man who, if circumstances less 
easy and luxurious had improved his chances of a masculine life, 
might not improbably have turned to the profession of politics, and 
left some mark on the course of public affairs. 

The principal events of the eight years comprised within these 
volumes are as follows: The death and obsequies of protection 
in 1852; the controversy with Russia, and the Crimean war, 
terminating with the peace of Paris in 1856; the second Chinese 
or lorcha war ; the Indian mutiny; the revival and virtual settle- 
ment of the great Italian question; and the group of questions 
which were compressed within the year 1860, and which made it 
one of the most perplexed and critical of our recent parliamentary 
history. These were, the French treaty; the annexations of Savoy 
and Nice; the scheme of fortifications ; the abortion of parliamen- 
tary reform ; and the constitutional conflict raised between the two 
houses of parliament by the rejection in the house of lords of 
the bill for the repeal of the excise duty upon paper. I will offer 
remarks, and refer to the pages of Mr. Greville, upon these subjects 
severally. 

The legislative triumph of free trade in 1846 had been due to 
the progress of enlightened opinion, to the patriotism and courage 
of Sir Robert Peel, and to the incidental urgency of the prospects 
of food supply in the autumn of 1845. But the opposing doctrine, 
though scotched, was not killed, and through the following years 
protection was the main hinge on which turned the action of our 
parliamentary government. A Kentish candidate denounced some 
individual, who had rashly broached the notion that there might be 
such a person as a conservative free-trader, and replied that ‘ you 
might as well talk of a protestant-catholic.’ The avowed protec- 
tionists of the parliament of 1847-52 were about 270, a larger 
number than the parliamentary tories from 1880 to 1886. Defeat 
had not extinguished hope. Lord Derby, when endeavouring to 
form a cabinet in 1851, contemplated the proposal of a fixed duty 
upon corn. How then was, it that defeat was converted into de- 
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struction? It was the triumph of the party that was the destruc- 
tion of the cause. Its accession to office in 1852 entailed the death 
of its resistance to free trade, as its accession to office in 1866 was 
the death of its resistance to an extension of the franchise. It is 
not, I think, to be denied that this conversion of a simple victory 
into a final conquest was owing to the death of Sir Robert Peel. 
So long as he lived, he deemed it of the utmost importance to avert 
the formation of a protectionist ministry. It was his firm con- 
viction, after as well as before the death of Lord George Bentinck, 
that such a ministry would make great efforts to re-establish protec- 
tion, and that these efforts, though they would not convert, yet 
would convulse, the country. Hence, although he had no coalition, 
or (I believe) understanding, with Lord Russell, he rendered that 
minister effective support. In the end of the session of 1850 the 
great statesman died. On the first occasion after the recess, the 
ministry resigned; and it was only the failure of others to form 
a government in February 1851, and the by-play of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, which occupied that session, and thus by 
a collateral action postponed until 1852 the accession of a tory 
ministry. From the moment of that accession, protection, instead 
of a dividing line for the nation, became a mere memory of the 
past. Brought face to face with the responsibilities of power, the 
ministers found they could not give even a chance to a system, 
which for six years they had proclaimed to be both indispensable 
and all-important. It is not necessary to believe they had been 
insincere. But at least they had been inconsiderate. The nation 
paid the price, in six wasted years of legislative life. This waste 
was attended with no compensation whatever; unless it were a 
compensation that it finally broke up the conservative party, which 
the skill and character of Sir Robert Peel had elevated, in point 
both of principle and practice, to a pitch probably the highest 
which it is capable of attaining. But it is right to observe that 
although the people, or the constituency, have to supply the motive 
force by means of which such a controversy, alike fierce and futile, 
was maintained, the responsibility lies with those who ought to 
guide them. 

Mr. Greville states, under date of 22 Oct.,3 that the Peelites 
were indisposed to join the whigs, under the delusive belief that 
they could form a government of their own. I can say very posi- 
tively that, with the single exception of the duke of Newcastle, none 
of those with whom I was associated had any such belief. They 
knew that dichotomy, and not trichotomy, was for our times the law 
of the nation’s political life. Moreover, the liberal party was within 
itself divided. The sympathies of Peelites, in regard to economy 
and to peace, lay, like those of their leader, in the direction of one 

* Journals, is 3. 
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of the liberal wings, rather than of the main body. They were also 
in some cases divided between their liberal opinions and their con- 
servative traditions and associations. For many a man, to leave 
the party in which he was brought up is like the stroke of a sword 
dividing bone and marrow. But the intermediate position is 
essentially a false position, and nothing can long disguise its false- 
ness. Lady Clanricarde was credited with having wittily said that 
she wished the Peelites would not continually put themselves up to 
auction, and then buy themselves in. I remember having frankly 
stated for myself to Lord Derby that we were a public nuisance. Such 
@ case is among the unavoidable incidents of parliamentary life ; 
but while rapid migrations from camp to camp may be less credit- 
able, slow ones not only are more painful, but are attended with 
protracted public inconvenience. The sum of power to render ser- 
vice to the state is diminished, not increased, by an intermediate 
position. Its holders can do little or nothing by counsel, for they are 
in no man’s cabinet. The benefits they confer are lightly esteemed ; 
but the blows they inflict are more keenly resented than if they 
came from avowed foes, as Zeus tells Heré in the ‘ Iliad’ that he is 
less exasperated by her fractious ways, because she is always at 
them.‘ 

The drama then played out is a parable of many other dramas. 
The facts are facts of the past, but the lessons are of the present 
and of the future. It entails a heavy responsibility to embark 
political parties in controversies certain to end in defeat, where 
there is a silent sense of what is coming, a latent intention to accept 
defeat, and where the postponement of the final issue means only 
the enhancement of the price to be paid at the close. 

Mr. Greville more than once predicts the continuance in office 
of the first Derby government. Though a moiety of the house 
were disposed to give the ministers a short shrift, they were allowed 
to transact the necessary business of the session. The meeting of 
the new parliament was, with questionable propriety, postponed by 
them so long as until 11 Nov. There was no amendment to the 
address. Mr. Villiers, on behalf of the liberal party generally, 
made a motion later in the month, which approved in terms the 
repeal of the corn laws, and which therefore could not be accepted 
by the government. But the Peelites, who were still a contingent 
of more than forty votes, thought it right that ministers should 
have an opportunity of proposing their plans. They were strong 
enough to turn the scale. After several meetings of the friends 
of Lord Aberdeen at his house, Mr. Sidney Herbert and I had 
two interviews with Lord Palmerston on 21 Nov., and suggested 


4 For Juno, she offends him not, nor vexes him so much, 
For ’tis her use to cross his will, her impudence is such. 
Chapman’s Homer’s Iliad, viii. 368. 
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to him an amendment which he moved, and which, for the 
moment, saved the administration. It was, however, defeated in 
December on the merits of its budget, and immediately resigned. 
Peelism was absorbed in the succeeding cabinet, and its adherents 
never again acted as a party. But, as an important section of the 
Aberdeen ministry, they shared in full the responsibility of the 
Crimean war. 

That war has surely been the subject, in a remarkable degree, 
both of popular misapprehensions and of the vicissitudes of public 
feeling. Hailed, and prosecuted, with a profound and general en- 
thusiasm when it arrived, and relinquished with no small regret 
when the peace was concluded, it is now usually mentioned with 
contemptuous disapproval. It is also assumed as notorious that 
the ship of state was not steered, but simply drifted, into it ; that 
the cabinet of the day was in continual conflict within itself at the 
various stages of the negotiation; and that, if it had adopted a 
bolder course at an earlier stage, the emperor Nicholas would 
have succumbed. Before touching on the real character of the 
war, I will refer to these three assertions. The first of them is un- 
true, the second ludicrous, the third entirely speculative, and highly 
improbable. 

I take first the last named of these. Arbitrary prediction is 
proverbially a safe weapon for the unscrupulous controversialist. 
But it is not the only one. He deals as largely and even more 
safely with the preterpluperfect potential. Even more safely ; for 
the prediction will at some time be tested by events, the conditional 
past never can. It is easy to assert that by earlier action Lord 
North might have averted the American and Mr. Pitt the revolu- 
tionary war, or that the duke of Wellington, by a bold display of 
military force, might have averted Roman catholic emancipation. 
Nor can any of these assertions be strictly confuted by argument, 
though they may be rejected by common sense. It is only that same 
faculty, to which we can have recourse on the present occasion. 

liWas a dispute on the holy places at Jerusalem which grew by 
degreesinto the Crimean war. In the first stages of that dispute, 
the claims made by Russia were deemed reasonable. The case 
turned against her at a later stage, when she supported an un- 
reasonable demand by the military occupation of the Danubian 
principalities. This is the point chosen by the objector for his 
attack. Had we made this occupation a casus belli, the emperor 
would have receded and peace would have been maintained. Mr. 
Greville informs us that such a proposal was made by Lord 
Palmerston ; who, however, did not press it, but ‘seems to have 
given way with a good grace.’ ® 

Mr. Evelyn Ashley, in his ‘ Life of Lord Palmerston,’ has supplied 
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documentary evidence which explains with perfect clearness the 
course which Lord Palmerston pursued. The Pruth was crossed on 
2 July, 1858. On the 4th, Lord Palmerston recommended in a 
letter to Lord Aberdeen that the French and English squadrons 
should in consequence be sent ‘ up to the Bosphorus.’ Lord Aberdeen 
did not concur. On the 6th, as I learn from my own journals, there 
was a cabinet; and on the 7th, Lord Palmerston addressed a letter 
to Lord John Russell, in which he states that he ‘tried again’ to 
persuade the cabinet to send up the squadrons. As there had been 
no cabinet but this one, ‘again’ must have reference to the effort 
he had made with Lord Aberdeen. The recollection of the sur- 
viving members of the administration of that day is that the men- 
tion of the subject in the cabinet was slight, and that the suggestion 
of Lord Palmerston was unsupported. It appears from the ‘ Life’ 
that on 12 July he circulated among his colleagues a paper in sup- 
port of the suggestion. But on the 14th Lord Aberdeen made 
representations in reply which induced Lord Palmerston himself to 
change his mind; and he closes the whole incident by writing to 
Lord Aberdeen to ‘ admit’ that it would be ‘ better’ not to interrupt 
the negotiations then in progress by a measure such as he had 
suggested. Thus, then, the cabinet were eventually unanimous on 
the subject with respect to which for a time, but for a time only, he 
differed from them. Can it be seriously doubted that, on the case 
as it stood before them, they were right ? 

We were at the time acting with all the other great powers 
against Russia. The project was that, abandoning the strong 
ground afforded by their union, we should act alone; for there 
was not the faintest sign that we should have had a companion in 
so daring a course. When Russia eventually went to war, it was 
in defiance of England and France, united by a solemn convention, 
and with Austria in the background as a contingent enemy. What 
likelihood was there that he would have receded before our single- 
handed menace? What would have been our position in an 
offensive war, had he persevered? We had, at a later date, some 
experience on the Danish question of this single-handed threatening 
in continental affairs. Lord Palmerston was bold enough to state, 
at the close of the session of 1863, that Denmark, if she were 
attacked, would not stand alone. But, some six months after, 
Denmark was attacked, and she did stand alone. Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Russell were not advocates of peace at any price; yet 
they were no more prepared than their colleagues for what they 
all deemed a dangerous adventure. 

The assertion that England, under the guidance of the Aber- 
deen cabinet, drifted into the war, supplies a curious example of 
the manner in which a plausible untruth, when it has once taken 

® Ashley, Life of Lord Palmerston, ii. 31-5. 
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root, defies eradication. It is said that the words were used by 
Lord Clarendon. And they were so. But how? When the long and 
intricate negotiations were closed by a process of exhaustion, but 
in the brief interval before any actual declaration of hostilities, Lord 
Lyndhurst inquired in the house of lords what was our position, 
The time of war had not come, but the time of measures for avert- 
ing it had expired ; and Lord Clarendon not less expressively than 
truly said that, while the intermediate days were gliding by, we 
were drifting into war. This is on record, has been publicly ex- 
' plained, and is beyond dispute. But the fable is brazen-fronted, 
and, like pope Joan, still holds its place. Mr. Greville, himself a 
firm and consistent adversary to the war, refers more than once to 
the official correspondence, as it was presented to parliament, and 
impartially records the public judgment. I quote part of a passage 
dated immediately before the outbreak : 

The publication of the blue books has relieved the government from 
a vast amount of prejudice and suspicion. The public judgment of their 
management of the Eastern question is generally very favourable; and 
impartial people applaud their persevering efforts to avert war, and are 
satisfied that everything was done that the national honour or dignity 
required.” 

I have said that the first assertion, which referred to divisions 
in the cabinet, was untrue. But this requires some explanation. 

The Aberdeen cabinet, composed almost entirely of experienced 
men, was in no way remarkable for contentious discussions. Whigs 
were distinct in political position from Peelites, Lord Russell 
from Lord Palmerston, and Sir W. Molesworth, the single radical 
minister, from all. But no traces of these distinctions were dis- 
coverable at the meetings of the cabinet, and I have witnessed 
much more of sharp or warm argument in almost every other of 
the seven cabinets to which I have had the honour to belong. This 
general description applies in full strictness to the course of the 
negotiations which ended in the war. And I strongly incline to 
believe that, had it not been broken up by the administrative mis- 
carriages of the war, the cabinet of Lord Aberdeen had nothing 
extraordinary to apprehend in the way of political danger, either 
on home or foreign affairs, and bade fair to take its place among 
the more long-lived of our successive governments. 

But, although this is exactly true of the cabinet as a whole, 
Mr. Greville’s book unquestionably shows that it is less true of 
those among its members who, from their positions, were in more 
frequent contact than the ministers generally with the foreign 
office. It is the standing duty of the foreign minister of this 
country to keep himself in a contact with the head of the government 
which should always be close, but which varies with the weight, 

7 Journals, i. 135, 
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delicacy, and urgency of affairs. In a case such as that before us, 
and with a minister so full of tact, and so just in his appreciations, 
as Lord Clarendon, it could not. be less than constant. But it 
was also necessary that he should communicate largely with Lord 
Russell, as the leader of the government in the House of Commons ; 
and it was not less natural and prudent that he should keep himself 
at all times aware of the views entertained by Lord Palmerston, 
whose long and active career in the foreign office had given him 
great weight and authority in its affairs. It implied no disparage- 
ment to the cabinet, a machine incapable of being worked by any- 
thing like daily, sometimes hourly, consultation, if Lord Clarendon 
thus became the centre of a distinct set of current communications, 
the upshot only of which would become known, on the more impor- 
tant occasions, to the ministers at large, especially to those among 
them charged with the most laborious departments. He communi- 
cated rather freely with Mr. Greville, as a friend on whom he could 
rely. He plainly became cognisant of a certain degree of discrepancy, 
not so much in opinions as in mental habits, between his immediate 
coadjutors, especially Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. He 
conveyed his experiences to Mr. Greville with a liveliness and facility 
of language, in which no man excelled him. Mr. Greville passed 
them on with equal freshness; and the public has now before it a 
picture drawn in colours which without doubt represent truly the 
impression of the moment, but which would probably have been 
softened and toned down, together with a multitude of the personal 
comments, had these journals ever been deliberately revised by 
their author with a view to publicity. 

Lord Aberdeen, indeed, with the self-sacrificing frankness which 
formed the basis of his most genuine and engaging character, 
passed a subsequent condemnation on himself for having become a 
party to the war. Many of his friends believed. this censure to be 
unfounded, to be a rare and noble error. Whether it were so or 
not, I have never learned that any of his friends, or of his col- 
leagues, shared either in the confession, or in the repentance on 
which it was based. And this brings me to the main question, 
namely, whether the Crimean war labours justly under the general 
disrepute which appears to have befallen it. 

And here I must begin with the inconvenient admission, that 
those who at the time approved the war, approved it on very dif- 
ferent grounds. In the minds of some, it was an Arthurian 
enterprise, the general defence of the weak against the strong. 
With a few distinguished men, it was closely related to a belief that 
Turkey was charged with restorative energies which, if only time 
were obtained by warding off the foe, would secure for her an 
independent and deserved position in the European civilisation. 


With others, who were less sanguine, it was expedient to uphold a 
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tottering fabric, lest upon its fall there should ensue throughout the 
East one universal ruin and confusion. Many thought that the 
power of Russia was exorbitant, and was dangerous to Europe or 
to England, and that it was necessary and possible to fell this 
Goliath with a deadly blow. The last-named consideration, in the 
shape of sentiment rather than of reason, seems to have been that 
which most captivated the public imagination; and Mr. Cobden in 
vain pointed out that, if Russia was dangerous, she was dangerous 
first and most of all to Austria and to Germany, and that the affair of 
repressing her was neither primarily nor mainly the affair of the 
Western powers. It was feeling, and not argument, that raised the 
Crimean war into popularity. Itis, as I think, feeling, and not argu- 
ment, that has plunged it into the abyss of odium. The experiment, 
so far as Turkey is concerned, has not succeeded, and its ill-success 
is visited upon the policy which obtained for it a trial. 

None of the motives which I have recited as supposed to justify 
the war will, I think, be found to form the tissue of the correspon- 
dence. It proceeded, as I conceive, upon a more just and noble 
idea expressed by Lord Russell when, on the outbreak of hostilities, 
he denounced the emperor Nicholas as ‘ the wanton disturber of the 
peace of Europe.’ We were not the merely self-elected champions of 
that European peace. We, the British nation, were one member 
of the great standing confederacy of its powers. Of its chief powers 
only, I admit, but of its chief powers acting in the general interest 
of the smaller powers, as well as of themselves; nay, mainly in the 
interest of the smaller powers, if a distinction is to be drawn, 
because it is they who are the favourite and easy prey of the 
aggressor and the spoiler; acting too by a general consent, which 
amounts to moral delegation, in a case where the complexity and 
constant shifting of the matters to be dealt with absolutely require 
that they be left in the hands of a very few. When, at a certain 
period in 1853, France had ceased to be a party in the controversy 
of the holy places, and the question came to lie between Russia and 
Turkey, this confederacy was acting against one of its own recalci- 
trant members, and striving to bring it back within the limits of 
the general order. The opposite contention can only be that this 
effort was wrong ab initio, and that Russia ought to have been 
allowed to work its will upon Turkey as an outlawed state. Was 
such a doctrine tenable ? 

At that period two great authorities, namely, Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, believed prospectively in the regeneration 
of Turkey. They have not been supported by our later experience. 
But their belief was not without some warrant or excuse. Mahmoud 
had been, at a recent date, a reforming sovereign ; though it is now 
fairly open to dispute whether the new Turkish system is better 
than the old. Moreover, the energetic will of Lord Stratford had 
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proved effectual in bringing about at Constantinople some really 
beneficial changes. Even now we see how, quite apart from the 
action or responsibility of Turkey, some of the gravest dangers to 
European peace are smouldering, amidst populations essentially 
peaceful, beneath the surface of the Balkan peninsula. It is surely 
hard to say that the great powers, acting as a body, had no concern 
with the peace of Europe generally; or to say that that concern 
stopped short of the Balkan peninsula, that is to say, of the Turkish 
empire. And, unless by asserting one of these two propositions, it 
seems impossible to assail in principle those prolonged and im- 
portant stages of the negotiations of 1853, in which Austria, England, 
France, and Prussia were with one voice pressing upon Russia the 
counsels of moderation and of peace. 

In suggesting it as a defence for the policy of 1853 that it was 
a European protest against the wrong-doing of a single state, I do 
not adopt a tone merely apologetic, but am prepared to argue that 
this policy represented an advance in civilisation, and a method of 
action favourable in itself to peace. To appreciate this argument, 
we must go back to the Europe that then was. Although, since 
that period, an Italy and a Germany have been effectively constituted, 
yet some ground has been lost as well as gained. There was then 
no pitting of the great states one against another such as there is 
at the present day; and the pest of militarism, one of the greatest 
that afflicts humanity, had not attained anything like its now por- 
tentous and ever-increasing development, to which it is difficult to 
see a limit other than the satiety and the exhaustion which war 
at the last may produce, or a lapse of continental states into general 
bankruptcy. Since the vision of a universal ruler, which played upon 
the mind of Dante, disappeared, the law of nations has grown up ; 
and although indeterminate in its outline, it is acknowledged to be 
on the whole a check upon wrong, and a blessing to mankind. But 
the opinion which supports it is a diluted, a disembodied, opinion. 
It has no executory power at its back. It seems impossible in our 
day to supply one, by means of a formal confederation among states 
for the purpose. But the history of the century had shown that 
there might be combinations for good, as well as for evil, formed pro 
hée vice among the powers. By such a combination, though it was 
only partial, Greece was restored from slavery to freedom; and 
Belgium obtained her emancipation from the incorporating union 
which the congress of Vienna, with its utter scepticism as to prin- 
ciples, and its unbounded faith in material means, had devised for 
her. In neither of these instances, however, was any one of the 
great powers worse than a neutral, with malveillance. In 1858 the 
offence came from one among themselves, and the design was that 
the others should act as a European constabulary against the 
transgressor. Had the four powers, which jointly conducted the 
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argument against Russia, been equally at one in their sense of the 
ulterior obligation which such arguments entail, it appears almost 
a certainty that Russia would have given way to their united 
authority. 

But when instability of purpose or dynastic sympathies induced 
the king of Prussia, though he had put his hand to the plough with 
the rest, to turn back and to desert them in their certainly arduous 
undertaking, the force of the combination was essentially crippled. 
With a friendly Prussia on his frontier, the emperor Nicholas was 
free to direct his main attack against Austria ; and it was an opinion 
held by men of weight that, before she could be succoured by an 
invasion of Russia from the west, the armies of that power might 
find their way to the gates of Vienna. On this ground, Lord 
Aberdeen always declined to complain of Austria for not joining in 
the war, after she had not only supported, but devised and prompted, 
the final summons to the czar which was its immediate cause. So 
it came about that, when the moment of action had arrived, England 
and France stood alone upon the field. They agreed to sustain in 
arms what they had urged in argument; and they agreed also to 
clear their moral position by a reciprocal engagement that neither 
would seek aselfish benefit from the war. Apart from a question which 
we cannot fathom, as to the personal motives of the French emperor, 
the war may claim this rare eulogium; it was an unselfish war. 
Is it unreasonable to hold that the recession of the western powers, 
at the supreme moment, might have failed to secure peace in the 
East, and would have struck a blow at the principle that there are 
cases of unwritten law, in which unquestioned right and sufficient 
might may warrantably take up arms for the putting down of wrong? 

But was the right unquestioned ? Ought we to have persisted in 
our advocacy on behalf of Turkey, when Russia had accepted, and 
Turkey had refused, the Vienna note, presented in the autumn of 
1853, by the European powers, as a fair adjustment of the question 
in dispute? Did not the acceptance of that note by Russia consti- 
tute a moral covenant between her and them? And after that 
acceptance, were they not bound either to enforce the instru- 
ment upon the sultan, or to leave him to take the consequences of 
refusing it ? ‘ 

The best answer to this question is perhaps to be found in the 
certain fact, that the lapse of the Vienna note did not bring about 
the war. The communications were continued through the re- 
mainder of the year. Towards its close, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe suggested to his government a plan of accommodation, to which 
he had been able to secure the assent of Turkey. It appeared to 
the ministers to possess every advantage that had been offered by 
the Vienna note, and to be, for their preventive purposes, identical 
with it. When it was laid before the czar, it was at least entertained 
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by him, and it does not appear to have been encountered by specific 
objections. There was considerable time taken, and there was also 
a mission of count Orloff to Vienna, which, though Lord Clarendon * 
had his suspicions about it, was regarded by the Austrian am- 
bassador, and according to my recollection by the ministers of this 
country generally, as a prelude to acceptance. But eventually the 
emperor repelled the pacific overture, and it was ite repulsion 
which brought the negotiations to a final close. 

I shall not dwell on the incidents of the Crimean war beyond 
the compass of a few lines. To England, at the outset, accrued a 
large share of the military glory, but a small one towards the close. 
Indeed, the defence of Sebastopol for eleven months may perhaps 
be deemed a more brilliant feat of arms than the attack and capture. 
The grievous sufferings of our army in the winter of 1854, from 
deficiencies of organisation and supply, naturally raised impatience 
at home; and the house of commons ordered an inquiry by a 
committee, which laid the blame upon the ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen. Meantime, the government of Lord Palmerston had 
ordered an inquiry by commissioners on the spot, who laid the 
blame upon the military authorities of the army. A board of 
general officers then sat at Chelsea, and laid the blame on the com- 
missariat. Finally, Mr. Roebuck moved in the House of Commons 
to proceed upon the report of its committee: but the House refused. 
The transaction, as a whole, was discreditable to parliamentary 
government. But the interest of a war concentrates itself on the 
main issue. The emperor of Russia, after his defeats at Alma and 
Inkermann, declared himself willing to concede the four points, 
which had been the cause of war. But the allies were now deter- 
mined on the destruction of Sebastopol, soon after which event 
hostilities were brought to a close. Can it in justice be denied 
that, if the main objects of the war were the chastisement of 
Russia, and an interval of peace for Turkey, with a fair trial of her 
capacity to reform her institutions, those objects were attained ? 
This may remain true although that precious term of twenty tran- 
quil years is now known to have been barren of results, and no such 
experiment either ought, or is likely, to be repeated. My belief is that, 
as compared with most wars, the war of 1854-6 will hold in history 
no dishonourable place. For its policy must be regarded a parte 
ante, although the inevitable fallibility of human judgments may be 
once again illustrated, in an important particular, by its results. 

It must, however, be confessed that the Crimean war had impor- 
tant consequences, which have their weight apart from its incidents 
and its merits. Mr. Greville well observes, that the peace of Paris, 
when it arrived, was accepted but not loved. The dogs of war had 
been let loose, and had had a meal, but not a satisfying meal. The 
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government of Lord Palmerston exhibited a prudent self-denial. 
British opinion would have supported a continuance of the war, but 
it must have been a continuance either single-handed, or with the 
sole, and necessarily slender, assistance of Sardinia. In France, 
where the quarrel had from the first been one of the emperor rather 
than the nation, the emperor, as well as the nation, was heartily 
tired and would no more of it. But it had stirred British emotion 
from its depths, and such a cauldron cannot be set boiling without 
results. 

In the first place, it is in the nature of such an alliance, when 
carried to the height of close military partnership, to put a daily and 
hourly strain on the relations between the respective countries. It 
is in the nature of a marriage, but of a marriage not due to love, 
or congeniality, or even far-reaching calculation, but simply to 
occasion. The perpetual openings for difference in council upon 
measures to be taken, the different estimates of the shares severally 
due either in successes or defeats, want of clear accord as to ends 
even where means are agreed on, the cropping out of national pecu- 
liarities, even the mere difference of language, which so much 
hinders sympathy, are in their various degrees sources of danger. 
It is well known that in the local measures connected with the 
execution of the treaty sharp differences arose; and it is not alto- 
gether improbable that the alliance, by entailing an unseen but 
constant tension, prepared the way for that new condition of 
European politics, under which the accord of England and France, 
operative with certain exceptions since 1830, ceased to be an 
element of weight and power in the contingencies of continental 
controversy. 

Such an effect of the alliance may be matter of dispute. It is, 
I think, an assertion less open to controversy that, from the time 
of the Crimean war, the temper of the British public became more 
susceptible, both of offence and of panic ; that the limitation of public 
charge, which had been so energetically prosecuted for a quarter of 
a century, from that time gradually lost its hold upon a nation 
familiarised with great outlays, and not yet exhausted by them ; and 
that we simultaneously passed into a period of comparative apathy 
with regard to the work of legislative progress at home. The momentum 
imparted by the first reform act had died away; the increase of 
wealth had slackened the appetite for improvement, for with the 
wealthy it is always well; excitement increased, but it was quarrel- 
some or alarmed excitement, while tranquil progress languished ; 
and the rise, so to speak, in the national temperament co-operated 
with other causes in leading us towards a state of things, in which 
the intolerable amount of parliamentary arrears has become a 
bye-word. 

I shall touch very lightly and briefly on events which happened 
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between the Crimean war and the year 1860. Thesecond war with 
China in 1857 forms one of an unhappy series, on which we may 
thankfully remember that it has long since reached its close. In 
the house of commons, a condemnation of Sir John Bowring’s 
proceedings was supported from every quarter except that of the 
government, and carried by a majority of nineteen. But, on a dis- 
solution, the constituency not unnaturally rallied to the war-cry, 
and the supporters of Lord Palmerston were reinforced by the gain 
of nearly fifty seats. He was, notwithstanding this brilliant success, 
promptly punished, at the beginning of 1858, by a dismissal from 
office for language and a policy which were deemed too pacific, in 
his correspondence with France on the alleged harbouring of foreign 
conspirators in England. Meantime, the country had been carried 
through all the phases of excited feeling by the Indian mutiny of 
1857, and Lord Canning had gained immortal honour, and the 
ephemeral nickname of ‘ Clemency Canning,’ by his self-command 
amidst the storm, and his prudent humanity. It is highly to the 
honour of Mr. Greville that, though but very slightly connected 
with the viceroy by personal ties, he did not wait for the moment 
of the defences made by Lord Granville, Lord Palmerston, and the 
duke of Argyll, but bestirred himself to put friends in motion, on 
the simple grounds of candour and justice, against the ravings of 
the Times. 

The reconstitution of Italy will come partially into view, when 
we proceed to consider the occurrences of 1860. It was, to say the 
least, among the most remarkable events of the century; for it 
brought into a living, organic whole what had been a mass of dis- 
jointed fragments for fourteen hundred years. Together with the 
sense of nationality, and a great increase in the aggregate of wealth, 
it has placed law and order on a solid foundation throughout the 
peninsula, where, for half a century before, there had been little but 
severe repression or constantly recurring revolt. The geographical 
limits of Italy were so deeply set by the hand of nature, as to make 
the lust of territory, at least of European territory, unlikely, and 
to mark her as probably destined to be a conservative power. But 
she has not escaped the infection of the prevailing militarism, or 
the tremendous burdens it imposes. The Italians, like other free 
nations, must accept the responsibilities of free government: it 
rests with them, at least collectively, to apply the remedy to the 
mischiefs from which they suffer. Meantime, their dangers are, 
perhaps, less than those of some great countries, and their com- 
pensations greater; for it is agreed that common service in the 
Italian army has powerfully quickened the sentiment of the national 
unity, while it also appears that the practice of Christian observ- 
ances has been more regular as well as more free in Rome since 
the downfall of the temporal power of the popedom. Mr. Greville 
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belonged to a generation which for the most part had little sympathy 
with Italy, and it is to be regretted that his references to the action 
of Lords Palmerston and Russell in this matter are usually couched 
in terms of censure. 

In the summer of 1859, after Lord Palmerston had taken office, 
the question of reform stood for treatment at home, and the recon- 
stitution of Italy, opened and begun by the Franco-Austro-Sar- 
dinian war, constituted the salient point of foreign politics. Other 
serious contingencies were gradually brought into view. We had 
invited and suffered in June at the mouth of the Peiho a disaster, 
which only became known in this country months afterwards. It 
caused the despatch of fresh force to China, which, however, was 
the bearer of peaceful proposals. It was during the same autumn 
of 1859, that Mr. Cobden broached his conception of a commercial 
treaty with France, and obtained such encouragement from members 
of the cabinet as warranted his entering into informal communica- 
tions with the emperor. But, by degrees, as the session of 1860 
proceeded, there was developed out of the miscarriage at the Peiho 
a financial disturbance, and a collision between the houses of lords 
and commons on the repeal of the paper duty : and out of the Italian 
question, the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France, which, 
rightly or wrongly, inflamed the temper of this country, brought 
about a new and enlarged estimate of our military necessities, put 
an end to the remains of the entente cordiale with France, and 
might well, but for the counteracting force of the commercial treaty, 
have issued at once in a war between the two nations. Rarely, if 
ever, in the course of our history has there been such a mixture of 
high considerations, legislative, military, commercial, foreign, and 
constitutional, each for the most part traversing the rest, and all 
capable of exercising a vital influence on public policy, as in the 
long and complicated session of 1860. 

It was, however, the commercial treaty, which first struck the 
keynote of the year; and the silent conflict between the motives 
and provisions of the treaty on the one hand, and the excitement 
and exasperation of military sentiment on the other, which consti- 
tuted its most deeply marked and peculiar feature. These opposing 
forces lay in different strata of the British community. The popular 
sense was with the treaty; the upper-class feeling and opinion were 
arrayed on the side of our defensive ardour. But the acute com- 
mercial instinct of the mercantile classes threw the weight of the 
north of England into the scale of peace, and so brought about a 
curiously balanced and fluctuating result. Like the builders of the 
second Temple, grasping their tool with one hand and the sword with 
the other, we with one hand established commercial relations with 
France of unexampled amity and closeness, while with the other we 
built ships, constructed fortifications, and founded volunteers, all 
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with a silent, but well-understood and exclusive, view to an appre- 
hended invasion from France. 

Another important result was simultaneously achieved, with 
which unhappily the school of Mr. Greville have little sympathy, 
but which was highly agreeable to the two chief members of the 
government, Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, and to some of 
their colleagues. The augmentation of our force in 1859 and 1860, 
it can hardly be questioned, had the incidental effect of strengthen- 
ing the position of England in the councils of Europe with respect 
to the reconstitution of Italy. 

The views of the French emperor on behalf of Italy had been 
limited to the union of Lombardy with the Sardinian kingdom, and 
to the formation of an Italian confederation, over which it was 
hoped that the pope might preside. But this project never came to 
the birth. Louis Napoleon had entangled himself in confidential 
communications with a stronger and better informed intellect than 
his own. Cavour knew that the Italian governments were under- 
mined by an all but universal disaffection. He was powerfully 
encouraged by the British minister, Sir James Hudson, whom at 
his own table he described to me as quel womo italianissimo, and of 
whom he said ° in the autumn of 1859, ‘ He has done ten times more 
than ever I did.’ In that year and 1860 the limited acquisition of 
Lombardy was so extended, that the kingdom of Italy was definitely 
constituted, and extended over the peninsula with limited exceptions ; 
those exceptions themselves, as in the event it proved, soon to be 
cancelled. 

The rapid extension, however, of liberated Italy, far beyond the 
projected limit, induced the Emperor Napoleon to exact from its 
reluctant rulers the cession of Nice and of Savoy. Both the leaders 
of the British government spoke publicly of this proceeding with 
marked disapproval. The whole of the transaction had the air of 
being adjusted in the dark, and was of a nature to arouse the sus- 
picions of men like Lords Palmerston and Russell, whose recollec- 
tions carried them back to the last great historic period of French 
ambition and aggression. As to the smaller district, which was 
purely Italian, it is hard to find a pretext for the severance, though 
Nice has now been converted by the French into a splendid and im- 
posing city. But as to Savoy, it was plain that she could hardly 
continue to be an appendage to an Italian kingdom, with which she 
had only the feeble tie of dynasty, while she was severed from it in 
language and in blood, as well as by the formidable commercial barrier 
of the Alps. It is stated by the editor of these journals as within his 
own knowledge '° that the emperor, in order to obtain the countenance 
of the British government, offered to annex ‘a considerable portion 
of the Faucigny district to the canton of Geneva,’ but that ‘ Lord 
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Palmerston rejected the proposal.’ Speaking in the house of com- 
mons on 24 Aug. 1860, he said that, in the opinion of all the states 
of Europe, ‘for the future, forethought and precaution must be the 
duty of every power.’ Lord Russell had at an earlier date, after 
referring to our preceding relations of special friendship with 
France, spoken, amidst warm cheering from the opposition, of the 
new necessity for contemplating ‘ other arrangements.’ Mr. Gre- 
ville writes on 18 March of this ‘ concerted villainy,’ meaning the 
two annexations, that ‘ such enormities as are unblushingly exhibited 
to the world excite an indignation which breaks through every 
restraint, and people will not hold their peace, happen what may.’ " 

Mr. Greville says,’? with perfect truth, ‘Nothing can be more 
curious than the unravelling of this web.’ We promoted with the 
whole of our moral force the extension of the Sardinian annexations 
beyond the scope of the French plans. France, on account of the 
extensions, demanded annexations for herself most unpalatable to 
us. Sardinia, having made her concessions to France, proceeded 
still further in the erection of a great nation, and obtained the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. Hereupon there grew up in some impor- 
tant quarters a fear of further demands on the part of France. 
While we complained of her demand for Savoy and Nice, we were 
open to the answer that it was the consequence of proceedings in 
Italy which we had with all our might favoured and encouraged ; 
and while we cherished warlike emotion in the country by these 
complaints, we also applied the most powerful stimulus to its 
trading instincts and its peaceful spirit by pushing forward per- 
sistently the arrangements for giving effect to the commercial 
treaty. The complication was extraordinary, the opportunities for 
criticism abundant; but it cannot be doubted that a great balance 
of good was gained. 

In the country, however, the question of Savoy and Nice was 
taken up by political partisanship and irritated susceptibility, not 
only with animation but with fury. Still the ministers, if impelled 
in the direction of alarm, were held back within the bounds of quie- 
tude by the meshes of a large and complex arrangement, to which 
both the finance of the year and their credit as a government were 
inseparably attached. It was for them, upon the whole, like a case 
of the impact of two opposite and equal forces, which causes noise 
but need not destroy equilibrium. 

The treaty of commerce was in itself a really great historical 
event, even had it not been, as I have presumed to suggest, in its con- 
sequences an event greater still. Mr. Cobden had, according to the 
generous avowal of Sir Robert Peel, the lion’s part in the repeal of 
the corn laws. He now conferred on his country a second benefit, 
scarcely inferior to the first. The effect on our trade with France 
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was enormous. It had already risen, under the influence mainly of 
our one-sided legislation in the sense of free commerce, to six and 
twenty millions sterling for the year 1859. In 1864 it rose nearly 
to fifty, and it has since touched almost seventy. It gave a power- 
ful impetus to similar legislation elsewhere, which has since been 
checked, indeed, but by no means wholly cancelled. It has created 
in France itself an important party favourable to freedom of com- 
merce, and though the term has long passed at which the treaty 
might have been abolished, it has been maintained by the sheer 
force of public opinion. But that party of free commerce is also a 
party of peace, able, when it has fair play, to act beneficially on the 
policy of the country ; and it is clear that the disastrous war of 
1870, so unjustly waged, was the work of the government, not of 
the nation. The treaty was brought about by the contemporaneous 
existence, in France and England, of two men, one on either side 
the water, singularly unlike, yet like in this, that they were both 
emancipated from conventionality, and that each was disposed to con- 
fide in the other. These two were Cobden and the emperor. 
Hence came into existence the most important diplomatic arrange- 
ment known in the commercial history of Europe ; conceived in 
the brains of these its parents, and brought into the world without 
so much as a blue or a yellow book to describe its ante-natal 
stages, or even to register its birth. Is it not by a strange irony 
of fortune that the same Napoleonic rule should have conferred on 
France the greatest material benefit it has ever received, and en- 
tailed on it the most ruinous reverse it has ever suffered ? 

There are, however, two objections taken to the treaty, one eco- 
nomical, and the other moral. 

The economical objection is, that it was on our side an offence 
against the laws of the science, of which we were the sworn adhe- 
rents. The science of political economy says, that any relaxations 
of duty are in themselves beneficial to the state which makes them, 
and that to withhold the benefit from itself, because it cannot obtain 
other relaxations in the laws of other states, is to affirm that ‘ half 
a loaf’ is not better, but worse than ‘ no bread.’ 

Having served the crown as vice-president and president of the 
board of trade in 1841 and the following years, I had a very full 
personal experience of the difficulties, nay, the mischiefs, incident 
to the negotiation of commercial treaties in the ordinary fashion. 
It is quite true that in the main the operation, however disguised, 
may be summed up in these words: ‘I will not, or at the least I 
wish you to believe that I will not, secure for myself certain changes 
of commercial law, which I know to be beneficial, unless you will add 
to that benefit another benefit, in its nature perfectly separate, by 
making certain other changes in your law.’ I have said ‘in the 
main’ because the arguments are qualified by a consideration of the 
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effects which they may produce upon revenue. But this, at the 
early date I now speak of, was a consideration of the second order, 
as may be plainly perceived from the fact that the correspondence 
was conducted by the board of trade through the foreign office, in- 
stead of deriving its inspiration from the chancellor of the exchequer. 

Now the treaty of 1860 corresponded in point of form with the 
tariff treaties we had formerly tried and failed to make, excepting 
only that the channel of the correspondence was unofficial. But, in 
its substance, it was on the English side absolutely and wholly dif- 
ferent. On the French side the emperor Napoleon was thoroughly 
seized of the idea that, by a bold stride towards freedom of trade, 
he might greatly improve the condition of his people, and thus 
strengthen the foundations of his sovereignty; but he was also 
aware that he could not wholly remove the fences of protective duty 
without exposing his measure to defeat, and himself to serious 
damage and disparagement. On his side this was the limiting 
consideration. Our commercial aim was different. In the tariffs 
of 1842, 1845, and 1853 we had passed through the stages at 
which restricted protection is substituted for actual or virtual 
monopoly. Our object and intention was to bring about an absolute 
equality between producers in various countries as the rule of our 
law, and to show the world that, while it is a good to substitute 
low duties for high duties, to change low duties into no duties at all 
is, in the view of national wealth, a still greater good. Our action, 
therefore, was entirely disengaged from all that could lead us to 
haggle or to huxter; and, quite apart from co-operation with 
France, was only bounded by considerations of revenue. If we 
must consider the question as one of give and take, what we gave 
was this. First, we tied our own hands in respect to matters on 
which we should otherwise have been free, but should never have 
wished to use our freedom. Secondly, we made at once, and on 
a large scale, fiscal changes which might otherwise, to the great 
detriment of the country, have been postponed. On the side of 
taking we obtained a vast increase of our trade with France; a 
great impulse to legislation for the relief of commerce throughout 
the world; a considerable security for the continued operation of 
the same principles; and, lastly, a powerful counteraction to the 
disturbing causes which in 1860 so gravely menaced the peaceful 
relations of the two countries. 

A more ambiguous question may be raised as to the conceal- 
ment which the emperor practised, and which it was part of his 
design to practise, against members of his own government, in 
the inception and preparation of the treaty. I certainly remember 
learning that in Paris it was deemed essential to keep the minister 
of foreign affairs in total ignorance of the negotiations. On this 
side the water, the measure assumed the shape of a further and 
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vast sweep of articles from the tariff. The detail was kept secret, in 
accordance with uniform practice, to avoid premature speculation ; 
although, on account of the considerable revenue affected by the 
change, in lieu of which new provisions would be necessary, it 
was requisite to obtain the assent of the cabinet to the outline of 
the scheme at an early date. This was effected without great 
difficulty. We were only parties to the abnormal concealment 
practised by the emperor in this single respect, that we were 
aware of it; for we neither did, nor omitted to do, anything in 
consequence of that concealment. The method of proceeding 
by personal correspondence was without doubt adopted because 
of its rapidity and facility; because we had no stipulations, as 
commonly understood, to place upon record; and because the 
substance of the treaty, on account of its involving revenue, 
required the assent of parliament and was essentially conditional. 
Although before its production as part of the budget, Lord Clarendon 
(then out of office) ‘shook his head, Overstone pronounced against 
the treaty, the Times thundered against it,’'* yet it was received 
by the house of commons with the liveliest satisfaction. 

Its fate was, however, chequered ; and was peculiar in this, that 
the first blow struck at it was delivered by the hand of one of the best 
among its friends. Lord Russell, keenly alive to the discredit of any 
tampering as in former years with the question of the franchise, in- 
sisted on introducing his Reform Bill on 1 March, when the treaty 
and the financial proposals of the year, numerous and complex as 
they were, had not proceeded beyond their early stages. This was in 
flat violation of a rule of Lord Bacon’s, even more weighty now than 
in his time, which Sir James Graham was fond of quoting: ‘ Never 
overlap business.’ The treaty and the finance had many enemies, 
the reform had more. The enemies of the treaty were thus invited 
to obstruct it through prolonged debating on reform, and the 
enemies of reform to discharge a corresponding office by prolonged 
debating on the finance. A large majority of the house were in 
disguised hostility to the extension of the franchise. The discussions 
on it were at once protracted, intermittent, and languid. No divi- 
sion was taken against it; it was read a second time on 3 May, no 
less than two months after its introduction. It was defeated by the 
pure vis inertia of the house skilfully applied; and it was withdrawn 
on 11 June. But it had done its work by delaying the tail of the 
financial measures until a time when the marriage effected by the 
treaty between England and France had outlived its parliamentary 
honeymoon. There had intervened the Savoy and Nice explosion ; 
settlement with China was uncertain ; the prospects of the harvests 
were bad; French invasion was apprehended by many men usually 
rational. The paper duty bill, which would have passed the commons 

13 Journals, ii, 239. 
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by a large majority at the beginning of March, only escaped defeat 
on 8 May by a majority of nine, and was thrown out of the house 
of lords on the 20th. Towards the close of the session, the fortifica- 
tion scheme was proposed and carried, though on a scale contem- 
plating the expenditure of five millions instead of an original sum 
of nine. Mr. Greville’s sympathies are with the opponents of the 
reform bill and the commercial changes, but he recites the events of 
this fluctuating year, though in a fragmentary way as he approaches 
the end of his work, yet with impartiality; and his own natural 
sagacity led him to say of Lord Derby’s movement in the house of 
lords, against the repeal of the paper duty, that ‘he will probably 
obtain a very unwise and perilous success, which he will before 
long have reason to regret.’ 

But he estimated rightly the brilliancy of the momentary 
triumph, and when on 6 July the government obtained a minor 
success by carrying a resolution to repeal the differential duty of 
customs on paper, he writes compassionately, ‘The great result is 
to give some life to half-dead, broken-down, tempest-tossed Glad- 
stone.’ 

He might perhaps have added what was more material. The 
treaty (which was at issue in the vote) was saved from the minis- 
terial wreck, and by this, if I am right in my estimate of the 
political currents, and torrents, of the year, a real risk of a war 
against France, and possibly also against Italy, was averted. 

W. E. Guapstone. 





Notes and Documents 


CTESIAS AND THE SEMIRAMIS LEGEND. 


In the last number of this Review, pp. 97 sq., Mr. Gilmore argues (agains 

Duncker and others) that Ctesias cannot have got the legend of Semiramis 
from Iranian sources, but made it up himself, combining what he had 
heard from Babylonians about the historical Sammuramit (or rather Sam- 
muramat), wife (?) of Rammannirar (812-788 B.c.), with the figure of 
Ishtar, the warlike and cruel goddess of Babylonian mythology, and build- 
ing thereupon an elaborate romance. He assumes that the Semiramis 
of Herodotus (whose date, according to that author, may be put about 
750 B.c.) is the historical Sammuramat, and appears to hold that the 
mythical Semiramis is Ctesias’s own creation. This view seems to call 
for modification in accordance with certain evidences which Mr. Gilmore 
has not taken into account. 

When Herodotus says that Semiramis lived five generations before 
Nitocris, it is barely possible that he identifies her with Sammuramat, 
whose date is approximately suitable (i.e. within thirty or forty years) ; 
but in that case the identification was a mistake, due to a confusion 
between two names which had a similar sound to a Greek ear but were 
really quite distinct. 

For in the first place the Sammuramat whose name occurs on an 
inscription found on several statues of Nebo, with the title ‘lady of the 
palace’ (wife or mother ?) of Rammannirar, was not queen of Babylon, 
but a great lady of the Assyrian court at a time when the Assyrian 
empire did not include Babylonia.' 

And in the second place the Semitic form of the name Semiramis is 
known to be Shémiraim, a word formed according to familiar analogies, 
and one which has no etymological connexion with Sammuramat, even 
the initial letters being etymologically distinct, while at the same time it 
bears no mark of having been borrowed and corrupted in the borrowing. 
Schrader, indeed (‘K. A. T.’ 2nd ed. p. 366), will have it that the 
Hebrews, borrowing the name Sammuramat, which they did not under- 
stand, transformed it into more intelligible shape. But the Hebrews 
knew the name of Semiramis only as the name of a deity. Shémirim 
occurs in the Old Testament only in the plural form Shemiramoth, 
which, in several passages of Chronicles, appears as the name of a 

} She may have been a Babylonian princess by origin, for she seems to be connected 


with the first introduction into Nineveh of the Babylonian worship of Nebo. See 
Tiele, Babylonisch-assyrische Geschichte, i. 212. 
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Levite, but according to all analogy was originally a place-name and 
meant ‘images of Shemiram,’ just as Anathoth means ‘images of 
Anath’ (G. Hoffmann, ‘ Syrische Acten persischer Mirtyrer,’ p. 187). 
And, in fact, the main evidence that Semiramis in Greek answers to a 
Semitic Shemiram is not got from Hebrew at all. The form Shemiram 
for the name of the famous Assyrian queen is used by Syrian writers, 
who, if they had known the word only from the Greek, would certainly 
not have transcribed it so, and place-names derived from Shemiram are 
found in Media and Armenia even in the middle ages (Hoffmann, wt 
supra). It is incredible that all this has no other foundation than 
the imagination of Ctesias, or vague traditions of an obscure Assyrian 
lady of the eighth century B.c., of whom we know nothing for certain 
except that she is named on an inscription as ‘lady of the palace’ of 
Rammannirar. 

Apart from the legends recounted by Greek historians, the main thing 
known about Semiramis is that she was celebrated in tradition as the 
author of marvellous works of building and engineering (especially earth- 
works), and that towns were called after her name far beyond the limits 
of the Semitic lands. ‘The works of Semiramis,’ says Strabo (xvi. 1. 2), 
‘are pointed out throughout almost the whole continent, earthworks 
bearing her name, walls and strongholds, aqueducts and stair-like roads 
over mountains, canals, roads and bridges.’ Ultimately every stupendous 
work by the Euphrates or in Iran seems to have been ascribed to her— 
even the Behistun inscription of Darius (Diod. ii, 18. 2). And it is plain 
that this very Semiramis of later folklore is the Semiramis of Herodotus, 
who built the marvellous earthworks that confined the Euphrates at 
Babylon (i. 184), and after whom one of the gates of that city was named 
(iii. 155). That Herodotus supposes her to have been an historical queen, 
of comparatively modern date, is a small matter when set against this 
substantial evidence that his Semiramis has the same reputation as the 
Semiramis of later Jegend. Moreover, though Herodotus, reserving the 
whole history of Babylon for his ‘Accvpur dAdyor (i. 184), tells us no more 
about Semiramis, it seems that he knew more, and that what he knew 
was not to her advantage, for in i. 185 he says that Nitoeris, the other 
great Babylonian queen-builder, was a person of more sense (cvrerwrépn) 
than her predecessor. The commentators who have found in this expres- 
sion an allusion to the disorderly life of the mythical Semiramis may be 
in error, but at least they have more probability on their side than 
E. Meyer, who declares oracularly that the Semiramis of Ctesias has 
nothing to do with her of Herodotus (‘Gesch. des Alterthums,’ p. 499). 
And if it is difficult to separate the Semiramis of Herodotus from the 
mythical queen of later writers, it is still more difficult to make the latter 
the mere invention of Ctesias. Dino, for example, certainly does not 
copy Ctesias in the details preserved by Alian (‘ Var. Hist.’ vii. 1); and 
who will believe that Ctesias had such influence in the east as well as in 
the west that his romance gave names to Shamirimagerd (Van) in 
Armenia, to Samiran in Dailam, and other places in the remote east ? 

It is not disputed that the Semiramis of Ctesias and of later story is 
closely akin to the Semitic Aphrodite (Ishtar, Astarte) from whose myth 
the leading features in her character are drawn. But in point of fact 
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Semiramis is not an historical queen whose legend was enriched in later 
times with elements borrowed from religious myth ; she is primarily a 
goddess, and becomes a quasi-historical queen only by virtue of that 
euhemerism which in the east is so much older than Euhemerus. 

The story of Semiramis in Diodorus (through whom we know the 
narrative of Ctesias) consists of three parts. The first of these is the 
legend of her birth, in which, in spite of a clumsy attempt to present 
the story of a theogony as ordinary history, it is clear that Semiramis 
is the daughter of Derceto, the fish goddess of Ascalon, and is herself 
the Astarte whose sacred doves were honoured at Ascalon and throughout 
Syria. Then comes a second part, in which the supernatural element is 
more successfully eliminated ; this is the record of her exploits and wars. 
Finally we have the legend of her miraculous disappearance from earth 
with the statement that the Assyrians (i.e. the Syrians) worship her as a 
goddess, and that some say she was turned into a dove. If Ctesias had 
been inventing history for the Greeks, instead of recounting a legend, he 
would never have given the first and third parts of this story, and the 
conclusion is therefore inevitable that in eastern legend Semiramis was a 
goddess and a form of Astarte. To seek an historical prototype for her is 
as foolish as to seek such a prototype for Heracles or for Romulus. 

That Semiramis is really a Semitic goddess, and that the name was 
used in Semitic cultus, appears from the O.T. Shemiramoth, ‘ images 
of Shemiram.’ And in spite of the rationalising objections taken by the 
author, it is quite clear from the statements of Lucian (De Dea Syria) 
that Semiramis and Derceto or Atargatis were worshipped together at 
Hierapolis (Bambyce, Mabbog) near the Euphrates, in the same associa- 
tion with sacred fish and sacred doves as appears in the birth-legend of 
Ctesias. And further, the erroneous statement of Diodorus and other 
Greek writers that Semiramis is Syriac for a dove must have some basis, 
and is probably a false conclusion from an epithet really given to the 
dove in certain parts of Syria. That epithet can hardly be other than 
‘bird of Semiramis,’ Semiramis meaning a form of Astarte. 

As regards the name of Semiramis, it is to be observed that the great 
Semitic deities were worshipped in many forms (even where the ritual 
was the same) and under various titles which are rather epithets than 
proper names. Shémi-raim, of which the first element means ‘ name’ and 
the second ‘ exalted,’ is such an epithet. Two constructions may be put 
on the connexion of these elements, and either of them gives a fit title for 
a great Semitic goddess. If we render ‘my name is exalted’ (Hoffmann), 
the title means simply ‘the highly famed.’ But I have ventured to 
suggest in the article ‘ Semiramis,’ in the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ another interpretation, which, perhaps, may be held to be 
preferable. In the inscription of Eshmunazar, Astarte is called ‘the 
name of Baal,’ i.e. the manifestation of the chief male deity. Shemiram 
in like manner may be rendered ‘ the name of Ram;’ and that Ram, ‘ the 
exalted one,’ was a divine title appears from the name Hiram (brother of 
Ram) and other evidences.” 

In the middle part of the story of Semiramis in Diodorus, her divine 
character falls very much into the background, especially in the three 
? That this interpretation is appropriate will appear below, p. 310, note 5. 

VOL. II.—NO. VI. x 
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episodes which alone are treated with any fulness of detail: the taking of 
Bactra, the building of Babylon, and the expedition against India. In all 
these there is very good reason to suspect with Mr. Gilmore the presence 
of at least a large element which is neither Semitic nor Iranian legend, 
but Greek addition. But it is not so plain that the additions are wholly 
or even mainly due to Ctesias, for C. Jacoby in the ‘ Rheinisches Museum’ 
(1855) has shown very clearly that the account in Diodorus does not come 
direct from Ctesias, but has incorporated elements from the history of 
Alexander’s eastern conquests ; and, indeed, he has made it probable that 
the work of Ctesias lay béfore Diodorus not in its original form but as 
recast by Clitarchus. If now we set aside on the one hand amplifications 
got from the history of Alexander’s campaigns, and on the other hand 
mistakes which might naturally be made by Ctesias himself, such as the 
statement that Semiramis was the foundress of Babylon and not merely 
the legendary builder of certain works there, and if further we make a 
reasonable allowance for the changes that were inevitable in the task of 
translating an eastern myth into the semblance of a history that should be 
credible to the Greeks, very little if anything remains that cannot be fairly 
regarded as part of an Astarte myth. The character of Semiramis is 
throughout that of Astarte or Ishtar, as is generally recognised, and as 
Mr. Gilmore has clearly brought out by reference to the epic of Izdubar. 
And, as regards the details of her career, it is to be observed that, except 
in the parts where the influence of Alexander’s campaigns is unmistakable, 
the story is little more than a thread of connexion between the various 
works in different parts of the East which were ascribed to her, and in part 
no doubt had local legends of the goddess. Itis plain that as time went on 
there was a growing tendency to ascribe all great remains to Semiramis, 
and it may be questioned whether in Ctesias’s original account she was 
already credited with Achemenian works like the Behistun inscription. 
But in view of the late survival of her name in remote parts like Dailam, 
and even in the neighbourhood of Merv (where Yacut mentions a place 
Shamiran), there is no reason to doubt that Semiramis was known in 
Iranian as well as in Semitic lands, in a variety of local connexions, but 
especially in connexion with certain artificial barrows, which, according 
to Diodorus (ii. 14. 2), marked the spots where she fixed her tent. 

Here, it may be said, we have a circumstance more appropriate to 
the historical legend of an actual queen than to the myth of a goddess. 
But by good fortune a fragment of John of Antioch (Miiller, ‘Fr. Hist. 
Gr.’ iv. 539, Syncellus, Bonn ed. i. 119) has been preserved to convict 
Diodorus (or his source) of infidelity not only to the original legend, but 
to the narrative of Ctesias. For here it is related from Ctesias that the 
mounds of Semiramis were nominally erected against inundations (cf. 
Herod. i. 184), but really were the graves of her lovers whom she buried 
alive. That this is the more original account, cannot be questioned ; it 
fits in with what Diodorus himself tells of the fate of the queen’s lovers, 
and with the fact that one of the mounds ascribed to her was known as 
the tomb of Ninus (Diod. ii. 7.1). Moreover it brings the Semiramis 
mounds into close and natural connexion with a central feature of the 
Astarte or Ishtar myth, the unhappy fate of all her paramours, which we 
read of in the legend of Izdubar. In this legend the first of those to 
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whom Ishtar’s love has been disastrous is Thammuz, the Adonis of the 
Greeks. The characteristic feature in the ritual of Adonis is that the 
god was worshipped first as dead and then as again alive, and accordingly 
his tomb was shown at various places of his worship in connexion with 
temples of Astarte.* Adonis (‘lord’) is a mere title, and essentially the 
same worship is associated with other names, especially with that of the 
eastern Memnon, a figure quite indistinguishable from Adonis, whose 
tombs (Memnonia) were shown in various parts of the East. There can, 
I think, be little doubt that Memnon is nothing more than a corruption 
in Greek mouths (under the influence of the Homeric Memnon) of 
Naaman (‘darling’) or of a diminutive Naamanon. For Ewald has 
pointed out that in Isaiah xvii. 10 ‘ plantings of Naamanim’ are equiva- 
lent to the Greek gardens of Adonis, and Lagarde (‘ Semitica,’ i. 82) has 
pushed the argument further, showing that the name of the anemone, 
which is said to have sprung from the blood of Adonis, is probably de- 
rived from Naaman (the final long @ being pronounced broad and so 
passing into w), just as the Arabs call the same flower ‘ wounds of the 
Naaman.’ These arguments may be strengthened by reference to 
Sozomen, vii. 29, who tells of an ancient tomb in Palestine (evidently 
sacred, for he supposes it to be the tomb of Micha) which the people of the 
place, ‘not knowing what they say, call Nedoereepava’ (so we must read; 
see Reland, ‘ Palestina,’ p. 698). This he supposes to mean the ‘ tomb of 
the faithful one,’ but it is plain that it was really ‘the tomb of the 
Naaman,’ i.e. of Adonis.‘ Finally, the river known to the ancients as 
Belus (i.e. Baal, a general divine name applicable to any male deity) had 
a Memnonion (Joseph. ‘ B. J.’ ii. 10, § 2) and was believed to be the place 
of the periodical new birth of Bel (Pliny, xxxvi. 190). It is now known as 
the river Naaman. Here, therefore, we have Baal, Memnon, and Naaman 
all connected with the same holy place and evidently identical. 

We seem, in fact, to be justified in associating all the graves of Semitic 
male gods (e.g. the grave of Bel or Baal at Babylon, and that of 
Heracles at Tyre) with a worship of the Adonis type—a worship which is 
closely connected with that of Astarte and Ishtar, and with a myth in 
which the god who dies but rises again is the lover of the great goddess. 
And as we already know that Semiramis is a form of Astarte, the conclu- 
sion is obvious that the tombs of her lovers are sanctuaries (hérda) cor- 
responding to the tomb sanctuaries of Adonis; and the analogy of the 
tombs of Adonis, which at Byblus and elsewhere were associated with a 
sanctuary and cult of Astarte, leads us to suppose that where there was 
a tumulus of the dead god there was also a sanctuary and worship of the 
goddess. We now see the point of the statement that the lovers were 
buried alive; being gods, they lived and received homage in their graves. 
So in the Armenian form of the legend, Ara, the lover of Semiramis, is 
slain but returns to life, just as Adonis spends part of the year with 
Aphrodite and part of it with Persephone (Apollod. iii. 14. 4; Macrob. 


8 At Byblus (De Dea Syria, 6. 7); at Amathus (Steph. Byz. compared with 
Pausanias, ix. 41. 2), and at Aphaca (Meliton in Cureton, Spic. Syr. p. 44 of the 
translation). See also Philostratus, ep. i., and Renan, Phénicie, pp. 287 sq. 

4 For this mistake, arising from a confusion of two Semitic gutturals, see Jerome 
on Isa. xvii. 10, who in the same way there translates naamanim by ‘ faithful.’ 
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‘ Saturnalia’ i. 21.8). And, again, the statement that the mounds were 
nominally built against inundations (cf. Herod. i. 184) implies that they 
stood near streams, and this is just what we find in the case of the 
Memnonia and tombs of Adonis. Yet another indication of the identity 
of our myth and the cult on which it rests with the myth and cult of 
Astarte and Adonis may be drawn from the proverb in Mar Apas Catina 
(Langlois, ‘ Collection des Historiens de l’Arménie,’ p. 29): ‘ Semiramis 
changed into stone long before Niobe.’ For Macrobius (‘ Sat.’ i. 21. 5), 
speaking of the Adonis myth, mentions a statue of Venus in the Lebanon 
mourning for her lover, whose eyes appeared to shed tears like the statue 
of Niobe. Such a rock-hewn figure of Astarte mourning for Adonis still 
exists, and has been figured by Renan (‘ Phénicie,’ pl. 38). 

It were easy to show that the Astarte myth accounts for other fea- 
tures in the Semiramis legend; thus the statement of Juba, in Pliny 
viii. 15, that one of her lovers was a horse, is taken from the Izdubar 
poem, which tells the same thing of Ishtar. Or, again, when Atlian 
(‘ Var. Hist.’ xii. 39) makes Semiramis take lions and panthers alive, we 
at once see that this story is derived from the common representation of 
Astarte and kindred eastern goddesses as riding on a lion (ef. ‘De Dea 
Syr.’ 31). But to dwell on these details would only carry us away from 
the main point, namely that the substantial basis of the whole story lies 
in the wide dispersion, beyond Semitic lands, of a cult of Semitic character 
associated with a goddess who bears a Semitic name. In this as in all 
other problems of antique religion legend is to be explained from cult and 
not conversely, and the diffusion of a Semitic religion in Iranian lands is 
a sufficient basis for the whole story of the conquests of Semiramis. The 
victories of the religion were necessarily conceived as the victories of the 
goddess, and at length were rationalised into the conquests of a Semitic 
queen. So viewed the myth acquires real value to the historian, though 
it records, not a chapter of political history, but an ancient chapter in the 
history of the religious influence of the Semites on foreign races. 

From this point of view it seems possible to get a little further in the 
explanation of Ctesias’s story and in the determination of its sources. It 
is generally admitted that the story formed no part of the official tradition 
of the origins of Babylonia and Assyria, which Ctesias might have learned 
from Babylonian priests. But this fact by no means involves the con- 
clusion that Ctesias invented the whole legend; on the contrary, it is not 
in Babylonia but in Iran that a legend of the conquests of Semiramis 
would naturally spring up to explain and connect together the local cults 
of the foreign goddess. The tendency to connect a number of local 
worships by a legendary narrative can be observed in all ancient mytho- 
logies, and seems to be the natural expression in matters of religion of an 
increased sense of political unity between the worshippers at the several 
local shrines which are brought into the story. A nation needs national 
deities, and gets them by binding together in a single legend the local 
deities of similar cult and character. There is direct historical evidence 
that a process of this sort had been going on in Persia just before the 
time of Ctesias; for it appears, both from Berosus (fr. 16) and from the 
inscriptions, that Artaxerxes II, at whose court Ctesias lived, was the first 
Persian king to introduce an official worship of Anaitis in all the great 
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cities of his empire. Anaitis was hardly a new deity, for her name 
(Anahita) is genuinely Iranian; so all that Artaxerxes can have done 
was to give official recognition and national character to a worship that 
had previously existed in unofficial form. And there can be no question 
that the official decree must have had for its basis a national movement 
towards wider recognition of the deity in question. No arbitrary decree 
could have made the worship of Anaitis so important as it continued to 
be in Persia from this time forth. 

Now, while the name of Anahita is Persian, the type and cultus of the 
goddess are hardly to be distinguished from those of Astarte, and scholars 
are agreed that she is the Aphrodite Urania (Astarte) whose worship 
Herodotus (i. 131) says that the Persians had adopted from the Assyrians 
and Arabs. Anaitis or Anahita, in fact, appears to be the official Persian 
name (since Artaxerxes II) of a goddess borrowed from the Semites and 
naturalised by being identified with the previously unimportant Anahita. 
The name of Anaitis is not known to Herodotus, who supposes (apparently 
incorrectly) that the Persians called her Mitra. But the presumption is that 
in old time, before she was completely naturalised, she was worshipped 
under one of the many titles which the Semites applied to the various 
forms of Astarte; and from what we have already learned we can hardly 
doubt that, at many of her shrines, this title was Semiramis. To give 
certainty to this hypothesis, it ought to be shown that the worship of 
Anaitis is not only modelled on Astarte worship in general, but corresponds 
to the particular type of that worship which we have seen to be associated 
with the name of Semiramis. Her name ought to be brought into con- 
nexion with the Semiramis mounds and with the worship of a male deity 
corresponding to Adonis. Now one of the shrines of Anaitis about which 
we are best informed is that at Zela in Pontus (Strabo, xi. 2. 4; xii. 3. 87). 
Zela was not so much a town as a fortified sanctuary, and it stood on an 
artificial mound which bore the name of Semiramis. Here Anaitis was 
worshipped, along with ‘ the Persian deities, Omanus and Anadates.’ The 
second name is perhaps corrupt; at least, nothing certain is known 
about it; but as regards Omanus we known from Strabo, xv. 3. 15, that 
at the Cappadocian sanctuaries his image was carried about in procession. 
From ‘ Ep. Jerem.’ 30 sq., Theoer. ‘ Idyll.’ xv. 182. sq., we may gather that 
the god so carried in procession was the dead god, and the rite an act of 
mourning ; but if this be disputed, it still remains certain that the temple 
of Anaitis stood on a ‘mound of Semiramis,’ and that the Persian cult 
succeeded to that of the Semitic deity. And in like manner in Susiana, 
where Anaitis was the chief female goddess, we find the worship of 
Memnon—that is, of Adonis; so that it is by no means certain whether 
in Alian, ‘ Nat. An.’ xii. 23, the lions of Anaitis occurring in a temple of 
Adonis in this region justify us in changing the reading to ‘temple of 
Anaitis.’ Moreover, in this argument we are not confined to the cases 
where Anaitis is mentioned by name; for the fact that even in the Avesta 
she is worshipped by Ahuramazda himself makes it plain that she was 
the supreme female deity of the Iranians, and therefore we are justified 
in referring to her cult (or an equivalent thereof) what the Greeks tell us 
of the Medea, whom, by a transparent play on the name, they suppose to be 
the national heroine of the Medes. This Medea is obviously an equivalent 
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of Semiramis, for Strabo, xi. 13. 10, ascribes to her what Diodorus and 
Justin ascribe to Semiramis, viz. the invention of the Median dress, which 
seemed so remarkable to the Greeks as necessarily to be derived from a 
heroine of masculine character. This feature points unmistakably to a 
connexion with Astarte, as may be seen from Usener’s introduction to the 
‘Legenden der h. Pelagia.’ And the Median Medea of Strabo has a male 
partner, called by the Greeks Jason, whose tomb-sanctuaries, like those of 
Adonis or Memnon, were greatly reverenced by the barbarians ; cf. Justin, 
xlii. 8, with Strabo wt swp. For the identification of the Median goddess 
with Semiramis may be cited also Philostratus, ‘ Vita Apol.’ i. 25, com- 
pared with the account of the founding of Babylon in Diodorus.° 

From all these evidences, then, it would-appear that the worship of 
the Semitic Aphrodite or Astarte in the form of Semiramis had taken 
firm hold of the Iranian lands at an early date, and that in the days of 
Artaxerxes IT this cult had acquired an importance which led to its being 
adopted into the official Persian religion. To this end Semiramis was 
identified with Anaitis or Anahita, a genuine Persian figure, but one 
which had no national significance in earlier times. Under these circum- 
stances it is easy to understand (1) the formation of a Semiramis legend 
in Iran, (2) the prominence given to this legend by Ctesias, who lived at 
the court of Artaxerxes II, (3) the disappearance of the Semitic name of 
the goddess from later national Iranian legends, while yet it remained 
associated with individual places in Iranian lands, and gave colour and 
shape to the later worship of Anaitis. The Iranian legend of the con- 
quests of Semiramis was no doubt freely handled by Ctesias to suit his 
public, but the principal additions to this part of the story appear to be 
due to the later Greeks who worked over his narrative, and enriched it 
with matter borrowed from the history of Alexander the Great. 

There is, however, another part of the story given by Ctesias, which 
appears to owe much more to his invention, namely the way in which 
Semiramis and her husband Ninus appear as founders of the historical 
empire of Nineveh. 

That the Iranian legend of the goddess Semiramis did not form 
part of an Iranian history of the Assyrian empire goes without saying, 
and it is equally certain that the Semiramis and Ninus story formed no 
part of the official historical tradition of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
priests. The type of the goddess Semiramis is one which was common 
to all Semites both in Assyria and elsewhere; but the name Shemirim 
is not Assyrian but Pheénician, or more probably Aramaic. And it is in 
the highest degree doubtful whether there was an Assyrian god Nin or 
Ninip, as Rawlinson supposes. At any rate, if there was such a god, the 
founding of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire was not ascribed to him. 
That the Greeks supposed Ninus to be an ancient king of the city of the 
same name, proves nothing as to Assyrian tradition ; the fact stands quite 


5 This Medea, according to Strabo, ‘ appeared in public instead of the king.’ So 
we shall find that at Hierapolis the image of Semiramis was borne in public pro- 
cession, while the male partner of her sovereignty remained in the temple; just as 
in the legend Semiramis leads an active life, and Ninyas remains secluded in his 
palace. The name Shemiram, if interpreted to mean ‘ manifestation of the exalted,’ 
expresses this relation of the goddess to the god. 
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on the same footing as the derivation of the name of Medes from Medea 
(Herod. vii. 62). It is not even necessary to suppose that it was a Greek 
who invented Ninus as eponym hero of Nineveh ; the Semites themselves 
were ready enough to invent eponyms of the kind, and any Syrian who 
was questioned as to the founder of Nineveh, and who was not possessed 
of such traditional lore on the subject as the Babylonian priests doubt- 
less had, would not have hesitated to fix on Ninus, whose name was 
known from an actually existing monument, viz. the tomb of Ninus by 
the Euphrates of which Ctesias speaks. This tomb is the one definite 
point that we have to start from in inquiring what the original legend 
about Ninus was; and if it really lay on the Euphrates, it follows at once 
that the original Ninus had nothing to do with Nineveh on the Tigris, 
or with the Assyrian monarchy of which Nineveh was the capital.® 
When Ctesias says that the tomb of Ninus stood in the ancient capital 
of the Assyrian monarchy, and also that it stood on the Euphrates, one 
of these two assertions is certainly erroneous, and it is usually taken for 
granted that the first assertion is right and the second wrong. But this 
assumption is altogether arbitrary. No doubt the true site of Nineveh 
was never entirely lost in local tradition, for the old name still clung to 
it in Roman times, and even in the middle ages. But in the time of 
Artaxerxes IT the tradition had become so obscure, that when Xenophon 
passed the site and noted the ruins, he was told that they belonged to an 
ancient city of the Medes (‘ Anab.’ iii. 4). Thisis very good evidence that 
the tomb of Ninus, which Ctesias describes as an eminence of the dimen- 
sions of a mountain dominating all the surrounding plain, formed no 
part of the ruins of Nineveh, for if it had it would certainly have been 
pointed out to Xenophon. Accordingly, the reasonable view of the 
matter is, that the great tomb of Ninus really lay on the Euphrates as 
Ctesias says it did, and that the mistake of that author lay in supposing 
that it marked the site of Nineveh, which he had learned to regard 
as the city of King Ninus. And, in fact, it can be shown that there 
was a Ninus on the Euphrates answering to Ctesias’s description, 
and that this Ninus was a seat of Semiramis worship, and the original 
home of certain parts of the legends told about her by the Greeks. 
Ammianus (xiv. 8. 7), speaking of the cities of Euphratensis, names 
‘ Hierapolis vetus Ninus.’ As he speaks in the same way of ‘ Constanti- 
nopolis vetus Byzantium,’ the meaning seems to be that Hierapolis 
(Bambyce, Mabbog), the great seat of the worship of the Syrian goddess, 
was anciently called Ninus. Philostratus, in like’ manner, speaks several 
times of Ninus or ‘ the ancient Ninus,’ where he plainly means Hierapolis, 
and while the single allusion to the name in Ammianus might be a piece 
of blundering antiquarianism, this explanation will hardly cover the case 
of Philostratus, who uses also the adjective Ninius in speaking of Damis, 
a native of the city and the friend of Apollonius. It must not be assumed 
that it is only by a blunder that any other place than Nineveh could bear 
the name of Ninus, for in fact we know from Stephanus Byzantius that 
Aphrodisias in Caria was called Ninoé. Aphrodisias, as its name denotes, 
® The Ninus of Herod. i. 7 belongs to Lydian mythology, and nothing that Hero- 


dotus says gives us any right to connect him with Nineveh. The Lydian mythology 
presents many points of analogy to the myth of Semiramis. 
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was a sanctuary of the oriental Aphrodite, and it is to be presumed that 
both here and at Hierapolis the second name of the city was derived 
from an associated divinity whose oriental name was something like Nin, 
but had nothing whatever to do with Nineveh. 

Here, indeed, it may be objected that Ctesias evidently places the city 
and tomb of Ninus close to the Euphrates, while Hierapolis lay some 
distance to the west, four schoeni from the river according to Strabo, 
or three parasangs according to Yacut, s.v. ‘Manbij.’ But, on the other 
hand, Zosimus (iii. 12) names Hierapolis as a rendezvous appointed to 
the fleet on the Euphrates; and Joshua Stylites, who certainly did not 
write in ignorance, speaks of ‘ Mabbog on the river Euphrates ’ (chap. 
Ixv. p. 64 of Wright’s ed.) In fact the commercial importance of Hiera- 
polis lay in its being the city which commanded the junction of the two 
great trade routes from Antioch to Seleucia, and from Antioch to Harrain 
(Carrhae) and upper Mesopotamia, and the point of bifurcation was not at 
the city itself but at the passage of the Euphrates, a few miles off, where 
in the middle ages there was a bridge called the bridge of Mabbog (Jisr 
Manbij), and a fortress called sometimes ‘ the castle of Mabbog’ (Hisn 
Manbij, Abulfeda, p. 233), but more usually ‘the castle of the star’ 
(Qal‘at al-Nejm). If we consider that in ancient times the most impor- 
tant trade of Syria on this line was with the Persian Gulf and avoided 
the long caravan routes, ascending the Euphrates in ships as far as 
possible, we shall see that the haven on the Euphrates must have been 
the starting point of the city, and that the inland foundation was pro- 
bably of later growth. At any rate, for all effects upon the history of 
civilisation, Hierapolis was as essentially a port on the Euphrates as 
Athens was a port on the Aigean. And that this was so appears in the 
ritual of the sacred city. According to the ‘De Dea Syria,’ caps. 18, 
48, the greatest religious festivals of Hierapolis were those celebrated by 
a procession ‘to the sea.’ This phrase is explained by Philostratus 
(‘ Vita Apollonii,’ i. 20), who tells us that the Euphrates was called ‘ the 
sea,’ as it had been in Old Testament times and still is by the Arabs. 
For religion, therefore, as well as for trade, Hierapolis was a city by the 
Euphrates. And this observation enables us to fix with great probability 
the exact site of the tomb-sanctuary of Ninus. The ‘castle of the star ’ 
which commanded the bridge of Mabbog, is built on a lofty and isolated 
hill (Sachau, ‘ Reise,’ p. 153), such as Ctesias describes. In a Syrian 
district, Al-Nejm, ‘the star,’ appears to be a mere translation of the 
Syriac kaukabta, i.e. the planet Venus, which in later times was a 
common name of the eastern Aphrodite (e.g. Isaac of Antioch, i. 244 sq.), 
so that the castle of the star is in its origin a sanctuary of Astarte, and 
may well have been at the same time the tomb of her subordinate partner 
Ninus. It is still frequented by great flocks of Astarte’s bird, the dove. 

We are now prepared to take up a more crucial piece of evidence. If 
the Ninus of Ctesias was really Hierapolis or its port on the west bank of 
the Euphrates, it was not Assyrian (in our sense of the word) but Syrian, 
i.e. Aramean, and by inference Semiramis and Ninus were Aramean 
deities. But it is a commonplace with orientalists, since Néldeke’s 
analysis of the evidence, that Syrian is a mere abridgment of Assyrian, 
and that the Greeks did not keep the two words apart as we do when we 
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use the first to mean ‘ Aramean,’ and the second to mean ‘ pertaining 
to the empire of Nineveh.’ Thus the expressions ‘ Ninus the Assyrian,’ 
‘Semiramis the Assyrian,’ may quite well denote Aramean deities, and 
the connexion which Ctesias makes between these legendary figures and 
the Assyrian empire may quite well be a mere error favoured by ambiguity 
of language. And that the birth legend of Semiramis is really Aramean 
and not Assyrian (in our sense of the word) appears beyond question 
from the name of her mother, Derceto. Derceto is a Greek corruption 
of Atargatis, a name in which the first element is the specifically Aramaic 
form of the Phenician Astarte, the Babylonian and Assyrian Ishtar. If 
Ctesias had learned the birth legend from Babylonian priests, exponents 
of the official priestly myths of Babylonia and Assyria, the name of 
Derceto could not have occurred in it. And in point of fact the scene of the 
legend, as assigned by him, is not Irak or the Tigris valley, but Ascalon in 
Philistia. We can be absolutely sure that no genuine Assyrian or 
Babylonian legend could possibly have been assigned to so remote a 
region, and one which had always been influenced by instead of commu- 
nicating its influence to the country of the two rivers. At the same 
time it is equally impossible to look on Ascalon as the veritable source of 
the Semiramis legend. The Greeks from Herodotus downwards regarded 
Ascalon as the most ancient seat of Aphrodite worship, but this only 
means that it was the most ancient shrine within their range, which did 
not extend to the interior of Asia. It is.easy, therefore, to understand 
why Ctesias writing for Greeks placed the birth legend in Ascalon, but it 
is not easy to understand how, living in Persia, he could have had it from 
Ascalon. And it is quite certain that down to the period of Macedonian 
sovereignty in Asia the language of the Philistine coast was not Aramaic, 
but a Hebrew or Pheenician dialect (cf. Néldeke in ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’ ninth 
ed., vol. xxi. p. 645), in which the name Derceto or Atargatis is impossible 
except in connexion with a borrowed ritual. In a word the birth legend 
is Aramaic in form and must have originated at an Aramean sanctuary. 
To clinch this argument and connect it with what has already been 
said as to the locality of Ninus, it is only necessary to prove, as can 
easily be done, that the elements of the birth legend had their home at 
Bambyce or Hierapolis. I say the elements of the birth legend, for as 
told by Ctesias the story is a complex one, in which several originally 
distinct myths appear to be artificially combined. Aphrodite smites the 
goddess Derceto with love for one of her own priests. A daughter is 
born of this amour, and Derceto filled with shame kills her lover, exposes 
her daughter, and herself plunges into the sacred pool of Ascalon and is 
changed into a fish. The infant is fed and brought up by doves till she 
is found by shepherds. The king’s herdsman, Simmas, adopts her, and 
gives her the name of Semiramis and ultimately marries her to Onnes, 
an officer in the court of Ninus. Here, therefore, Aphrodite, Derceto, 
and Semiramis are all distinct, though in reality the two latter are merely 
the two forms of the eastern Aphrodite associated with the fish and 
the dove respectively. The essential identity of Derceto and Semiramis 
appears even in Ctesias’s story, for Derceto’s lover whom the goddess 
slays is a figure of exactly the same sort as the unfortunate lovers of 
Semiramis ; and on the other hand Onnes, the first husband of Semiramis, 
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is plainly the Babylonian fish god Oannes, who must have been originally 
associated with the fish form of Astarte. Originally each type of the 
great Semitic goddess had a local home and a local seat of its own. But 
in process of time several types were brought together in the greater 
sanctuaries, and their myths became interfused in various and perplexing 
ways, giving rise to complex legends, which never attained to the same 
fixity as the old elementary myths of which they were made up, and 
indeed were often told in very different ways at one and the same shrine. 
At Hierapolis, as we know from Lucian, there were both sacred fish and 
sacred doves, and one account of the sanctuary was that it was founded 
by Semiramis for her mother Derceto. The usual opinion in antiquity 
was that the goddess of Hierapolis was Derceto or Atargatis. But her 
statue combined the symbols of various types of Astarte, and there was 
in the temple another statue supposed to be that of Semiramis (‘ De Dea 
Syr.’ cap. 33), which appears to have been the oldest and most sacred 
of all, since it was carried in procession to the Euphrates at the greatest 
of the annual feasts (caps. 18, 48). At Hierapolis, therefore, the con- 
ditions existed for the formation of a legend like that of Ctesias, in which 
Derceto and Semiramis both appear, but we have no right to expect to find 
either at Hierapolis or anywhere else a story exactly corresponding to his. 
It is enough if we can identify with Mabbog the mythical elements out of 
which Ctesias’s story is built up. These elements are mainly two: 
I. A myth of the transformation of Astarte into a fish (myth of Derceto) ; 
If. A myth of the birth of Astarte and the miracle of her being nursed by 
doves (myth of Semiramis). Both these myths belong to Hierapolis. 

I. Ovid (‘ Fasti,’ ii. 459 sqq.) tells how Dione and Cupid fleeing from 
Typhon plunged into the waters of the Euphrates and were saved by two 
fishes. The fishes were rewarded by being raised to heaven and placed 
in the zodiac. The mention of the Euphrates is the important point 
here ; the rest of the story is not given in its original form; but that 
has been preserved by Hyginus (‘ Astr.’ ii. 80) and Manilius (iv. 580 sqq.) 
who say that the goddess and her son were transformed into fishes. Ovid 
did not chogse to say this, but the mention of Typhon shows that he 
knew it. The point of the Euphrates where the metamorphosis took 
place was by Hierapolis, for Avienus (Arat. ‘Phen.’ 542, 645) calls the 
two heavenly fishes Pisces Bambycii. 

II. Germanicus (‘ Schol. Arat.’) gives another legend about the same 
constellation to the effect that the fishes found an egg in the Euphrates, 
and pushed it ashore; it was hatched by a dove, and brought forth the 
Syrian Venus. 

The first of these myths was told at Ascalon, as well as at Hierapolis 
(Xanthus in Athenzus, viii. 37), but the Aramaic form of the name Derceto, 
which Xanthus also uses, decides for the priority of the Hierapolitan 
legend. 

Both the myths have undergone changes of an arbitrary kind in the 
hands of Ctesias. In the first he omits the goddess’s son, who appears 
both in the Bambycian story and in Xanthus. In the second he drops 
the egg as too incredible, though the birth of the goddess from the water is 
obviously a genuine feature in an Aphrodite myth, and in its association 
with Hierapolis serves to explain the annual feast in which the image of 
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Semiramis was carried down to the river and back again, and also supplies 
the interpretation of the Syriac name Mabbég, which means ‘place of 
emerging ’ of the goddess. 

These two modifications of the genuine myth are closely connected. 
If the dove goddess Semiramis was born from the river, she cannot be 
the daughter of Derceto, born before the latter was changed into a fish. 
And all that Ctesias says about Derceto’s shame and the exposure of the 
child of her illicit love is plainly modern and Greek not Syrian. There 
can, I think, be no doubt that in the original story Derceto had no 
daughter but only a son, who was a fish god as she herself was a fish 
goddess. Semiramis was not the daughter of Derceto, but another type 
of the same deity, and Ctesias (or his informant) makes her the daughter 
of the goddess by eliminating the son. There was no place in the myth 
for a son and a daughter. 

In fact the fish god, son of the divine queen of Hierapolis, and sharer 
of her sanctuary, appears in Ctesias in another connexion as Ninyas son 
of Semiramis. Ninyas living ‘like an invisible god,’ hidden in his palace 
and surrounded by concubines and eunuchs, is not at all like a real 
Assyrian king; but he is exactly the type of a Semitic god holding the 
second place in an Astarte temple, enthroned in the adytum, and sur- 
rounded by hierodouloi and galli. His story is simply the translation 
into narrative form of a description’ of the divine son as worshipped 
with his mother in the great temple of Hierapolis. And with this his 
name agrees, for Ninyas can be nothing else than the Syriac niin, ‘ fish,’ 
or its diminutive ninds, ‘ little fish,’ in fact the ichthys of Xanthus.* 

Now in my book on ‘ Kinship in Ancient Arabia,’ I have shown that 
in the oldest Semitic cults, where a god and a goddess are worshipped 
together, they are not husband and wife, the god having the pre-eminence, 
but mother and son, the mother taking the first place. This combination 
dates from the earliest stage of society, when marriage in our sense of the 
word was unknown, and when kinship and inheritance ran in the female 
line. The mother in such cases is an unmarried but not a chaste goddess. 
The Ishtar of the Izdubar legend is a deity of this type, a polyandrous 
goddess; and the Syrian Astarte is depicted in the same character by 
christian Syriac writers. The prostitution praetised at her shrines was 
a relic of ancient polyandry; the hierodouloi like their mistress were un- 
married but not chaste, and at Byblus, at Babylon, and apparently at 
Hierapolis also (‘De Dea Syr.’ c. 60 compared with c. 6) virgins made 
practical acknowledgment of the polyandrous principle at the shrine of 
the goddess before their marriage.* Semiramis from the death of Ninus 
downwards is just such a polyandrous goddess, who refuses to contract a 
legitimate marriage lest (falling under the dominion of her husband) she 
should lose her sovereignty (Diod. ii. 18). And this feature in her 
character is essential, for the story of the Semiramis mounds shows that 
it was incorporated in the ritual of all her shrines. At these the lovers 


* Here again we see that the legend is Aramaic, not Palestinian, for nin is an 
Aramaic word, and the fish god of Ascalon is Dagon. 

§ The veiled hint of Lucian is interpreted by what Isaac of Antioch (i. 212) says of 
Bethhir. The worship of Bethhir was derived from Harran (ibid. p. 208), and in 
religion Harran was ‘the sister’ of Mabbog (Jacob of Sarug in Z. d, M. G. xxix. 110). 
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play a very subordinate part ; they are heroes rather than gods, and they 
have no pretence to share the throne of the goddess. This place belongs 
not to a spouse, but to Ninyas the son of the divine queen. 

I have gone into this point in some detail, because it supplies the 
necessary point of view for criticising what Ctesias says of Ninus. That 
Ninus and Ninyas are not originally distinct personages has been often 
suspected, but it has generally been thought that Ninyas is merely the 
double of Ninus. It appears from what has now been said that the true 
state of the case is just the opposite. Ninyas fits exactly into the myth, 
while the whole story of Ninus is at variance with its most essential 
details. Everything about the Ninus of Ctesias except his tomb is hollow 
and unreal. We have seen that he cannot have been originally connected 
with Nineveh, so that the exploits ascribed to him are not based on 
genuine historical tradition. But these exploits are equally out of place 
in the myth ; for even in Ctesias’s tale we feel that we are meant to think 
of Semiramis as the great conqueror of Asia, and that, therefore, Asia 
cannot have been conquered by her husband before her. Ctesias had to 
find a career for Ninus because he began by assuming that he was the 
founder of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire. But in the whole record 
of his wars there is not a single fragment of definite local tradition, not a 
single concrete detail of the slightest value except the statement that his 
conquests were made with the aid of Arab allies. And this trait is stolen 
from the legend of Semiramis, for she, as we have seen, is the Aphrodite 
Urania whose worship, as Herodotus tells us, was borrowed from the 
Assyrians (Syrians) and Arabs; and we know from Lucian that all 
Arabia thronged to her feast at Hierapolis. The whole exploits of Ninus 
before Semiramis comes into his story are mere padding, but the account 
of his marriage with her, and the idea that it was through this marriage 
that she became a queen (i.e. a deity) are an exact inversion of the original 
relation between the great Syrian goddess and the associated god. Ninus 
the king is in fact Ninyas in a new réle, transformed from the son into 
the husband of the queen. Ido not think that we have any reason to 
ascribe this inversion to Ctesias, for exactly the same change of relation- 
ship took place in the case of other Semitic syzygies, the divine myth 
adapting itself to the new state of society in which women were tied to 
one husband, and fatherhood, not maternity, became the basis of the law 
of kinship and inheritance. In a patriarchal society the old worship of 
mother and son seemed out of place, and the son became a husband or 
Baal. At Hierapolis this change was not fully carried out; the mother 
and son myth held its ground, as we see from the Roman legends. But 
an accommodation to new ideas seems to have been made by splitting the 
male god into two, and adding Ninus the husband to Ninyas the son. 
This was not done without producing some confusion, as appears in the 
story, told by Justin and Agathias, of the incestuous love of the goddess for 
her son. On one side, therefore, Ninus is simply the double of his son. 
But at the same time he appropriated certain elements from one of the 
goddess’s lovers, as appears from the story of his early death, and from 
the fact that his tomb was shown. The tomb by the Euphrates was, I 
apprehend, originally the tomb of the nameless lover whom Derceto slew. 
In like manner, according to the story given by Dino (lian, ‘ V. H.’ 
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vii. 1), Ninus was killed by Semiramis. The hero lover and the divine 
son were united in the person of the shortlived husband and king. 

In conclusion, let us seek to define precisely the result attained. 
Semiramis is a name and form of Astarte, and the story of her conquests 
in upper Asia is a translation into the language of political history of the 
diffusion and victories of her worship in that region. The centre of 
diffusion—at least the main centre—was Bambyce or Hierapolis, the 
greatest sanctuary of the Syrian goddess, to which, at the annual feast of 
Semiramis’s birth from the Euphrates, pilgrims gathered in the time of 
Lucian ‘from all Syria and Arabia and from the parts beyond the river.’ 
Hierapolis was never the seat of a great monarchy, but it was a great 
meeting-place of trade, where the waterway of the Euphrates was inter- 
sected by the road from Cele-Syria to upper Mesopotamia and the 
farther east. And just as the worship of Astarte (Aphrodite) was carried 
to the west by Pheenician traders, the same worship was spread by 
Aramean traders in the lands of the east. The empire of Assyria had, so 
far as we know, no share in the thing at all. It was by a mere blunder of 
the Greeks or of some ignorant Syrian consulted by the Greeks that 
the Ninus or Ninyas of Hierapolitan myth was brought into connexion 
with Nineveh ; crude euhemerism, a free handling of the local myths of 
Semiramis sanctuaries, and a large importation of elements borrowed from 
the story of Alexander, did the rest, and produced the fabulous Greek 
history of the foundation of the Assyrian empire. It would be easy to 
show that the same circle of myth was pressed into service for the Greek 
story of Sardanapalus, in which the warlike Assurbanipal is disguised in 
the vestments of an effeminate Semitic god. 

W. Ropertson SirH. 


THE DEIFICATION OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


Oxim magna res erat deum fieri, jam famam mimum fecistis, said Father 
Janus to the assembled gods; and where so respectable a divinity leads 
the way, we men ought surely to assist the tory party in Olympus in 
the laudable endeavour to maintain the exclusiveness of their ancient 
company ; but in this instance if we protest against the gratuitous ascrip- 
tion of divinity to Alexander, son of Philip, we do it rather to his glory 
than his humiliation. Historians have been strangely persistent in re- 
peating this charge against the great Macedonian, that he would have 
been a god: the strictures of Niebuhr and Grote are not more damning 
than the apologies of Droysen; nor does Thirlwall or Professor Freeman 
discredit the legend. And yet it is so utterly groundless, and withal so 
injurious, that it may be worth while to examine in some detail this im- 
putation of insolence and folly laid to the account of one with whose name 
romance has been so busy as to leave small space for history. 

It need hardly be premised that in such inquiry we must depend 
chiefly on Arrian, the most critical and best informed of the Alexander 
historians, and removed by little more than are the other extant chroni- 
clers from the period of which he treats; but still four hundred years is 
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a long stretch, and between Alexander and Arrian intervenes a mass of 
legend and tradition which, while not affecting the actual facts derived 
from Ptolemy or Aristobulus, will render wellnigh valueless original 
comments and deductions by the author himself. Perhaps if we bear 
this consideration in mind, and hold as of first importance the narrative 
of facts, we may find that it has not been idly said that in no respectable 
author is it proved that Alexander called himself son of Ammon. 

Students of the historians of this period will, I think, allow that this 
inquiry may be confined with much convenience and no less certainty to 
four incidents in the record of Alexander—four occasions, that is to say, on 
which the assumption of divinity has been accounted most clearly proved. 
These are the visit to the oasis of Ammon, the banquet at Baktra, re- 
markable for the first prostration, the mutiny at Opis, and the famous 
decree demanding divine honour from the Greek cities. If this fourfold 
wave can be surmounted successfully, we may safely relegate the whole 
charge to the category of libel. 

The first wave is easy: we need not ask what brought Alexander to 
Ammon ; it may be that an expedition originally directed against Cyrene 
was diverted by the timely cession which met the conqueror at Pare- 
tonium,! and that superstition and curiosity then induced a dash across 
the desert to the oasis; or the latter may be the one and original motive, 
for, without reckoning the romantic and religious elements in Alexander's 
nature, there were great projects floating in his mind, as the letters of the 
previous year to Darius had shown, for which he might well desire the 
sanction, real or apparent, of so famous a monitor. That he went con- 
sultwrus de origine sua is simply the invention of an Augustan writer.” 
With regard to Alexander’s questions and the reply of the oracle, we have 
it as clearly as possible on the authority of Ptolemy and Aristobulus that 
the consultation took place in camera, and that the king revealed no more 
than that the answer was agreeable to his wishes;* but we may gather 
in some sort the character of the information then imparted from later 
passages in Alexander’s life, e.g. his sacrificing to certain gods on the 
shore of the Indian Ocean, because, as he said, Ammon had so enjoined 
him.‘ In fact it is needless to suppose that anything was revealed to the 
young conqueror, save the fulfilment in the future of his hopes of con- 
quest, and the religious observances to be complied with if he would fight 
with the gods upon his side. And yet where Ptolemy and Aristobulus 
are ignorant, Diodorus, Plutarch, and Trogus Pompeius are wise; and 
modern historians have been content to accept even the version of the 
notorious Callisthenes, including the amazing resuscitation and pré- 
voyance of the oracle of Branchidse—a version doubted even in the days of 
Strabo.® 

The genesis of the fable is explained sufficiently if we remember that 
some of those who deified Alexander after his death, and inscribed his 
portrait with the symbols of Ammon on their coins, would desire to put 
on record some definite proof or sanction of his divinity; and what 
better than a literal acknowledgment thereof by the high priest of 
Ammon himself? a god who, identified by Greeks and Macedonians 

1 Diod. xvii. 49. ? Justin, xi. 11. % Arrian, iii. 3, 4. 
* Ib. vi. 19. 5 Strabo, pp. 814, 815. 
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with Zeus, and by Egyptians with Ra the progenitor of their old kings, 
appealed to the most powerful elements in Alexander’s legacy of empire, 
as possibly no other single god could have done. This view is not novel, 
for others have already pointed to the sober narrative which Arrian derives 
from contemporary historians as outweighing the common fable of lesser 
chroniclers; and the iteration of the truth must be excused by the per- 
sistent manner in which it is yet ignored by the few that deal with this 
neglected period of history. 

Four years have passed, and Alexander is now the great king; his 
empire embraces half a continent, but he well knows that it needs firmer 
bonds than those of military coercion, else, in the apt simile of the Indian 
sage, he will be but as one that treadeth on a corner of a wine skin to 
find the rest ever rise up around him. He is ruler over a few Greeks 
and many barbarians: can he safely despise the latter to the exclusive 
glorification of the former? or will it not be an achievement worthy alike 
of his prudence and his genius to consolidate Europe and Asia into one 
great nation by ties alike of custom and of kindred? That such was his 
purpose in his latter years is, I think, undisputed: for the marriages 
solemnised at Susa and the bounties bestowed on ten thousand of his 
soldiers who had wedded Asiatics prove it no less than the Median dress 
that he himself assumed, and the army of Asiatic youths that his viceroys 
were instructed to train and arm in the Macedonian fashion; and the 
vexation of the exclusive Macedonians at the levelling policy of their 
leader, added national exasperation to the more immediate causes of the 
outbreak at Opis; but so little was Alexander deterred from his purpose, 
that one of his last acts was the reconstitution of the phalanx on the basis 
of a complete fusion of European and Asiatic elements. 

But if the fact is undisputed, the justice of the policy has not been so 
generally conceded ; nor is it strange that those who persist in looking 
at the history of the fourth century before Christ with the eyes of 
Demosthenes only should exclaim at the iniquity of contaminating the 
pure Hellenic stock with the baser barbarian, forgetting that the very 
existence of the new empire depended on the bastard race, and that thus 
only could that common language be spread over the East which has 
rendered possible alike the progress of commerce and of christianity, and 
done most to preserve the legacy of Hellenism, the cause of this very 
partisanship ; for Athens of the fourth century was but a dying plant in 
an effete soil till the Macedonian gathered it to plant its seeds in another 
field. Nothing so well displays the wonderful power which Mr. Grote 
possessed of identifying himself with the sentiments of the period that 
he records as his assumption of the position of an Athenian of the last age 
of freedom, who would rather the city of Pericles died under her orators 
than live under Macedon to renew the world. 

That nothing was intended by the xpocctrnoe exacted at Baktra 
except the assimilation of the habit of two peoples before their king, a very 
brief review of the actual evidence will abundantly prove. The circum- 
stances are related with much detail by Arrian and Curtius, more briefly 
by Justin and Plutarch, while the text of Diodorus fails at this point. 
The two first named embellish their narratives with speeches ascribing the 
suggestion of prostration variously to Anaxarchus or Cleon the Sicilian, but 
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agreeing with our other authorities generally (though not in detail)® in as- 
cribing the leadership of the opposition to Callisthenes ; and it is in these 
speeches only that a religious significance is ascribed to the ceremony. 
To argue from speeches in ancient authors is, needless to say, dangerous 
enough at any time, but in this connexion doubly so; for, while we may 
disregard the compositions of Curtius altogether on the general principle 
that a rhetorical exercise is least trustworthy when occasion for rhetori- 
cal exaggeration is present (and the brief narrative of Justin affords no 
ground for supposing the existence of any speeches at all in the original 
of Trogus Pompeius), those of Arrian, on the other hand, are certainly not 
derived from his best authorities, if from any whatsoever. His words in 
introducing the episode are these: ‘Yrép rij¢ rpookxuvijcewe drwe jvavriwOn 
’Aretavipy, kai roloode caréxet Adyoc,’ the concluding expression 
being never used when Ptolemy or Aristobulus furnishes the narrative. We 
may compare it with the words zpooxuveicBac éBédav ’AdELavdpov Adyoc 
Karéxet, vrovene pév aire Kai rij¢ Gpdl rod “Appwvoc rarpdc¢ padXoyv re 3} 
®irirrov ddEnc in the preceding chapter, which point to mere legendary 
misinterpretation of the real policy implied ; and with éxeiva ovx Ere éxceca} 
dox® rov Kadd\uoBévove (et rep &XnOH ovyyéypamrac) dre «rv. in 
chapter ix., an expression which prompts a suspicion that Callisthenes 
himself may be the author of the whole misrepresentation, which would 
assuredly make the hated name of Alexander, which he himself had 
little cause to love, stink yet more in the nostrils of the Greeks for whom 
his chronicle was written. But even if these speeches, ascribed as they 
are to different orators by Arrian and Curtius, be not directly derived 
from Callisthenes, but express no more than the essence of a popular 
tradition, we may safely put them aside in view of the extraordinary mass 
of fable that obscured the great personality of Alexander from the moment 
of his death. Lastly, if any one be still disposed to accept such speeches 
as genuinely representative of facts, it will be easy to find another in 
Arrian, that of Alexander to the mutineers, which will tell as strongly 
against, as these do for, the hypothesis of self-deification. 

We are left, then, with these simple facts: that at a certain banquet 
held in the Baktrian capital the ceremony of prosiration was inaugurated, 
probably by preconcerted arrangement, and that it met with strong op- 
position from the Europeans on Alexander’s staff, though none from the 
Asiatics. We may also assume that Callisthenes on this occasion repre- 
sented the feeling of the Macedonians, and that he possibly suffered in 
the sequel for so doing. For there existed at this time, as any one who 
will read the judicious remarks of Thirlwall on the trial of Philotas will 
admit, a dangerous undercurrent of opposition to Alexander in his own 
camp: those veterans who recalled Philip and his uniformly ‘ national’ 
policy were not likely to fall in all at once with his son’s attempts to 
level the exclusive barriers of Macedonian prejudice; and Macedonian 
monarchs had not hitherto held their power on so sure a tenure that even 
an Alexander could suffer a malcontent party to vaunt itself in the eyes 
of those soldiers on whom depended his all. 

One word more on a subject which will recur later, and the second 


.° Compare Arrian’s account with Plutarch, Alex. 54. 7 Arrian, iv. 9. 
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wave is past. May we not see in this gratuitous ascription of a foolish 
and useless motive to an intelligible and politic ceremony, the genesis of 
the whole tradition of Alexander's self-affiliation to Ammon? May it 
not be the outcome equally of the ignorance of Greeks or the malice of 
individuals ? A Greek prostrated himself to two powers, a god or the 
great king, and if he were Conon only to one; to a Greek the conception 
of Alexander as the great king never presented itself; he was either a 
barbarian king of Macedon, conquering other barbarians, or at best the 
self-proclaimed champion of Hellas, avenging her on her hereditary foe 
with fire and sword ; and the latter, be it remembered, was a character 
which Alexander played pretty consistently to Greek eyes, sending home 
the statues of the Athenian liberators as earnest of his mission of revanche, 
burning Persepolis, and cutting off the descendants of the Branchide root 
and branch for the sins of their fathers. How then should a Greek, with 
that mist of anti-barbarian prejudice upon his eyes that darkened the 
vision even of Aristotle, entertain for one moment the idea that a descen- 
dant of Heracles could be the great king? Of the two ideas all the hero 
legends and popular mythology induced him to prefer the affiliation to 
Zeus. Alexander then was being worshipped in Asia as a god; his fathers 
were in direct descent from Zeus as it was, and had taken care to impress 
that fact on the Greeks at certain notable conjunctures not yet wholly 
forgotten. 

Add to this that scandal and legend had both been free with the 
reputation of Alexander’s mother ; she had lived on the worst terms with 
Philip, the young Alexander was openly branded as a bastard, and, if 
there is any truth in a statement of Arrian,*’ Olympias herself vaunted 
him as a son of a god. We need attach no weight now to such tales in 
the face of Philip’s acknowledgment of his son and Alexander's repeated 
references to his father ;° but we may be sure such scandal was common 
talk in Greece and Macedonia, which latter country had little cause to 
love the cruel and imperious queen-regent ; and thus a motive and an 
excuse would be suggested that would make Alexander’s presumption 
seem the more possible and probable. In later days the paternity of the 
great conqueror was further obscured by an accretion of fortuitous or 
interested romance : the conquered peoples hastened to claim him as one 
of themselves ; either Nectanebo the magician king, wandering to Pella, 
seduces Olympias in the visible shape of Ammon; '° or Ochus in disgust 
sends back his new bride Philip’s daughter, and of her is born Alexander, 
rightful tenth in descent of the raceof the Kaianides.'! With the single ex- 
ception of Solomon, no name is more frequent in the literature and legend 
of the East ; prophet, wizard, or philosopher, Escander al Roumi marches 
through the earth in many a story, and the Koran and the Persian poets 
do but embellish the common legends of centuries, legends which might 


® Arrian, v. 10. 


® E.g. in his speech to the mutineers (if that be evidence), and in his letter to 
Darius. Arrian, ii. 14. 

” Pseudo-Callisth. ch. i. foll. and its Latin versions; Abulfarag., Hist. Dyn. iv. ; 
and other Arabian and Persian forms of the legend, and the medieval cycle generally. 

" Persian tradition quoted by D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. art. ‘Escander,’ and by 
Favre, Recherches sur les Histoires fabuleuses d’ Alexandre, p. 9 foll. 
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well be both cause and cover for the introduction of fiction into sober 
history, and are but the last expansion of the lying tales of Ephippus or 
Callisthenes. 

The third wave is a little one, hardly a wave at all. Alexander has 
returned from the limits of his conquest through the horrible Gedrosian 
sands. through Carmania and Susiana to Opis on the Tigris; and at last 
the sullen discontent which had peeped out long ago in Parthia,'? and had 
broken his stubborn heart at the Hyphasis, has blazed out into open 
mutiny. Of the two incompatible accounts of the soldiers’ motive, that 
of Justin is by far the more intelligible, and we may for once prefer him 
to Arrian. The latter asserts that the proximate cause of outbreak was 
the disgust of the Macedonians at being ordered home while Asiatics 
took their places with Alexander. Now this is hard to reconcile, first, 
with the tenor of their conduct in Parthia and at the Hyphasis, where 
they desired nothing so much as discharge in order to enjoy their gains 
at home; secondly, with the fact that in spite of such violent resistance 
they were sent home with Craterus immediately afterwards to the number 
of 10,000, while new levies were to replace them ; and, thirdly, with the 
fusion of the two races at the great banquet of reconciliation, an experi- 
ment too bold surely even for Alexander to hazard with an army that had 
just mutinied on account of lesser favours shown to these very Asiatics. 
Nor indeed are the 10,000 mixed marriages which Alexander had lately. 
rewarded at Susa very compatible with any such powerful prejudice. The 
version of Justin obviates all these difficulties : the mutiny arose not among 
those ordered home, who were glad enough to go, but among those de- 
tained who wished equally for discharge: nec annos sed stipendia sua 
numerari jubebant: pariter in militiam lectos, pariter sacramento solvi 
@quum censentes. Both accounts, however, agree in stating that the 
soldiers bade their king continue the war in company with his father, 
meaning thereby, says Arrian, Ammon. Justin adds, quatenus suos 
milites fastidiat, which is unintelligible on his own showing that the 
soldiers only wanted to be set free. Arrian represents Alexander in his 
reply again and again alluding to Philip as his father '* (and possibly this 
speech, agreeing generally as it does with that of Curtius, has some 
claims to be taken in evidence) ; so that we may conclude that at most a 
vulgar gibe was hurled in a moment of ill-humour, and whether historical 
or not, no more is proved than that some of Alexander’s European 
soldiers read, as they were sure to do, their own meaning into his policy. 

So far very little has been advanced that is new, though much that is 
too often forgotten; but the fourth wave, last and greatest, relates to an 
event which, so far as I am aware, has not been critically examined 
hitherto. Almost all modern historians of Greece record, and that with- 
out apparent hesitation, that shortly after Alexander’s return to the west 
he issued two decrees to the Greek cities, one enjoining the recall of exiles, 
the other demanding divine honours for himself. The first is twice attested 
by Diodorus and quoted word for word ; '‘ it is also recorded by Justin '’ 


2 Justin, xii. 3. 

8 Arrian, vii. 9: mp@rd ye Grd SiAlrrov tod warpds, 4 wep Kal eixds, ToD Adyou 
&ptoua:. Taira pev Td ex Tov matpds Tov euod és iuas iwnpypéva, &ec. &e. 

4 xvii, 109; xviii. 8. S xiii, 5, 
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and Curtius; we know it to have been proclaimed at the Olympic festival 
of 824, and to have been one of the determining causes of the Lamian 
war ; in short, it is as certain as any event of the period. But let us look 
to the other decree, fatal alike, if genuine, to our estimate of Alexander 
and to our whole hypothesis ; albeit remembering that neither the one 
nor the other is in the least discredited by any honours paid spontaneously 
by Greek cities, were they as extravagant as those which afterwards dis- 
graced the relations of Athens and Demetrius the besieger. 

First, no mention whatever of this decree is to be found in any one of 
the five principal records of Alexander’s life, nor in any remaining frag- 
ment of a contemporary or trustworthy historian of the period.’ The 
silence of Arrian I will do no more than record, seeing that he omits also 
the decree for the exiles, and that there is a lacuna in our text during this 
year 824: I would simply put him aside, together with Curtius, whose 
narrative also fails in this year, as supplying no positive evidence for the 
decree. But the silence of Diodorus, Justin, and Plutarch, is a powerful 
argument. Remember that the historian first named deals somewhat 
fully with these closing scenes of Alexander’s life, that he twice mentions 
and once quotes the companion decree, that Justin also records this other 
decree, and that he, as is the case also with Plutarch and Diodorus, is in 
no sense disposed to conceal circumstances prejudicial to Alexander. All 
three join with Arrian in accepting without question Alexander’s lust of 
divinity, and record many gratuitous fables in support thereof, but this 
most signal confirmation they each and all omit. And whereas Plutarch 
proclaims his intention of recording in biography those details which best 
display the character of the man, this significant expression of a foolish 
lust, this singular opportunity for declamation, is totally neglected. 
Surely, then, we may conclude that this decree, be it genuine or no, 
was at least wnknown to any of these three historians ; whence, then, 
comes our better knowledge ? On what do historians, Niebuhr, Thirlwall, 
Droysen, and the like, base their confident assertion? It will be best 
to quote the few references which ancient writers are supposed to make to 
this event, and let them speak for themselves. 

First, three passages of the ‘ Opera Moralia,’ ascribed to Plutarch, 
allude to a debate in the Athenian assembly on some proposal to accord 
divine honours to Alexander: in the Hodrrwa rapayyéApara (§ 8) occur 
these words : [utéag d€ 6 phrwp, dre rpdg rag Tov ’Adekdvépou ripac avrédeyer, 
eitévrog Tivdc ‘ ovTw ov véog TEpt TpaypaTwY rouge Aéyety TyALKOUTwY 5” ‘ Kai 
piv ’AdeEavépog,’ eiev, ‘ Euov vewrepog Eorey, Ov Wygiceobe Oedy elvac:’ in the 
treatise Ei mpeojurépw roderevréoy (§ 2) we find a vague reference to 
Pytheas being prevented by the herald from speaking, perhaps on this 
occasion, on the score of youth; and lastly, in the Life of Lycurgus 
(‘ Vit. Dec. Orat.’ 7) thus: wadw dé Ody arayopevévrwy (’AOnvaiwr) 
"AdéEavépor ‘ cai rodardc ar,’ elxev (6 Avgovpyog), ‘6 Ode, ov ro iepdr ékiovrag 
tehoee TrepppavacGat,’ 

Mark that in no one of these passages are we given to understand that 
the suggestion emanated from Alexander himself; and if Plutarch (if he 
be the author of these passages) knew that it did, it is passing strange 


'® As collected and set-forth by C. Miiller, Script. Grec. Bibl. 
x¥2 
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that he should make no reference to it in his biography of the Mace- 
donian. 

Secondly, Deinarchus, the most respectable authority that we shall be 
able to quote in this connexion, attacks Demosthenes '* on this wise: é@ 
yup radXAa boa peraBudrdéperog év roig mpwypace Kat Sypnyopwy ovbdév byeec 
reréAexe, Kal Tore pév ypadwr Kai arayopevwr, pndéva GAXdov vopilery Oedv Fj 
rovg mupacedopevove* rore 2é Néywr, we ov Set ror Cijpov audeaByreiv row év 
ovpavy trysdy ’Adekarépg, «.r.A. Still no mention of a ‘ decree.’ 

Valerius Maximus '® records a smart saying of Demades: nolentibus 
Atheniensibus divinos honores Alexandro decernere, Videte, inquit, ne dum 
celum custoditis terram amittatis. Lastly, lian ®® records another 
smart and characteristic repartee, this time by the Lacedemonians to a 
definite letter to the Greek cities: “AAAon pev GAdAa éngioarro, Aaxedac- 
poveoe O° éxeiva, ‘’Emecdy ’AéEavdpoc Bovdrerar Oede evar, Eorw Bede.’ But 
the same author?! in common with Atheneus” informs us that Demades 
was fined for proposing to make Alexander a god, and presumably his 
motion was lost; and this hardly accords with the generally accepted 
view. If we notice a chance reference in Atheneus** to Pytheas’ com- 
parison of Demosthenes with Demades (which may or may not have to 
do with this matter) and the words in the spurious third letter of Demo- 
sthenes *‘ referring to Pytheas as a notable turncoat, dyportcdr pexpi ric 
mapotov, we have, so far as I am aware, exhausted the ancient authorities 
for the supposed decree. And truly a sorry lot they are—A#lian, Athe- 
neeus, Valerius Maximus—to set against the common silence of sober 
historians: nor even agreeing among themselves withal, for while one 
sets Demades’ fine at 100, a second fixes it at 10 talents; one would 
imply that the motion was negatived, the other that it was approved ; and 
one only, and that the worst, records any express decree at all. In fact, 
if it were not for the words of Deinarchus and the doubtful author, or 
authors, of the ‘ Moralia,’ we might almost venture to stigmatise the 
whole matter, decree, debates, resolutions and all, as a pleasing fiction 
of the anecdote-mongers, concocted for the sake of two or three good 
stories. 

But if the oration against Demosthenes be genuine—and I know not 
that it is doubted—there was at least some debate in the Athenian as- 
sembly on the matter of divine honours to be paid to Alexander : the con- 
sensus of report points to Demades as taking the initiative, and, for reasons 
to be hereafter stated, we may presume that his motion was carried. 
And this is all; for we will venture to ignore the gossip of AZlian in 
view of two things: first the far too characteristic nature of the Lacede- 
monian reply, somewhat too laconic and smacking overmuch of earlier 
days when Sparta was still the city of few words and many deeds, to be 
the product of this latter age when the Spartiate were but a tithe of 
their old number and the national character had been revolutionised by 
a condottiere king; and secondly the notorious untrustworthiness of 
Alian, in itself sufficient to condemn a statement so completely isolated 
as this. Granting, then, that we possess a genuine speech of Deinarchus, 
and that the ‘ Opera Moralia’ at least embody better authorities, what did 

8 § 97. 19 Sapienter dicta aut facta, vii, 13. ” Var. Hist. ii, 19. 

2 Ib, y. 12 22 yi, 58. % Ib, ii, 22 2 § 29, 
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really happen in this matter? Nothing, I would humbly maintain, but 
@ spontaneous outburst of adulation from various cities led by the philo- 
Macedonian party in each, intended to greet the conqueror on the earliest 
occasion whereon an embassy could approach his presence. For years 
he had been lost on the confines of the world, and doubtless Greece, like 
his own viceroys, had taken heart of grace in the fond hope of seeing his 
face no more. We know too little of internal Greek history in this period, 
but we may guess from the recorded embassies to Darius, from the revolt 
of Agis and the acquittal of Ctesiphon in 880, from the hopes of Harpalus, 
the operations of Leosthenes, and the instant outbreak of the Lamian war 
when Alexander’s death was known as certain, that Greece was fermenting 
the while with ill-disguised aspirations ; and we may be sure that many a 
city, and not least among them Athens, felt qualms enough when she 
heard of the conqueror’s safe return to Susa to induce the most abject 
measures of conciliation. Nor is this only speculation : in the nineteenth 
chapter of his last book Arrian tells us that various embassies from Greece 
met Alexander at Babylon, but, he adds, izép dru txacroe rpecPevopevor 
ovx avayéyparra:, and conjectures that they were complimentary. Again, 
on his second entry into Babylon, Alexander was met by other Greek 
envoys, who in sacred garb set gold crowns upon his head, &e¢ Oewpol 
dev é¢ repjy Oeod adeypéror.® Now if either of these embassies came in 
response to an express command (and if such command was given, this 
can be no other than the reply), why does not Arrian say so, instead of 
rather inducing his readers to consider them spontaneous? and if he had 
mentioned such command in his lost chapters, why no reference back to 
it here? Nay, he rather tells us that he did not know the motive of the 
first embassy; how could he forget the notorious decree? unless this 
adulation was but the fruit of the obscure travail of Greek assemblies. 
Diodorus * tells us the same story with the same omissions, and in com- 
mon with Arrian and Justin records similar embassies at the same period 
from all nations: had the decree then gone forth into the ends of the 
earth ? 

For the decree we have AZlian; against it a mass of indirect evidence: 
which shall be preferred? Surely the latter, lest we visit the sins of 
Athens on the head of Alexander: if any one thinks it less probable that 
the former should sin than the latter, let him remember that it was pro- 
bably only the Macedonian party, then in the ascendant, that sympa- 
thised with such adulation ;—and, if the anecdotes of Valerius Maximus, 
Athenzeus, and Ailian count for anything, there would seem to have been 
opposition enough ;—and also let him remember that a very few years 
later a shadow of Alexander was lodged in the Parthenon, while the city 
beneath reeked with the smoke of his hecatombs. 

Of modern writers, Thirlwall records the decree without demur: 
equally so Droysen : Grote only, little as he loves a Macedonian, ignores 
it altogether, while otherwise treating at length of Grecian affairs in 
Alexander’s absence, so far as they can be known. We can hardly accuse 
the great historian of ignorance even of such obscure passages as bear on 
this matter, more especially with Thirlwall’s work before him; and yet, 


% Arr. vii. 23. % xvii. 113. 
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in the poverty of material for these years, it is strange that he should 
make no reference even the most contemptuous: possibly we have here a 
rare instance of omission. 

There remain yet one or two lines of evidence for the defence which 
have not been directly noticed hitherto, but are of some moment. The 

‘judgment of history has been doubtless to some extent guided by the 
personal reflections of Arrian, notably those that conclude his work ; and 
yet the author records matters elsewhere strangely inconsistent with his 
own views. Allusion has been made already to the words put into Alex- 
ander’s mouth at Opis, how he glories in his father Philip in the presence 
of his assembled army, surely an inconsistency whether of fact or fiction. 
And again and again does Arrian allude to Alexander’s recognition of his 
descent from the heroes of old, Heracles and Perseus, the mythical pro- 
genitors of the Macedonian dynasty; airdc ax’ “Apyoucg rar ‘HpaxXedar 
eivae Eiov,?7 he marches to Ammon for the envy he had of these two, azo 
yévouc bvre tov apooir :*8 and on the Hydaspes he pours a libation to 
Heracles his forefather.2® Even a god can hardly claim a dual pedigree ; 
and if Alexander preferred the nearer and more singular to the remoter 
and more vulgar descent from Zeus, he would surely have been careful 
that the one should be forgotten in the other. 

But for the most signal confirmation of our hypothesis we must look 
to coins. The close of the fourth century B.c. is marked, as is well 
known to numismatists, by the introduction of human portraiture on 
Greek coins; and Alexander himself has the distinction of being the 
first to be so portrayed. It cannot be doubted that herein is the outward 
and visible sign of an actual deification ; for none but a god might be so 
represented. There seems now to be no question that Alexander himself 
never ordered his own portrait to be struck upon his coins.*® And the only 
question is that raised by Visconti, Lenormant, and others as to the possi- 
bility of the so-called Heracles of the ordinary currency being in reality 
Alexander: this view was derived apparently from an d priori acceptance 
of self-deification, based on such untrustworthy statements as that of 
Ephippus of Olynthus*! that Alexander was in the habit of assuming 
divine disguises in everyday life, or of Constantine Porphyrogenitus * 
with regard to actual coins. There is frequently no resemblance whatever 
between the Heracles of the coins and later undoubted portraits of 
Alexander, such, for example, as those on the medals of Lysimachus and 
Ptolemy Soter, or the bust in the British Museum ; and similar heads are 
found on the coinage of Macedonian kings antecedent to Alexander. If 
the latter ever struck his own portrait, it would at least not be in his 
earlier years, to which some of the coins in question undoubtedly belong. 
And we have it on the authority of Apuleius and the elder Pliny that only 
three, or at most four, artists were permitted to imitate the features 
of the master of the world; Polycletus or Lysippus might preserve them 
in marble, Apelles upon canvas, and Pyrgoteles on gems; no mention 


27 Arr. ii. 5. 2 Tb. iii, 3. 29 Ib, vi. 3. 

% For these facts and some of the arguments, I am indebted to various numis- 
matical works, notably those of L. Miiller (Nwmismatique d’ Alexandre le Grand), Mr. 
Stuart Poole, and Mr. Barclay Head. 

3) Apud Athen. 537 E. % De Them. ii. 2. 
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being made of coins. These and other considerations led L. Miiller 
to the conclusion that at most a few towns or governors may have 
covertly assimilated the lineaments of Heracles to those of Alexander, 
but that this was done without the knowledge of the latter. But Mr. 
Poole and Mr. Head deny even this possibility, and in clear language 
assert that Alexander’s portrait never appears on any coin struck in his 
lifetime, Lysimachus being the author of the bold innovation. On the 
beautiful medals of the latter as well as on those struck during Ptolemy’s 
regency, the features of the great conqueror stand forth beyond the 
possibility of question; and the same head with the curling horns of 
Ammon and the headgear of Heracles, with that unmistakable inflection 
of the neck, and the determined half-contemptuous look that is dis- 
cernible in the British Museum portrait, was struck upon a long succession 
of coins and medals far down into Roman days, even to the reign of 
Caracalla. 

To what does this point? Surely to this conclusion, that the deifica- 
tion of Alexander was wholly posterior to his decease. The restriction of 
portraiture upon Greek coins to the gods alone was so invariable and so 
notorious, that Alexander would hardly have neglected so visible a token 
of that divinity, which he is supposed to have forced down the throat of 
a recusant world; how could he miss that which at once occurred to his 
successors when they had occasion to proclaim him a god? For this I 
take to be the significance of the posthumous portraiture: it has been 
urged that it is due simply to intercourse with Persia, whose kings had 
long engraved their own heads upon their darics; but assuredly this 
would have impelled Lysimachus or Ptolemy to represent themselves (as 
indeed Ptolemy did in later years), not their dead master; and it is 
curious that Seleucus, who succeeded to the most Persian portion of the 
imperial heritage, struck not Alexander’s but his own portrait.** 

It would appear, then, that during the intervening period between 
Alexander’s death ‘and the battle of Ipsus, certain of the Diadochi found 
it expedient to institute a cult of the founder of Macedonian dominion 
abroad, in precisely the same way and for the same motives as the Roman 
emperors who succeeded Augustus. In the one case the genius of Roman, 
in the other the genius of Macedonian empire, was signified in the 
personification ; and in token thereof coins were struck bearing the head 
of this political divinity endued with the symbols of his godhead. The 
cult may have been employed either as a sentimental rallying point or a 
political test ; in either case its importance would tend to diminish as the 
Diadochi seated themselves more firmly upon their thrones, and it may 
have served only till the actual assumption of the royal title by the. 
principal satraps. But of its existence both early and late there is ample 
evidence ; it began before the terrible corpse was buried, if we may credit 
the tale that Aristander promised eternal good fortune to its possessor ; 
Ptolemy secured the prize, honoured it with the magnificent obsequies 
described by Diodorus,** and lodged it in a shrine in Alexandria. Here it 


* Albeit there is a distinct resemblance between the supposed Seleucus of these 
coins and the undoubted Alexander on those of Lysimachus : see Coins of the Seleucida, 
Duane and Bartolozzi. 

* xviii, 26 foll. 
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was an object of worship for many centuries, here it was viewed and 
honoured by Augustus,** here it was robbed by order of Caligula,** and 
shut from public view by Severus.*? The indignant Clement reproved his 
flock for worshipping with pagan rites one whom Babylon had proved a 
corpse,** and Cyril quoted in scorn to Julian this apotheosis of the mortal 
son of Philip.*® The Athenians voted him to be Dionysus ; *° Strabo tells 
of a grove and festival at Clazomene dedicated to the new god,*! and 
altars arose to him in many places,‘? till the cult degenerated into a 
fashionable superstition; the people of Antioch wore his image as a 
potent amulet,‘* and the Macrian house at Rome engraved his features on 
their plate ; 44 Roman emperors had them struck upon their seals ; * and 
Pompey masqueraded in his cloak.‘ 

The imagination or the policy of a later age has served to obscure the 
real origin of this deification, and to charge Alexander with a folly totally 
foreign to his character. There were times, indeed, when the fierce 
passions inherited of his mother drove him to commit acts for which he 
as fiercely repented, and times when his impetuous nature induced such 
bizarrerie as the obsequies of Hephestion : 47 but these were the hot vain 
impulses of the moment that, however deplorable, need surprise no one 
who reflects on the nature of the man; we may grant many such, but 
still defy his enemies to produce a single instance of fruitless folly, con- 
ceived in cold blood and sustained for years; for of all Alexander's de- 
liberate actions how many may be fairly impeached? He was never 
defeated in the field; never besieged a town that he did not take; never 
lost a foot of ground that he had acquired; and left his successors half 
a world at peace. Not a single reservation need be made to this epitome 
of the history of hardly a dozen years: Alexander died at the age of 
thirty-two with some crimes to repent of, some extravagances to condone ; 
but, after passing through such an ordeal of success as man’s weak nature 
has never done before or since, leaving a record of the past and a promise 
of the future unparalleled in the world’s history. This man was at least 
not a fool. The age of heroes was no more, and Alexander shared his 
soldiers’ hardships, ate, drank, and was clothed as they, his body was 
pierced by a score of wounds, and blood, not ichor, distilled therefrom. 
What profited a transparent fiction among those that moved about him, 
or among the rationalising Greeks? What even among the conquered ? 
Amun-Ra might be god in Thebes; he might aid Ptolemy, but who 
beyond Pelusium knew or honoured his name? Alexander’s sole object 
in Asia was to be the great king: he bowed himself alike to Jehovah 


% Suet. Aug. 18. 36 Suet. Calig. 52. 

*# Dio, 70. 13. 38 Cohort. ad Gent. p. 77. 

% Contr. Jul. vi. 205. © Diog. Laert. ii. 2. 6. 

xiv. 953. 42 Ammian. Mar. xxii. 8; Oros. i. 2. 

48 Chrysost. Op. vi. p. 610. #* Trebell. Pollio, qu. xiii. p. 1090. 

4S Suet. Aug. 50. © Appian, De Bell. Mith. tom. i. 23, p. 674. 


*7 It should not be forgotten that this much and justly censured extravagance was 
posterior to the terrible wound inflicted in the citadel of the Malli, as well as to many 
earlier ones; and also to the horrors of the Gedrosian march, in which Alexander, but 
lately convalescent, never spared himself. The rapidity with which he succumbed to 
the fever at Babylon in the following year bears witness to a physical deterioration 
which may well have produced a corresponding effect on his mind. 
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and to Bel, and would doubtless have conciliated equally the Persian 
hierarchy but for the luckless fire at Persepolis which burnt the sacred 
writings. Neither policy nor inclination prompted him to add himself to 
the manifold divinities of his empire. D. G. Hoearta. 


THE ‘ VIRGATA.’ 


Tue ‘ Custumals of Battle Abbey,’ just published by the Camden Society, 
throw a new and curious light on the ‘ virgata’ or ‘ yard.’ It is now re- 
cognised that the ‘ yard’ or ‘ virgata’ represented the fourth part of a hide, 
whether these terms were used to indicate areal measures or geld-units. 
Mr. Seebohm, in his work on ‘ The English Village Community,’ writes : 
‘ We know now what a virgate.or yard-land was. We shall find that its 
normal area was thirty scattered acres—ten acres in each of the three 
fields’ (p. 27). He then deals with ‘ the relation of the virgate or yard- 
land—which is now known to be the normal holding of the normal tenant 
in villenage—to the hide and carucate’ (p. 86). This, I may observe in 
passing, implies a confusion of ideas, which would seem to be very general. 
The virgate was related to the hide, the bovate to the carucate. It is 
essential that the two different systems should be kept quite distinct. 
But to proceed. Mr. Seebohm concludes ‘ that the normal hide consisted 
as a rule of four virgates of about thirty acres each’ (p. 37). 

Now Domesday recognises the existence in England of three different 
systems of land measurement and assessment. That of Kent was the 
‘solin,’ divided into four ‘juga.’ The rest of England was divided between 
the ‘hidated’ districts of the south, measured by the ‘hide’ of four 
‘virgates,’ and the ‘carucated’ districts, measured by the ‘ carucate’ of 
eight ‘ bovates.’ This much is beyond dispute. 

The. great discovery of the essential connexion of the unit of measure- 
ment and assessment with the plough team of eight oxen (‘caruca’) 
explains the relation of the bovate to the carucate and that of the jugum 
(or yoke) to the solin. It throws, however, no light on that of the vir- 
gate to the hide. Indeed, it might, from Mr. Seebohm’s work, be doubted 
whether the virgate was, in truth, a subdivision of the hide, and was not 
rather the original unit, of which the hide was merely the aggregate. It 
is probably on this very point that Kemble and others have gone astray. 
Mr. Seebohm considers that (in 900) ‘ the hiwisce or family holding seems 
from the services to have been a yard-land of thirty acres’ (p. 162). He 
also writes that ‘the Saxon hide, or the familia of Bede, was . . . the 
holding of a family. Hence it was sometimes, like the yard-land or 
holding of a servile family, called a ‘“ hiwisc,” which was Anglo-Saxon 
and also high German for family.’ But the Saxon hide also was trans- 
lated into ploughland or carucate, corresponding with the full team of 
eight oxen’ (p. 395). This, it will be seen, is by no means satisfactory, 
since we are left in doubt which represents the real family holding, the 
hide or the virgate. 

Nor is Mr. Seebohm’s etymology of ‘ virgate’ a quite satisfactory ex- 
planation: ‘In England the typical holding in the cleared land of the 
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open fields was called a yard-land, or in earlier Saxon a gyrd-landes, or 
in Latin a virgata terre ;' yard, gyrd, and virga all meaning rod, and all 
meaning also in a secondary sense a yard-measure. The holdings in the 
open fields were of yarded or rooded land—land measured out with a rod 
into acres four rods wide, each rod in width being therefore a rood as we 
have seen’ (pp. 171-2). This explanation is surely a strained one. For 
why should an area containing, ex hypothesi, thirty acres, be specially 
named after the rod (virga) by which, says Mr. Seebohm, all areas, from 
the rood upwards, were measured? The area that one would expect to 
find so named would be the ‘ rood’ itself. 

It is here that the ‘ Custumals of Battle Abbey ’ come, we shall find, 
to our assistance. The manor of Wye, co. Kent, was in that portion of 
England which was measured by the ‘solin’ and the ‘jugum.’ The 
‘ virgate,’ therefore, in its recognised sense of the fourth part of a hide, was 
here unknown. The ‘jugum’ occupied its place. Yet, in this volume, 
there is a survey of the manor (1311-12) in which the ‘ virgata’ occurs, 
and in two different senses. In one, it is used for the ‘ rood ’ or fourth part 
of anacre. This sense is admitted by the editor, who writes: ‘The use 
here of the word “‘ virgata”’ for rood is very unusual and rather confusing. 
. - - There can, however, be no doubt as to the meaning’ (p. xli). In the 
other sense it is used to denote the quarter of a ‘jugum.’ It is this sense 
which is missed by the editor, who, taking it to mean the recognised 
‘virgate,’ gets over the consequent difficulty by defining the ‘jugum’ as 
‘ equivalent to a hide’ (p. 165). 

Let us first deal with this latter sense. On p. 122 the survey, after 
dealing with the holdings of a ‘jugum’ and a half, of a ‘jugum,’ and of 


a half ‘jugum,’ proceeds: et preter hac virgata Trostel, que est quarta 
pars unius jugi. Again, on p. 130 is a list of the holdings in the 
manor, temp. Henry III, the total being given as twenty-eight juga 
servilia et una virgata. This amount is thus composed :— 


2 Holdings of two juga ° ° 
3 Do. one and a half juga 
15 Do. one jugwm 
Do. three virgate 
Do. half a jugum 
Do. one virgata . 


enmnnwmpnoneos 


& 


This analysis proves that here the typical holding was the ‘ jugum,’ which, 
as we have seen, was the equivalent of the ‘ virgate ’ of the hidated districts. 
And this latter, as Mr. Seebohm observes, was ‘ the typical holding’ of 
the villein. Five holdings are here expressed in terms of the ‘ virgata,’ 
that is, of the quarter-jwgwm, because they could not be expressed in 
terms of the jugum or half-jugwm. By the time of Edward II these 
holdings had shrunk to one, namely, the ‘ virgata Trostel’ (wt swpra). 
Now this is elsewhere described as wna virgata que dicitur Throstesierd 


(p. 188), and in the termination ‘-ierd’ we may recognise the ‘ yard’ 
which was latinised ‘ virgata.’ 


' What is the evidence for this form? 
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Turning now to the other ‘virgata,’ the rood or quarter-acre, its 
nature is here clearly shown. After describing the virgata Trostel, que 
est quarta pars unius jugi (p. 122), the survey tells us that quodlibet 
jugum [arabit] wnam acram et dimidiam, et virgata Throstle wnam virga- 
tam et dimidiam (p. 128), the latter ‘ virgata’ being the fourth part of 
the ‘ acra,’ as the former was of the ‘jugum.’ We further learn that an 
acre and a half represented an acre and a ‘ virgate’ and a half ‘ virgate’ 
plus half a‘ virgate,’? that is to say, that two virgates equalled half an 
acre. It is, therefore, absolutely certain that this ‘ virgata’ was the 
rood. 

In this same volume we find the ‘ virgata’ used, not as an areal but 
as a lineal measure. Thus: e¢ debet claudere V virgatas haie que vocan- 
tur gavelmerke (p. 6). -This instance is taken from the Sussex manor of 
Marley. In ‘merke’ we may doubtless recognise a boundary fence or 
‘mark.’ -Here the ‘ virgata’ can only mean, as the editor takes it, 
a ‘ rod.’ 

Now, looking at these special uses, what we find is this. Whether it 
is a quarter of the ‘jugum’ or of the areal or of the lineal ‘acra,’ the 
‘virgata’ is in each instance essentially the quarter. The inference 
that would seem to suggest itself from this is that its original and obvious 
sense was a ‘rod’ or ‘rood’ (i.e. a quarter-acre), and that it was then 
used by transference of idea to denote other quarters, such as the quarter- 
‘jugum ’ or the quarter-‘ hida.’ Should this be the right view, it would 
follow that the hide was the true unit, and the virgate merely its sub- 
division, its ‘ quarter.’ 

Another noteworthy lamd term that we meet with in the survey of 
Wye is the ‘ wendus:’ Sciendwm quod tres sunt wendi, scilicet Dune- 
wendus, Chiltenwendus, et Brunelfordwendus. In quolibet wendo sunt 
decem juga, et sic sunt in tribus wendis xxx juga (p. 122). The place- 
names of the ‘ wendi,’ with their equality in extent, are suggestive of 
their identity with the ‘ three fields.’ 

The ‘ wista ’ is another term on which light is here thrown. It occurs, 
instead of the usual ‘virgata,’ in the surveys of two Sussex manors, 
Alciston and Marley ; and the evidence that it was equivalent to a virgate, 
and was the fourth part of a hide, is conclusive. This completely disposes 
of the suggestion made by Mr. Seebohm, and based on one of those. 
mischievously misleading medieval tables of measurement,’ ‘that the 
“great wista’’ of four virgates would correspond with the single hide of 
120 acres, and the wista would equal the ordinary half-hide of two vir- 
gates’ (p. 61). It is quite certain that the ‘ wista’ was the equivalent of 
the ‘ virgate,’ while the ‘ great wista’ was the half-hide. But the latter 
was an abnormal holding, of which there are only two instances, the 
half-hide being the term normally employed. 

But though ‘ the ordinary half-hide of two virgates ’ is not represented 
by the ‘ wista,’ it is by another local holding, the ‘wara’ of Stafford- 
shire. In the Burton cartulary (‘ Staffordshire Collections’) we find that 
the normal villein holding consists at times of two bovates, and at times 

? Quod tantum arabit wnam acram et unam virgatam et dimidiam virgatam ; et 
ibi deficit dimidia virgata de acra et dimidia, éc. (p. 123). 

* Like one of those quoted by Ellis in his Introduction to Domesday. 
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of half a ‘wara.’ The latter is clearly the equivalent of the virgate; and 
as the ‘ wara’ is unmentioned by Mr. Seebohm, it may be well to set the 
fact on record. J. H. Rounp. 


MOLMEN. 


Brrcn’s ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum,’ i. 298, contains what purports to be an 
earlier instance of the use of the word molman than the one Mr. Round 
cites. It occurs in a charter from king Offa to abbot Sel ndd of 
Canterbury, the date whereof is circa 772. The passage is as follows: 
pan on sud rihte swa Moulman strecte op landes ende. This is clearly 
corrupt. Thomas of Elmham, writing in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, translates this passage by alia recte ad austrum ad Moulem- 
manstrate, ubi est una extremitas ejusdem terre.’ Probably the English 
should read: andlang Mdlman stréte 05 landes ende,’ i.e. along Maélman 
street to the end of the estate. This charter is derived from ‘MS. 
Trin. Hall, Camb., f..56 5,’ but, unfortunately, Mr. Birch gives no hint of 
the age of the manuscript. But I think itis clear that the charter, if it be 
not a forgery, has been tampered with. The boundaries have certainly been 
modernised, for the mention of mdlmenn at this date is clearly an ana- 
chronism. I shall endeavour to prove that mdl/=rent is of Danish origin, 
that this meaning is a late development, and therefore mdlman must be 
also a late formation; so that the word mdlman cannot have existed in 
the reign of Offa. It is certainly a noteworthy feature that this class of 
tenants should derive their name from a Danish source, and one is 
tempted to conclude that the tenure itself was of Danish origin. Apart 
from the lack of evidence other than that of etymology, we must, before 
accepting such a conclusion, reflect that, after all, the word mdl-man may 
have been coined on English ground by Englishmen after mdél=rent had 
become familiarised as part of their every-day speech.' 

Has not Professor Vinogradoff drawn too sweeping a conclusion in 
saying that ‘ borough English was very widely held in medieval England 
to imply servile occupation’? (ENGiisH Historicat Review, i. 736.) 
Against an unqualified acceptance of this view may be urged the fact of 
the existence of this custom of descent in so many free boroughs where 
there could be no implication of servile tenure. And we have the fact that 
this custom of descent existed in at least two out of the Five Burhs (i.e. 
in Nottingham and Stamford), in the very heart of the free Danish dis- 
tricts. There is also evidence of its existence amongst free sokemen, 
where, again, there could be no imputation of a servile status. I make 
these remarks with considerable diffidence, for I fully appreciate the 
danger of differing with so great an authority on early English legal 
history as Professor Vinogradoff. 

Before proceeding to the main part of my note, I may point out 
that A£lfric, in his version of St. Augustine De Auguriis, distinctly 
refers to the custom of casting lots for parcels of pasture land. The 

' Neither Professor Vinogradoff nor Mr. Round has noticed the mention of 
médlmenn in the Boldon Book (ed. Greenwell, p. 5). In his glossary Canon Greenwell 
attempts to identify these malmanni with the smallmanni, or minuti homines, of the 


Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I. He notices that Bishop Hatfield’s Swrvey speaks of tenenies 
vocati ‘malmen’ sive firmarii. 
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passage occurs in his ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ ed. Skeat, E.E.T.S., no. xvii., 
line 84 sqq. : 

Hléotan man mét mid geléafan swa péah 

on woruld-pingum bitan wicce-crefte 

pet him déme seota, gif hi hwet délan willad : 

pis is nan wiglung, ac bip wissung foroft. 


Professor Skeat translates this by: ‘ Nevertheless a man may cast lots, 
in faith, in worldly things, without witchcraft, that he may allot himself 
pastures, if men wish to divide anything [i.¢. any land] : this is no sorcery, 
but very often a direction.’ Is this an illustration derived from St. 
Augustine, or is it an addition of A!lfric’s ? 

There are several other Teutonic words like mdlman. It is desirable 
to dispose of these before considering our own word. Ducange, s.v. 
‘Maalman,’ has identified the English mdl-man with the German 
mil-man. This is wrong, for the German mdl-man is clearly a man 
viewed in some relationship to a mallwm or court, and hence this mdl-man 
may be (1) a suitor of a court, or (2) an officer or magistrate of a court 
(cf. German mahlmann in Grimm’s ‘ Wérterbuch’). This mallwm is merely 
a latinised form of the Old High German mahal, ‘ contio, pactio, fedus’ 
(Graff, ‘ Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz,’ ii. 650). Another similar word 
is the Danish maals-mand, a spokesman, pleader (maal=Goth. mapl, 
dyopa), and the Danes have also another word maals-mand, a measurer 
of land in dispute (see Molbech, ‘ Dansk Ordbog’). In this latter word 
maal means ‘ measure,’ and is historically the same word as the A.S. 
mél, whence our meal, ‘a repast.’ In this connexion may be mentioned 
the curious Danish word maals-jord (jord=earth), which means the land 
adjoining a village ‘ roped ’? or measured out in allotments to the villagers 
(Molbech). 

Now as to the etymology of mdl-man. Professor Vinogradoff cites 
Lye and Bosworth to prove that md/ in A.S. meant ‘rent.’ Bosworth’s 
book is little more than a reprint of Lye, with all Lye’s blunders and a 
few of Bosworth’s own. These dictionaries are very untrustworthy and 
uncritical, and the occurrence of a word therein by no means proves that it 
is a genuine A.S. word. Professor Skeat has disposed of many words 
occurring in these dictionaries that never had an existence outside the 
inventive brain of William Somner. If we accept Bosworth as an au- 
thority for the existence of a word in A.S., we should be perforce obliged 
to admit that the Romance word werre ( = guerra), which occurs in the 
Chronicle in 1140, was an A.S. word. Turning to Bosworth, I find the 
following entries: ‘ Mal, a speech, discourse, multitude, an assembly, a 
place of meeting,’ for which he cites the Chron. for 1052, and ‘ Mal, 
formal, -es, tribute, toll, subsidy ; stipendiwm, Chron. 1087.’ These 
meanings are mere guesses, and, like most philological guesses, they are 
wrong. This mdl, -es, n., represents two Old Norse words that the Anglo- 
Saxons had fused into one. In addition to this fusion in A.S. the two 

? Molbech explains the obsolete phrase at rebe en Mark, Ager, Skov (to ‘rope’ a 
‘mark,’ field, or,;wood) as meaning to assign, after measurement, to each of the villagers 
his allotment in the field or wood of the village. Upon this Norse custom of measur- 


ing by ropes, see Steenstrup, Normannerne, i. 298-9. Has this any connexion with 
the Dutch maalmenn referred to by Mr. Elton ? 
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words are so intimately connected that I find it necessary to deal with 
both. As my treatment of the first of these words will afford me an 
opportunity of correcting several blunders in the current translations of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, I trust the readers of the ENauisH Historica 
Review will pardon the appearance in its pages of what looks like a 
purely philological digression. 

Mal (1) oceurs in the following passage in Chron. E., anno 1052: 
‘pér ber Godwine eorl wp his mal,’ literally ‘there bare Godwine earl 
up his mdl.’ This phrase has been universally translated wrongly. 
Thorpe, p. 152, renders it: ‘ Godwine brought forth his speech ;’ Earle 
glosses mal by ‘speech, apology ;’ Bosworth gives ibi instituit Godwinus 
comes ejus sermonem; and the usually reliable Ettmiiller (‘ Lexicon 
A.S.’ p. 228) translates mdl by sermo, loquela. Now this expression 
is pure Scandinavian. It occurs in the ‘ Fornaldar Ségur,’ i. 864: ‘ berr 
hann upp fyrir brdser sinn malit ; hann berr upp milit,’ etc. The phrase 
is one of procedure, and means ‘to state the grounds of an action,’ so that 
the above passage in the Chronicle should be translated, as Steenstrup 
(‘Normannerne,’ iv, 180) points out: ‘there earl Godwine opened his 
case’ (Godwine fremsatte da sin Sag). Mdl is thus clearly the Old 
Norse mdl, which meant technically a ‘ suit, action, declaration, or in- 
dictment.’ Primarily it meant merely ‘ speech,’ and it is thus the same 
word as the Gothic mapl, ayopa (whence mapljan, X\aXdeiv) A.S. mesel, 
0.H.G. madal. With the expression ‘to bear up a mdl’ may be com- 
pared the O.N. phrase ‘ to bear a suit’ (bera sék einom).* Further 
proof of the Scandinavian origin of mdl (I) may be found in the phrase 
cuman té widermdle, which occurs twice in Chron. D., anno 1052. This 
has been quite as much distorted in translations as mdl. Florence of 
Worcester renders it ad placitandwm and placitum inire. Ettmiiller, p. 
224, gives disceptatio, placitwm, decretwm judiciale, conciliwm, and other 
writers are equally wide of the mark. Professor Steenstrup, iv. 181, 
quotes several passages from the Scandinavian laws in which ‘to come 
to wither-mal’ occurs. From these passages it is clear that the meaning 
is ‘to appear (in court) to answer at the day named’ = the Danish ‘ at 
komme til Vedermaalsting.’® Wither = contra, so that wider-mdl is the 
defence, the ‘ counter-speech ’ as it were, of the defendant. 

So far we have seen that Mdl (I) is of Scandinavian origin, and that 
it is historically the same word as the A.S. m@del. We may reasonably 
assume that Mdl (II) is also of Danish origin. Accordingly we find an 
O.N. mdle, -a, m., which is a weak noun, i.e. the e represents the Teu- 
tonic suffix on (= Aryan an). This is sometimes suffixed to stems 


* The lengthening of the vowel in mdl, which is according to rule, is caused by 
the omission of the interdental spirant (cf. O.N. hvdrr, older form hra®Sarr= Goth. 
hwapar, ‘ whether (of two) ;’ Noreen, Altnordische Grammatik, § 222. This lengthen- 
ing is caused by the failure to pass the tip of the tongue between the teeth. So in 
A.S., names in @Sel- appear in late MSS. as ail-, agel- (=ayel), &e. 

* This phrase is the origin, as Steenstrup has shown, of Bracton’s saccabor, 
sachaburth (=0O.N. sakar-dbere, a prosecutor, ‘ bearer of a suit’), which has puzzled 
generation after generation of our legal historians. 

5 Molbech detines Vedermaalsting as ‘the Thing or the Thingday at which the 
defendant is bound to answer in a suit (at tage til Gienmeli i Sagen).’ He cites for 
this Danske Love (the Danish Laws), v. 107. 
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without perceptibly changing their meaning,® although in most cases it 
indicates some change of signification. If, as I assume, this O.N. mdl-e 
is merely mdl+on, it follows that the corresponding A.S. formation 
would be *meiela, -an, m., but there is no trace of such a word. This 
O.N. mdle means ‘terms, agreement,’ a meaning that would easily 
develop from mdl, ‘speech.’ Médle also meant ‘soldier’s pay,’ a sense 
evolved from ‘terms, agreement.’ Cleasby and Vigfusson give many 
quotations for the meaning ‘ soldier’s pay.’ It is clear that the significa- 
tion of ‘ money paid as rent’ has grown out of this meaning ‘ soldier’s 
pay,’ and it seems to be an English accretion. The O.N. form correspond- 
ing to mdl-man is mdla-masr, which means ‘ one who receives pay,’ not, 
like mdl-man, ‘ one who pays.’ This favours the view that mdl-man was 
compounded on English soil after mal (II) had acquired the meaning rent.’ 

An examination of the passages in A.S. in which this mdl (IT) occurs 
throws considerable light upon this evolution of meaning, and confirms 
the Scandinavian origin of the word. The passages are as follows : 

I. Chron. C., anno 1049:—Eadwerd scylode ix. scypa of mdle. The 
entire phrase in this case is Scandinavian. Although Bosworth (followed 
by Ettmiiller, p. 677) gives scilian, ‘to divide,’ as an A.S. verb, there 
can be no doubt that the very few instances of its use in A.S. are due to 
Danish influence. It is, in short, an O.N. loan-word. So that in this 
passage we have mdl (II) coupled with an O.N. verb skilja, ‘ to divide, 
cut off.’ The Norse origin of the entire phrase may be illustrated by the 
Danish expression ‘ at skille Hen af med noget,’ to deprive any one of any- 
thing. Hence scilian scipu of médle is purely an anglicised Norse 
idiom meaning ‘ to pay off ships.’ 

II. The next passage, which is equally conclusive, occurs in the 
same Chron., anno 1050: Hé sette ealle 3d litsmen of mdle. I believe 
this passage has been occasionally taken to mean that ‘he put the lidmenn 
or sailors upon pay,’ but the meaning is ‘ paid off.’ Here, to begin with, 
litsmen is the O.N. lids-menn and not the corresponding A.S. lid-menn. 
The expression settan of mdli is O.N. setja af mdla in an English 
dress. In O.N. setja af means ‘to deprive of’ (see the passages in 
Cleasby and Vigfusson), and in Danish at af-sette means ‘to discharge 
from an office or dignity,’ as in the phrase Han blev afsat fra sit Embede 
= he was discharged from his office or post. 

III. The next example is thirty-six years later in date, and we see 
that mal has now obtained the meaning of ‘ rent.’ The passage is from 
Chron. E., anno 1086 : Se cyng sealde his land swa déore té male swa héo 
(sic) déorost mihte. Professor Earle glosses mdl by ‘ terms, bargain,’ but 
the meaning is clearly that ‘ he put his land out at as high a ferm as he 
could obtain.’ The above passage is the only one where mdl is used in 
a pure A.S. phrase, so that we may conclude that by this time the word 
had become naturalised. This is about the date when mdl-man was 
coined, for it could not have existed until mal had acquired the distinct 
meaning of rent.’ 

* See Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre der altgermanischen Dialecte, § 17 


who cites, inter alia, the O.N. Ujop-e = A.S. léod, ‘ prince,’ and the A.S. maga and még 
*son, relative,’ &c. 


7 Ido not know what is the meaning of the following gloss in a late A.S. vocabu- 
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Professor Vinogradoff says that ‘the original distinction between 
gafol and mal gets blurrred very soon,’ i.e. gafol gets the sense of ‘ rent’ 
pure and simple. Mr. Round appears to dispute this. A charter in 
Kemble’s ‘ Codex,’ iv. 260, proves that gafol meant ‘ rent.’ In this case 
a man named Ketel is to hold certain land for the term of his life on 
condition that he pay 21. per annum, the rent of the land, as I take it, to 
the abbey of 8. Edmondsbury. The expression is: ‘ dat is dat Ketel leste 
dlke iher té pind inté Seynt Fadmunde, Sat is, Sas londes gouel.’ This 
represents: ‘pet is, pet Cytel léste élee gedre tu pund intéd Sancte 
Eadmunde, pet is, pes landes gafol.’ This gafol seems to be the rent 
reserved to the abbey under a demise for a number of lives, though 
there is no actual statement to this effect in the charter itself. In this 
work, vol. v. p. 90, 7, gablum occurs in a charter of a woman named 
Cynewaru, and seems to mean a rent-charge. The truth is that gafol 
was used in a very loose way in Anglo-Saxon, and it covers a variety of 
meanings, such as toll, tribute, tax, rent paid in money or kind, &. It 
follows that Mr. Round (p. 103) is too hasty in charging Kemble and 
Dr. Stubbs with being in error in speaking of gafol as a ‘tax.’ Ido not 
know what passage in Stubbs he refers to, but a perusal of the charters 
cited by Kemble in his chapter on lénland will prove that gafol sometimes 
meant a royal tax or tribute apart from rent. Any lingering doubt upon 
this point will be removed by the following glosses from Wright-Wiilcker’s 
vocabularies: ‘ Cesareum tributum, i. regalis, gafol’ (204, 12): ‘ Debita 
pensio, i. digna tributa, gedafene gaful’ (221, 6; 884, 87); ‘ Exactio, 
gaful’ (897, 88). Indeed, so loosely was this word applied, that it even 
meant ‘usury’ (see Wright-Wiilcker, 399, 25, and the Middle English 
quotations in Miitzner’s: ‘ Altenglische Sprachproben,’ ii. 257). A Celtic 
origin has been suggested for gafol, but Ettmiiller is no doubt right in 
connecting it with gaf, the stem of the verb ‘ to give.’ It may be ex- 
plained as gaf+the suffix /a with either a medial or a parasitic (svara- 
bhakti) vowel developed between the stem and the suffix. This etymology 
will account for the looseness in the application of the word. 


W. H. Stevenson. 


THE JESUITS AND THE RENAISSANCE, 


Mr. Ltixy complains that in a notice of his ‘Chapters in European History ’ 
which appeared in the July number of the Historican Review I mis- 
understood and misrepresented his meaning. This complaint is made with 
so much courtesy and good temper that I should like, if not to withdraw, 


lary in Wright-Wiilcker, 504, 27: ‘Clasma, mal.’ Are clasmata (=«Adopara?) iden- 
tical with the cAacuarixol réro éx rod Snuoclov, cited by Ducange from the Novel of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus De Alienationibus Fundorum? Ducange says these 
KAacparixol réra videntur esse agri a fisco avulsi et ad censum dati, vel alienati. The 
singular agreement between xAacuatixds réros and mdl-land suggests that mdl in this 
gloss means mdl-land. But it is only right to state that Ducange cites another word 
clasma=clameum; so that, after all, this mal may be merely md (I), with its mean- 
ing stretched from ‘suit’ to ‘claim ’—a not unlikely extension of meaning. 
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at any rate to modify and explain some of the remarks to which he has 
taken exception. 

And first I will confess that I found it difficult to read his book in a 
wholly impartial temper, although my impatience was not, as he supposes, 
that of a believer in any mechanical evolution, but of a believer ‘ in that 
stream of European progress of which the impelling force was protestant- 
ism,’ to quote Mr. Gardiner’s last volume. Mr. Lilly believes in progress 
—in a gradual advance towards perfection—but, owing I suppose to my 
dulness of apprehension, after again looking at his book I still fail to 
understand how and in what direction he holds the world to have pro- 
gressed since the days of Thomas Aquinas and Dante, or, if he prefers, of 
Savonarola and Michel Angelo. Indeed, it seems to me that while the 
‘ idealistic optimist’ conceives the divine law to be taking shape in some 
mysterious evolution, the ‘ realistic pessimist’ sees little but what is de- 
plorable in the actual development of human thought. 

Mr. Lilly more particularly complains that I misunderstand his view 
of the ‘Renaissance.’ No doubt it is a question-begging word; in one 
sense, as Mr. Lilly says, it may be held to begin with the schools of Charles 
the Great, and for this ‘ re-birth ’ of the human intellect he has abundant 
sympathy ; in another sense the term is more particularly applied to the 
classical revival of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But the nameis 
also given most commonly, and perhaps most justly, to that wider move- 
ment of which Italian humanism was only a subordinate phase ; and my 
quarrel with Mr. Lilly is, that he fails to recognise how necessary and 
salutary this movement was, since it compelled tradition and authority to 
submit to a critical examination of their documents and titles and gave 
a new birth to those vital principles which had faded out of the religion 
and philosophy, the social and political organisation of the middle ages ; and 
that he vilifies this Renaissance, which, as he says, took in religion the 
shape of the Reformation, by applying to it strictures which at the most 
are true of Italian humanism: as for instance when he says, ‘ as in politics 
and in literature, so in art also, the Renaissance was a spirit of slavery, a 
veritable Goddess of Dulness, at whose 

‘ felt approach and secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night.’—i. 290. 

Mr. Lilly challenges me to suggest a better landmark for the epoch 
when, in M. Littré’s words, Greek letters made their way into the West, 
than the one given by that learned writer—the capture of Constantinople. 
Well, I should perhaps venture to fix upon the council of Florence in 1488 
as an event which brought east and west into closer connexion, but a few 
dates will show that M. Littré’s words must not be too closely pressed. 
In 1396 Chrysoloras professed Greek at Florence, in 1427 Filelfo returned 
to Venice with his Greek library and his Greek wife. Before 1443 Leo- 
nardo Bruni had translated the ‘ Ethics,’ the ‘ Politics,’ and other Greek 
works. Before 1458 Cosmo de’ Medici had founded the Platonic Academy 
at Florence and educated Marsilius Ficinus to expound Greek philosophy ; 
at Rome Bessarion had been made a cardinal, and Nicholas V had esta- 
blished the study of Greek ; the libraries of St. Marco and of the Vatican 
had been enriched by treasures of Greek MSS., and Greek scholars like 
Argyropoulos and George of Trebizond had been attracted to Italy. 

VOL. II.—NO. VI. Z 
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Finally, Mr. Lilly complains that I have mistaken him for a Jesuit 
apologist, when he is really on some points a severe critic of the order. 
A straw, Mr. Lilly may fairly say, shows the current of an uncritical 
mind. Yet I will confess that I have perhaps been rather hasty in my 
generalisations from his rhetorical flights. But is it not natural to suspect 
of partiality an author who writes of the Jesuits: ‘ Pouring their peaceful 
hosts from their centre at Rome throughout the whole world, they sub- 
dued it more effectually than the ancient legions, for the weapons of their 
warfare were not carnal but spiritual, their aim not to rule over the bodies 
but to free the souls of men. ‘‘ Que regio im terris nostri non, plena 
laboris ?”’ they might well have asked, had it not been incompatible with 
the spirit of humility which dominated them, that they should think any- 
thing of themselves as of themselves. . . . Their sound went out into all 
lands, the sound which had greeted the birth of Him by whose name they 
were called. . . . Churches and shrines were the trophies of their bloodless. 
victories, or if not bloodless, purchased by the blood of their own mar- 
tyrs; not the din of battle, but the music of holy bells marked their 
progress ; not broken hearts, but healed consciences ; not cities plundered, 
and women ravished and infants wantonly slain, but well-ordered towns, 
and virgins dedicated to God, and little children delivered from oblations 
to devils and brought into the family of Jesus and Mary. Such were their 
labours of which every region of the earth was full. . . . Into such a 
mighty tree had the grain of mustard-seed grown—a tree whose height 
reached unto the heavens, and the sight thereof to all the earth, and its 
leaves were for the healing of the nations’ (ii. 99)? In attacking 
the Jesuits, I am afraid I should have many points of resemblance with 
the ‘ ordinary protestant controversialist ’ of whom Mr. Lilly speaks. Yet 
at some future time I should like, if the Editor of the Histortcan Review 
will give me space, to explain why I think Mr. Lilly is unjust in his esti- 
mate of Pombal and of Aranda, and why I think that the policy of the 
society in Mexico, Japan, and China afforded some, if not complete, 
justification to their enemies, and therefore requires some notice by their 
advocates. P. F. Writer. 


THE DEPOSITIONS RELATING TO THE IRISH MASSACRES OF 1641. 


Miss Hickson, I am afraid, fails to recognise the point of my argument, 
which briefly was: The depositions, owing to the circumstances under 
which they were taken, are untrustworthy, and even if they were trust- 
worthy, they are historically insignificant. There is nothing in Miss Hick- 
son’s note in the January number of the EneuisH Historican Review to 
make me alter my opinion. I said of Miss Hickson and Mr. Froude, that 
they regarded the depositions as documents almost perfectly trustworthy, 
and that they declined to make from them the very considerable deduc- 
tions required by the circumstances under which they were taken. What 
those circumstances were—the prejudices of the commissioners, the 
utter absence of cross-examination, the desire for revenge on the part 
of the deponents—I pointed out in the same paragraph. In making this 
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assertion I have, it appears, misrepresented Miss Hickson’s views. She 
says she cannot be accountable for those of Mr. Froude, that she even 
does not know what his opinion is, and yet, strange to say, she asked him 
to write a preface to her book, which he accordingly did and even altered 
at her request. For her own part, she says she has done exactly what I 
charge her with not having done, and instances certain depositions in 
regard to which she declared such deductions necessary. But these 
deductions are to be made in the case of palpable absurdities, manifest 
exaggerations, hearsay evidence, and historical inaccuracies.' These, I 
need hardly say, were not the circumstances I alluded to. 

Unintentionally, no doubt, distorting her quotations, Miss Hickson 
proceeds : ‘In words almost identical with those used by Mr. Dunlop, in 
the passage where he ventures to assert ‘‘ that deductions must be made, 
owing to the circumstances under which they were taken,” and wrongly 
charges me with not allowing for those circumstances, I said, “‘ The 
circumstances under which those depositions were taken made the royal 
commissioners and the deponents more liable to err, and to magnify the 
reports of the horrors going on around them.”’ Now if Miss Hickson 
will compare what I said with what she herself really did say in the passage 
she refers me to,? she will find that neither in language nor in meaning 
are they ‘almost identical.’ My contention was not that‘ the excited state 
of the public mind in tliose later years (1641-4) made commissioners and 
witnesses more liable to err,’ but that the character of the commissioners, 
and their evident willingness to believe everything that men and women, 
inspired with the intensest hatred for the Irish, maddened with recent. 
losses and yearning for revenge, said in the bitterness of their hearts, so 
that only they might convict as many of the Irish as possible, rendered 
it impossible for us to discriminate between what was false and what was 
true in them. This being the case, I think I was fully justified in speak- 
ing of Miss Hickson as one of those who consider the depositions ‘ to be 
in the main reliable, and the incidents narrated in them to be historical 
facts with only a slight and perfectly explicable admixture of exaggeration.’ 
As for the depositions taken before the Commonwealth commissioners, 
there is reason 4 priori for considering them more credible than the earlier 
ones. Certainly they seem to be more definite, a fact which may possibly 
be accounted for by the directness of the questions and a desire to ascer- 
tain the truth in individual cases. 

Miss Hickson estimates that not less than 25,000 protestants were 
murdered between 1641 and 1649. I am somewhat curious as to how 
she proceeded in her calculation. For, having myself failed to arrive at 
anything like a proximate estimate of those ‘ massacred.’ in Armagh alone, 
I am inclined to think President Lowther may have been as near the 
mark with his 300,000 as she is with her 25,000. For my own part, I 
am not much concerned whether there were 25,000 or 800,000; but I - 
am particularly anxious as an historical student, and as being engaged in 
writing a history of this most perplexing period, to get at the truth in the 
matter of these depositions. 

Miss Hickson persists in saying that it was ‘ mainly in consequence of 


! Trish Massacres, i. 135, 202, 375; ii. 88. 2 Ibid. i. 200. 
22 
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the facts sworn to in these depositions (setting aside hearsay) that three- 
fourths of the whole soil of Ireland changed hands in 1650-4.’ This, 
however, I have already tried to prove was not the case.* The ‘ mas- 
sacres ’ do not stand to the sale of Irish lands, the transportation and trans- 
plantation, in the relation of cause to effect. There is abundant evidence 
—far more than I brought forward—to prove that the rebellion in itself 
was regarded by the Long Parliament as sufficient reason for their conduct 
towards the Irish catholic landowners. This is not a mere opinion but 
an historical fact, and one which I imagine seriously affects the value of 
the depositions. My opinion regarding their intrinsic value may not be 
correct, but at any rate it was not hastily formed. Long before Miss 
Hickson’s book appeared I had for my own purposes consulted not only 
several volumes of them, but also that little volume of crabbed hand- 
writing, containing the proceedings of the High Court of Justice in 
1653-4, which, I quite agree with Mr. Froude, forms the most valuable 
portion of her work. When, then, the work did appear, it contained 
little that was new to me; but I am glad to take this opportunity of 
thanking her for her trouble in enabling students to judge of these 
depositions for themselves, for her sincerity, and, above all, for her un- 
doubtedly correct explanation of those ‘ crossings-out’ which have per- 
plexed others besides Warner. R. Duntop. 


A SCHEME OF TOLERATION PROPOUNDED AT UXBRIDGE IN 1645. 


On 18 Feb. 1644-5, the commissioners of Charles I at Uxbridge proposed, 
in opposition to the presbyterian system urged by the parliamentary com- 
missioners, ‘ That freedom be left to all persons, of what opinions soever, 
in matters of ceremony, and that all the penalties of the laws and customs 
which enjoin those ceremonies be suspended.’ (Rushworth, v. 872.) 

It is strange that little notice has been taken of an offer which, 
despite its ambiguity, so curiously anticipates the proposals subsequently 
made by the army to Charles in 1647, as they anticipated the final settle- 
ment of the Toleration Act of 1689. The meaning of the words is no 
doubt far from clear. They might imply complete liberty of sectarian 
worship, or they might only imply permission to the clergy of the several 
parishes to act as they pleased in matters of ceremonial. Besides this, 
Charles’s own want of earnestness in supporting his offer makes it difficult 
to suppose that he was himself serious in making it. 

It will throw some light, at least on the meaning of the proposal, to 
consult a document which appears amongst the Clarendon MSS. (No. 
1824) in the Bodleian Library, and which contains the advice of the 
Oxford clergy on which Charles based his concession. Whether the pro- 
posal itself is considered satisfactory or not, it is worth noticing that 
the Oxford clergy were the first persons who, acting as a public body, 
made proposals tending to toleration. The document is as follows: 


’ Eng. Hist. Review, October 1886, pp. 742-4. 
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Proposals of the Clergy. 


‘ Wee think it fitt that toleration bee given (by suspending the penaltyes 
of all lawes) both to the presbyterians and independents. 

Wee think it fitt that the bishop exercise no act of jurisdiction or 
ordination without the counsell of the presbyters, that is the deane and 
chapter, and, if it bee thought fitt, any other grave ministers of the 
diocese. 

And that a very strict course bee taken against all immoderate fees, 
unnecessary delayes, and all other abuses in ecclesiasticall courtes. 

And that the bishop make his residence in his diocesse, except hee bee 
commanded to attend his Majesty. 

And that his ordination shall be alwayes in the solemnest and the 
publickest manner in the cathedrall church. 

And that very strict lawes bee made concerninge the sufficiency and 
other qualifications of those men which shall bee received into holy orders, 
and that tryall be made of all such by the bishop and his presbyters. 

For the frequency of preaching thorough the whole clergy (if that 
w the lawes have formerly required be not thought sufficient) wee 
shall be willing to submitt to anything w*" the wisedom of authority shall 
thinke fitt. 

That bishops and cathedrall and collegiate churches encrease y* vicars’ 
maintenance out of the impropriations. 

For pluralityes for the time to come we do not desire that any man 
shall be capable of two parsonages or vicarages with cure of soules, if it 
seeme good to authority so to order it. 

For the inheritance of the church as wee cannot yeild or consent that 
any part of it be alienated, so beeing very desirous to express our forward- 
ness to contribute our utmost to the satisfying of the present necessityes, 
we conceive that a very considerable summ to the value of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred thousand pounds may be raised from the clergy 
by way of subsidy to be payed in eight or ten yeares. 

Concerning these or any other ecclesiasticall matters if there be any 
particulars which we may seeme to have omitted upon proposall wee hope 
to give reasonable satisfaction. 

If it bee demanded whether a bishop may salvo ordine by his consent 
delegate such a power to his presbytery as that they shall have a negative 
voice to the exercise of all acts of jurisdiction and ordination, so that he 
shall be able to do nothing without them, we answere that wee think he 
may in both. 

If it be demanded whether in point of ordination a bishop may part 
with his negative to his presbyters, so that he may by the major part of 
them bee forced to ordaine whom hee approoves not, we think he cannot. 

If it be demanded whether in point of jurisdiction a bishop may part 
with his negative to his presbyters, we answere y* in causes of schism 
of false doctrine and other criminall causes wee think hee cannot, in 
causes testamentary matrimoniall and decimall we think hee may. 

But in all this wee earnestly desire that for the encouraging and pre- 
serving the study of the civill law in this kingdome, the chancellours and 
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officialls may still remaine as before, and receive no diminutions in their 
juist profitts.’ 
Indorsed in the hand of Nicholas, ‘10° Febr. 1644. 
The clergges paper tendred concerning religion.’ 


Added in another hand, ‘ Concessions in relation to Episcopacy.’ 
SaMvuEL R. GARDINER. 


THE SQUIRE PAPERS. 


Dr. Squrre’s article on pp. 142-8 does not even attempt to confute 
the main statements in my article in the October part—e.g. that William 
Squire had been guilty of participation in two previous hoaxes, that one 
at all events of his ‘ family brasses ’ was a forgery (being a word-for-word 
reproduction, date and all, of a brass to some one else), and that he who 
had been described as an ignoramus, and so incapable of writing the 
Squire letters, was really a man who had been taking an intelligent in- 
terest in antiquarian subjects for twenty years before he put them forth, 
it is perhaps hardly worth while my taking up space in referring to his 
remarks, which only touch the very fringe of the subject and have no 
bearing on the main issue. 

That in treating the family history of the Squire family a strange 
genealogist like I may well have made some of the slips of which Dr. 
Squire accuses me oa p. 146 I do not deny, but none of his corrections, 
even if they are rightly made, bear on the subject of the authenticity. 
I may not, certainly do not, know the Squire pedigree as well as Dr. 
Squire, who refers me to purchases in 1624 and 1640. Very likely he is 
right, but my statement was that I had found no such purchases in the 
‘ Feet of Fines,’ and this statement is literally accurate, as he can find by 
referring to the calendar in the Record Office, which I have re-searched. 

I objected to the statement that William Squire had lived, he and his, 
under the shadow of a cathedral city for three hundred years, and said 
they had not been there for more than a hundred years. To this Dr. 
Squire says that William Squire’s ancestor was born at Peterborough 
in 1710. William Squire was born at Norwich in 1809, so my remark 
was literally accurate. But William Squire’s father, Matthew, had settled 
as a trader at Norwich in early life, and the boy’s bringing up and educa- 
tion, which were supposed to have been the reasons for his extraordinary 
destruction of valuable manuscripts, were partly in Norwich and partly 
abroad, and from a very early age (sixteen) he lived at Norwich. 

As to the handwriting, as I said before, I differ entirely from Dr. 
Squire and his friends, and as a close student for twenty-five years 
venture to stick to my own opinion, but would suggest that the manu- 
script be lodged at the Record Office for all the experts to see. 

As to the two forms of the letter 7, I certainly never saw them occur 
in the same line, and should like to be referred to an undoubted case. 
Dr. Squire thinks it very unlikely that a young man of twenty-one, who 
is described as associating with the shadiest sporting characters, should 
take home historical works to read from the Norwich Library. But if he 
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were not a reading man, why did he visit the library, and why did Thunder, 
another of the hoaxers (p. 746 ».)? We know that Squire was actually 
a collector and donor of articles to the museum twenty years before he 
put forth the letters (p. 745), specially thanked for arranging a collection of 
coins in 1839, and elected one of the museum committee in 1851. 

There is one thing in Dr. Squire’s paper (p. 147) that looks like ‘a 
hit, a very palpable hit,’ and though it does not affect me personally I 
will refer to it. I quoted in the body of my paper evidence of experts 
that four brasses were ‘ clumsy forgeries,’ and in a postscript showed that 
I had just learned that one of them was undoubtedly a forgery, being a 
transcript, date and all, of a genuine brass. This, according to Dr. Squire, 
‘is a serious blow to the testimony of my experts. I venture to think it is 
not. They, no doubt, treated the whole four as a whole, and may have 
‘founded their opinion (very accurate as the event shows) on any two or 
three of them. 

‘Agnes Maria Clarell Squire ’ for either ‘ Agnetis et Marie et Clarell ’ 
—a treble christian name in 1521—was quite enough for me, and I don’t 
suppose they thought very careful study of the others necessary. 

Again, the name substituted in the genuine inscription was ‘ Thomas 
Squire de Squierre,’ and it is very possible that, finding as I did that 
there was no such a place, they considered it as a forgery for that reason 
alone. That William Squire ‘ had not the knowledge or literary skill’ to 
forge the letters is a matter of opinion solely. He may or may not 
have had, and I have always suspected that he had help from a very 
much cleverer man indeed. What, I venture to think, I proved in my 
former article was that the letters uttered by him were forgeries, that 
many of his statements are absolutely untrue, and that he was himself 
a hoaxer and forger. The implied defence (p. 142) that ‘forgeries’ is a 
term hardly applicable to various extracts, obviously brought together for 
family purposes and not for public use, seems to me rather amusing. 
It is now admitted on all hands that one of the brass inscriptions is 
concocted, and yet the implication is that because it was for family use 
only it was venial. WattTerR Rye. 


P.S.—Mr. J. T. Squire thought the other day that he had found the 
veritable Samuel Squire occurring in the will of his grandfather, Thomas 
Squire the elder, of Little St. Bartholomew, 1647, which also mentions 
an Ireton. But I pointed out that this Samuel Squire was a minor in 
1647, and so must have been born after 1626, whereas the mythical 
Samuel was supposed to have been written to by Cromwell on important 
matters of business as Mr. Samuel Squire (letter 3) on 3 May 1642, 
when his namesake could not have been more than sixteen. 


PETITIONS TO CHARLES II. 


THE following petitions are taken from what appears to be an office copy- 
book of petitions to Charles IT, in the later part of his reign, kept by the 
clerk of the master of requests, which is among the Rawlinson MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library, numbered D 18. They are selected as illustrative 
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of the civil war in a double way: first, as showing the variety of claims 
upon the royal bounty for services performed, which were unceasingly 
urged, and which from their number may well have rendered it impos- 
sible for the king to satisfy all claimants; secondly, as affording some 
interesting details with regard to the king’s escape after the battle of 
Worcester, which are not to be found in his own or other printed 
narratives. The copies are carelessly and clumsily written, and only in 
one or two instances give the dates by adding memoranda of orders in 
council relative to the petitions; but there are difficulties in two of the: 
papers which cannot be accounted for by supposed careless mistakes on 
the part of the copyist. In the first one we have the daughter-in-law of 
one Ralph Vernon Esq. asking for a pension, on the ground that it was 
he who bore the standard at Edgehill, and was there killed; not the Sir 
Edmund Verney who was in truth its knightly defender. The names 
Vernon and Verney may indeed stand the one for the other, but how 
Mrs. Isabel could make Mr. Ralph represent Sir Edmund seems inex- 
plicable ; she could not mean that the former merely carried a standard, 
was a simple cornet or ensign; and in no contemporary record of the 
civil war does the name of Ralph Vernon appear to be found. Nor have 
I as yet been able to trace the petitioner’s own family or marriage. 
And then in another paper we find one Hannah Wyatt asking for relief 
because she, when a child at Colchester, gave the king something to 
drink, on his coming as a thirsty wayfarer to the door, when on his way 
to the sea, attended by one only companion. As Charles certainly 
never came near Colchester, we can only conclude that some fugitive 
cavalier, with one attendant, did indeed gain refreshment at the kindly 
door, and that some distinction in appearance and manner gave occasion 
to a surmise that possibly it was the king himself who had passed, and 
that the child cherished the idea of a royal service rendered at her hands, 
and then in later life hoped to find the idea develop into a grateful reality. 
But the petitioner must have found, we may be sure, that the king would 
no more acknowledge the having ever seen her, than the gentlemen ushers 
of his court acknowledged the having seen the first copy of her humble 
petition, which was itself missing. Wiiw1am Dunn Macray. 


I. To tHe Kina’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJEsTy. 


The humble Petition of Izabell Vernon widdow of Thomas Vernon 
deceased who was sonn of Ralph Vernon Esgqr (also deceased) 


SHEWETH,— 

That your petitioners said father-in-law served your Majesties 
royall father (of ever blessed memory) as standard bearer at Edgehill 
fight, where hee was slaine in the ffeild. That your petitioners cozen 
Colonel Pudsey also served his Majesty as colonel of a regiment of ffoot, 
during all the time of the late warrs, in which hee spent a considerable 
estate, and was a great sufferer by plunder and otherwise, and was after- 
wards with your Majesty in your exile. That your petitioners brother 
Captain Lacy Proctor met your Majesty with two troops of horse at 
Carlisle a little before Worcester fight, and joyned them to your Majesties. 
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forces, and was afterwards slaine in your Majesties. service. That her 
brother Captain Thomas Proctor was also killed in your service at. the 
seige of Hooley-Hall in Lancashire, and John Proctor (another. of her 
brothers) being with your Majesty in your exile died there. And your 
petitioner being now growne ancient, and reduced to a very low condition 
most humbly prayes that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
do something for her, to preserve her from perishing in her old age, as 
your Majesty in goodnes shall think fitt. 
And your petitioner shall ever pray &c. 


II. To tHe KrIne’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJEsty. 


The humble petition of Anne Rogers, wife of John Rogers, and late 
daughter of Richard Pendrell, deceased 
SHEWETH,— 
That after the decease of the said Richard Pendrell your 

Majesty was gratiously pleased to grant to your petitioner and her said 
husband a pention of 100/. per annum payable out of the annual tenths 
of the clergy of England. That there is now due of the said pention 
125l., and the same being the onelie support of your petitioner, her 
husband, and 5 children, the want thereof, with the great charges of 
attendance in London for some former arreares (since paid) forced him to 
contract severall small debts to supporte himself and family, for which 
he was lately cast into Shrewsbury Goale, where he remains in a poor 
and distressed condition, and is altogether uncapable of obtayning his 
freedom, or of administering any releif to his helpless family to preserve 
them from perishing, without your Majesties grace and favour. 

Wherefore your petitioner humbly prayes that your Majesty will be 
gratiously pleased to order the speedy payment of the said 125/., whereby 
her husband may be released from prison, and shee repaire home to her 
family’s releif. 

And your petitioner (as in duty bound) shall ever pray &c. 


Ill. To rae Kine’s Most EXCELLENT MaseEsty. 
The humble petition of Nicholas Yates 


Most HUMBLY SHEWETH,— 

That your petitioners father Francis Yates was equally instru- 
mentall with the Pendrells in the preservation of your Majesties sacred 
person (who God long preserve) at Boscobell and White-Ladies, after 
that vnfortunate bataille at Worcester, and your Majesties petitioners 
mother was the first person that brought your Majesty meat in the wood. 

That your petitioners father being sent by your sacred Majesty to 
Mr. Jefford of Chillington for money to supply your Majesties then present 
occasions, and your petitioners father missing the said Mr. Jefford, your 
Majesties petitioner’s father according to his duty did then deliver to 
your Majesty all the money hee had, part of which your Majesty was 
gratiously pleased to accept of and comended his ready loyalty therein. 

That your petitioners said father being sent for by Colonel Carlos to 
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come vp to London with the said Pendrills to lay himself with them at 
your Majesties feet, and to implore your Majestys princely care, was owned 
by your Majesty to be instrumentall accordingly, but your petitioners 
father dyed in a few dayes afterwards, and left your Majesties petitioner 
an orphan vnprovided for, as by the certificate herevnto annexed (most 
humbly) doth appeare to your Majesty. 

Your Majesties petitioner therefore most humbly prayes that your 
Majesty according to your wounted clemency and goodnes would be 
gratiously pleased to consider him accordingly. 

And your petitioner (as in duty bound) shall ever pray &c. 


Certificate. 


These are most humbly to certify that Nicholas Yates, the sonn of 
Francis Yates late of Langle-Lawne and Margarit his wife, who were 
togeather with the Pendrills particularly instrumentall in the preservation 
of his most sacred Majesties person, have never received any marks 
of his Majesties favour since his Majesties blessed restauration; his 
father comming to towne according to his Majesties speciall directions, 
but within some few dayes after dyed, and left the said Nicholas an infant 
and a proper object of his Majesties royall care. 


W: Cartos. 

R: ASTLEY. 

The marke x of Wu. PEnDRILL. 

HuMPHREY PENDRILL. 

GEORGE PENDRILL. 

Mary PENDRILL, 

The widow of Richard Pendrill, sonn and daughter to 

my owne sister, the woman that brought his Majesty 
his first meate after his disguize in the wood. 


Referrence to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 


At the court at Whitehall, 
December 21, 1684. 

His Majesty is gratiously pleased to referr this petition to the right 
honourable the lords commissioners of the treasury to consider the 
petitioners suite and to take such order therein as their lordshipps shall 
think fitt. CHARLES MorRLEY. 


IV. To tHe KIn@’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


The hwmble petition of Elizabeth Smith formerly Radcliff, and servant 
maid to old Mrs. Whitegrame [sic] in her house at Moseley, when 
your Majesty lay privitely there, in your happy escape from Worcester 


SHEWETH,— 

That your Majesties said petitioner waiting in her poor quality 
of [sic] your sacred Majesty at the time and place aforesaid, making your 
Majesties fire, and bed in your Majesties chamber there; and particu- 
larly when your Majesty was at your repose, or rest vpon your bed, and 
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sound asleep, and notice given that Cromwells soldiers was about the 
towne &c., your Majesties petitioner rubbed softly your Majesty vpon the 
feet and leggs to wake your Majesty, and warne your Majesty thereof, 
and provided sweet herbes into the private place ere your Majesty went 
therein ; and other services did do for your Majesty, and the Lord Wilmot 
who was there 2 or 8 dayes beforé your Majesty, all or most of which Mr. 
Huddleston knoweth to be true of your Majesties petitioner, and can 
sertifie the same if your Majesty please to command it. 

Now she your Majesties said poor petitioner comming vp with her 
daughter to be touched for the eveil, which they humbly and heartely 
thank and pray for your sacred Majesty giving, most humbly prayes and 
beggs of your Majesty in tender respect of the premisses above said that 
your Majesty wilbe charitably pleased to grant her a little [of] your 
Majesties benevolence for their charges, and she your Majesties said 
poor petitioner as in duty ever bound shall ever pray for your sacred 
Majesty &ec. 


V. To tHe Kine’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJEsty. 
The humble petition of An. Tomlison, daughter of Elinr. Tomlison 


HuMBLY SHEWETH,— 

That whereas your petitioners mother formerly lived at Bously 
Lodge in the parish of Alvichurch neare Worcester, at the engagement 
at Worcester, where the adverse party to your most sacred Majesty bear- 
ing the triumph, to the great greif of your poor petitioners ffather, and 
loss of liberty and estate both personall and reall, and to the ruine of the 
whole ffamily, your petitioners mother was blessed with the preservation 
of your most sacred Majesty for some time in her house at Bously Lodge, 
and from thence for feare of discovery conveyed your royall person to 
the woods, not suffering any person to come to or go from your Majesty 
but your petitioners mother, for which it pleased your most gracious 
Majesty to issue out your gracious promise of continuell benefaction to 
her and hers. And now your poor petitioner, being brought to great 
penury, and ready to inevitably perish, most humbly implores your most 
gracious promise. And having delivered one petition to your most 
gracious Majesty vpon the same account, but being ignorant of your 
most gracious answer, most humbly prefers a second petition to your 
most sacred Majesty. 

That your most sacred Majesty, the premisses being graciously con- 
sidered, would be graciously pleasd to order a mainteinance for your poor 
petitioner and her family without which wee shall inevitably perish. 

And your petitioner shall ever pray &c. 


VI. To tHe HonouRABLE THE COMMISSIONERS FOR THE ASSESSING 
OF THE POLE-MONEY WITHIN HIS MAsesty’s HousHo Lp. 


The humble petition of Francis Mansell 


SHEWETH,— 
That his Majesty was gratiously pleas’d to settle vpon your 
petitioner a pension of 2001li. per annum in considerasion of service per- 
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formed vnto his Majesty in his escape beyond seas after Worcester 
battle. 

That your petitioner is also sworne sewer-extraordinary to attend at 
command vpon his Majesty. But your petitioner living in the county of 
Surrey a distraint is passing on your petitioners goods and chattells for 
the present payment of the pole-assessment for his pension. 

Wherevpon he craves your honours favours of being entred in the 
roll of his Majesties houshold, and a certificate thereof to be granted him 
hee being ready to submitt to what shalbe assessed by your honours vpon. 
him, and the payment shalbe ordered therevpon. 

Praying for his Majesty (as in duty bound) 

And your honours. 


VII. To tHe KiIna’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


The humble petition of Hanah Wyett 
SHEWEING,— 


That in most submissive mannor your Majesties poor petitioner, 
being prest by extreome poverty, was humbly bould, bowing before the 
foot-stoole of your most sacred Majestys throne, to exhibite a humble 
petition lately to your Majesty, but hath bin in all the offices enquiring 
for it, but neither any there nor any of your gentlemen vshers do acknow- 
ledge to have seen it. Wherefore least it be miscarried, your Majesties 
poor petitioner is humbly bould, being prest by poverty, to put your 
Majesty in remembrance that your said petition was to this effect follow- 
ing: That as your Majesty came to Coltchester on foot with only one n 
your Majesties company goeing to sea, your Majesty called at the peti- 
tioners parents’ door (being thirsty) for some thing to drink; your 
Majesties poor petitioner being young came then with such as was in the 
house, and gave it to your Majesty to drink; which gives the poor peti- 
tioner the bouldness to begg something for herself and poor ffamilys 
present releif. For which act of royall mercy your Majesties petitioner 
and poor children shall always pray for a prosperous success vpon all 
your Majesties royall acchivements. 

And that your princely power may still remaine, to offend your foes, 
make their inventions vaine. And false profession prove in effect 
prophane. Adding amen. 

Great Sir, 

Pardon the petition thus boldly comes againe. 


VIII. To tHe Kine@’s Most EXCELLENT Magszsty. 


The humble petition of Mary Frame widowe of William Frame, and 
daughter of John Portlock of Cicister in the county of Glocester,. 
both deceased 


SHEWETH,— 

That your petitioners said father being post-master at Cicister, 
during the late rebellion hee assisted your Majesties royall father (of 
ever blessed memory) and his armey with horses and money as long as 
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hee was able. And afterwards he and your petitioners said husband 
served in his Majesties owne troope, by reason whereof they were often 
plundred,.and at last their estates were sequestred by the rebells, and 
they both imprisoned ; for which they had no manner of reparation besides 
the satisfaction of having done his Majestie all the service that lay in their 
power, which his Majesty was pleas’d at his departure for Scotland, to 
have a sence of, and in these words (vizt) Gentlemen I thank you for your 
loyall and faithfull services, and if ever I or mine be restored to our right 
again, you shall be rewarded. 

That your petitioners said father when hee heard of your Majesties 
sad disaster at Worcester, declared his desire not to live a day longer, 
and went vp into his clossett, and never stired out alive but dyed there 
for greif, and your Majesty was gratiously pleased to say, that the first 
house you went into after you came out of the oak was your petitioners 
fathers, but his life was just expired with greif before your Majesty 
came in. 

That your petitioners said husband was always one of the forwardest 
in all attempts for bring in your Majesty while your Majestie was beyond 
sea, and particularly hee was taken prisoner in Sir George Booths never 
to be forgotten worthy attempt, and notwithstanding all discouragements 
continued loyall to the end of his life. 

For as much as your petitioners said father and husband lost above 
4,000 li. by their constant adherance to your Majesty, and royall father (of 
blessed memory); And in as much as your petitioner has lately beene 
twice burnt out of her house ; 

Humbly beggs your Majesty to take the premisses into your gracious 
consideration, in allotting her three or foure hundred pounds, or else what 
your Majesty pleases towards the relief of your petitioner, and her five 
children, who are reduced to great necessity, but whilest she had anything 
to support her, would never trouble your Majesty 

So your Majesties petitioner ends with prayers to Almighty God for 
your Majesties good health, and long life, and triumphant victories over 
your enemies till the end of your reign which shall be ever the prayers of 
your Majesties poor petitioner to the end of her life. Mary FRAME. 


IX. Deare Soveraign, I beseech you pitty a poor innocent captive, who 
is and was always a true ffriend to your Majesty to his power, who was once 
a drum major vnder Prince Maurice, in which service he received much 
damages in body and goods, and now hath he done nothing against the 
law of God or man, but for speaking words that were misinterpreted by 
those envious people called Quaquers, and lyes added to them, he hath 
been sett in the pillory and is fined a thousand markes, which he is no 
way capable to pay, and so lyable to perpetuall imprisonment. My humble 
request is that you would be pleased to permit him to be brought into 
your presence, that he may speake in your Majesties hearing, that you 
may judge if he be a man fitt to suffer these things so wrongfully ; for I 
always was much affected for any that suffered wrongfully, and have 
taken great notice that befell those that abused innocency in any age, 
although no way related to him in the flesh, but because it is a christian 
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duty to be godly which is good and doth good, and for the love I beare 
your Majesty that God may continue his blessings to you, which I ever 
prayed and shall pray for; who am your Majesties most humble ‘nd 
obedient subject and handmaid EvizaBeTH Rone. 


From Queen Street in the Parke in Southwark. 


M. DE DURLER’S ACCOUNT OF THE DEFENCE OF THE TUILERIES ON 
10 avaust 1792. 


Wirxovt doubt one of the most romantic episodes of the whole history 
of the French revolution is the gallant defence of the Tuileries by the 
Swiss guards on 10 Aug. 1792. Their heroism is fitly commemorated 
by the famous monument on the lake of Lucerne ; but the exact details 
of the fighting upon the day when the fate of the French monarchy was. 
sealed are not: thoroughly understood. The document, which is now 
printed for the first time, is of great interest, and clears up many 
disputed points in an entirely satisfactory manner. 

Numerous brochures upon the events of 10 Aug. were published 
at the time, and many passages in memoirs and chapters in histories 
have been devoted to the subject, but there is only one work which treats 
solely of the part played by the Swiss guards in the defence of the 
Tuileries. This work is the ‘ Récit de la conduite des Gardes Suisses 4 
la journée du 10 aoit 1792,’ by Colonel Pfyffer d’Altishofen, printed at 
Geneva and published at Lucerne in 1824. It is carefully compiled, and 
may be used as a trustworthy authority, but it is of course in no sense a 
contemporary account of the behaviour of the Swiss. Colonel Pfyffer 
d’Altishofen prefixes a portrait of the Baron de Durler to his little book, 
and throughout speaks of him as the real defender of the Tuileries. It 
is the manuscript account of the defence by the Baron de Durler himself 
which is now published, and it is anthenticated by the signatures of certain 
other officers of the Swiss guards, namely Joseph Zimmermann, Glutz, 
Gibelin, La Corbiére, Roullin, Répond, and De Luze. It is written in a 
simple soldierly style, without any flourishes, and it proves by itself 
how well Durler deserved the praise of Pfyffer d’Altishofen as a plain, 
brave, and loyal soldier. ? 

Baron James de Durler was a cadet of one of the Swiss families 
which regularly supplied officers to the Swiss guards and to the Swiss 
regiments in the French service, and he held the rank of senior captain in 
the Swiss guards in 1792. He marched with the guards to the Tuileries 
on 8 Aug. and during the night of the 9th was placed in command 
of the Swiss posts in the Cour Royale and the Cour des Suisses, and 
of a reserve of 800 men. He was also told by his superior officers, 
Lieutenant-colonel de Maillardoz and Major de Bachmann—and this 
is of itself an important historical fact—that if the king left the 
Tuileries they would accompany him, and that Durler was then to take 
command of the Swiss, not to allow himself to be forced, and never to 
lay down his arms. This indication shows clearly that the officers about 
the king’s person quite expected that the king would leave the palace on 
the night of 9 Aug. What they had expected came to pass. Louis XVI 
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retired to the legislative assembly with the royal family, and Durler 
was left in command at the Tuileries. How gallantly he held the 
Tuileries appears from his own narrative, in which also is described his 
rescue by M. Bruat, one of the deputies. Durler and his subordinate 
officers made their escape to England, and many of them entered the 
English service in the following year in the regiment de Roll, which 
was formed out of French and Swiss émigrés. With this regiment he 
served in. the West Indies as lieutenant-colonel, and eventually joined 
Sir Ralph Abercromby’s army in the Mediterranean in 1800. He served 
throughout the Egyptian campaign, and was present in Stuart’s brigade 
at the battles of 8, 15, and 21 March before Alexandria, and died in 
Egypt of fever in 1802 (see Gentleman’s Magazine, January 1803). 

This manuscript was evidently drawn up during his stay in England 
after the regiment de Roll was formed, and it is signed by all the Swiss 
officers who accepted commissions in that regiment. For whom it was 
drawn up there is no trace, but it bears unquestionable internal evidence 
of its authenticity. It was purchased by the authorities of the manuscript 
department of the British Museum in 1882 from Mr. Carter Blake, who 
obtained it from Dr. Westby-Gibson. Dr. Westby-Gibson cannot state 
how it came into the possession of his father, who left it to him with 
other manuscripts, but has promised to try to trace it. 

It is not necessary here to give any account of the behaviour of the 
Swiss on 10 Aug.; it is only necessary to point out a few valuable 
pieces of new information which this document affords. One of the most 
interesting points is the expectation of the officers that the king would 
leave the Tuileries, which has been referred to. Another is contained in 
the second sentence of the Relation. The exact number of the Swiss 
at the Tuileries has been variously stated. Michelet gives them as 
1,830 ; Augustin Challamel and MM. Pollio and Marcel, in their valuable 
‘ Le Bataillon du Dix Aoit,’ published in 1881, as 1,200; Louis Blane as 
950; and Mortimer-Ternaux as 900 to 950. Durler sets this vexed ques- 
tion at rest by his statement that at 3 a.m. on the morning of 9 Aug. 
there were at the Tuileries d pew prés 800 men, ‘ including the ordinary 
guard en duty with the king.’ He fixes at 6 a.m. the king’s inspection of 
the forces at the palace, and says that the chefs quieted the differences 
between the troops who cried Vive le roi! and those who cried Vive la 
nation! by saying that the king and nation were one—a very curious 
statement for the morning of the overthrow of the French monarchy, 
which is attributed to Durler himself by Colonel Pfyffer d’Altishofen. 
He confirms the report that the Maréchal de Mailly was placed in 
command of the troops at the Tuileries by the king. He speaks of the 
attempt of Westermann, whom he makes a mistake in calling an ‘ ancien 
garde Francaise,’ to win over the Swiss soldiery by speaking German to 
them. He confirms the story of M. d’Hervilly’s bringing the order from 
the king for the Swiss to lay down their arms; and it is worthy of note 
that he always speaks of the assailants as the Marseillois or else as the 
troupes de Santerre, thus distinguishing the two chief sections of the 
attacking force, the famous battalion from Marseilles and the men of the 
faubourgs Saint-Antoine and Saint-Marceau. Other points of interest 
appear throughout the Relation. 
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The manuscript is numbered in the British Museum catalogue Add. 
MS. 82168, and has been accurately copied even in its orthography. 


H. Morse STEPHENS. 


Rélation de Monsieur de Durler, capitaine au regiment des Gardes- 
Suisses, et commandant environ 500 hommes qui se sont défendus sur 


l’Escalier de la Chapelle et dans l’Intériewr du Chateau, le 10 Aott 
1792. 


Dans la journée du 8, M™ Mandat, Commandant Général, donna 4 M® de 
Maillardoz, Lt.-Colonel, et 4 Mt de Bachman, Major, une réquisition de 
la Municipalité et un ordre par écrit de faire venir le plus de soldat 
possible au Chateau des Thuilleries. Aussitot ces deux Chefs firent 
marcher le restant des bataillons de Courbevoie et de Ruel, et le 9 & 8 
heures du matin, il y avoit &4 peu prés 800 hommes, y compris la Garde 
ordinaire du Roi. 

Dans la nuit du 9 au 10 Mt Mandat, de Maillardoz, et de Bachman 
firent occuper par les differents postes de la garde Nationale et par les 
Gardes Suisses. Les deux Chefs du Regiment me donnérent le com- 
mandement des postes de la Cour Royale, de la Cour des Suisses, et d’une 
reserve de 300 hommes qui s’y trouvoient en bataille, en ajoutant; Si le 
Roi se retire du Chiteau, comme Chefs nous l’accompagnerons; nous 
comptons sur vous, persuades que jamais vous ne vous laisserez forcer et 
que dans aucun cas vous ne mettrez bas les armes . . . ils donnérent & 
Mr de Salis, Capitaine, le commandement des postes sur l’Escalier et 
dans la Cour de la Reine. Je visitai mes postes et je dis au Commandant 
des Gardes Nat. que nous n’étions que secondaires; mais qu’en cas 
d'attaque ils pouvoient étre stirs que nous tiendrions ferme. 

Vers minuit le tocsin se fit entendre dans tout Paris. Dans la nuit le 
Maire Pethion vint au Chateau. . . . Entre 3 et 4 heures quelques 
Bataillons de renfort de la Garde Nat. . . arrivérent et se rangérent avec 
leurs Canons dans la Cour Royale, ainsi que la gendarmerie & cheval ; il 
m’a paru que ce renfort montoit 4 peu prés & 2,000 hommes. 

Entre 4 et 5 heures j’appris que Monsieur Mandat ayant recu ordre de 
se rendre & la Municipalité alloit & la ville; il fut tué, comme tout le 
monde sait, sur les marches de l’hétel de ville. 

A 6 heure le Roi descendit dans la Cour royale, accompagné de 
quelques Chefs de division, des Commandants des Bataillons et de MM. 
de Maillardoz et de Bachmann. I] passa devant tous les postes ; quelques 
gardes Nat. . . criérent vive le Roi, au moment ou il entroit dans une 
espéce de Bataillon quarré dans la Cour Royale et d’autres criérent vive la 
Nation ; d’autres murmurérent et une dispute trés vive s’eleva entr’eux et 
les Canoniers. Cependant leurs Chefs parvinrent 4 les appaiser, en leur 
disant que le Roi et la Nation ne faisoient qu’un : ils s’embrassérent en se 
promettant de se soutenir, et de repousser toute attaque. 

A 7 heure les murmures recommencérent et quelques bataillons s’en 
allérent . . . & peu-prés dans le méme-tems MM. de Roederer et de 
Boissieux, M*! de Camp sont venus de poste en poste, le prémier lisoit 
un Arrété du Departement, qui ordonnoit positivement de repousser toute 
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attaque d’aprés la Loi; alors quelques gardes nationales qui n’avoient 
pas chargé leurs fusils les chargérent, des Canoniers chargérent leurs 
Canons, d’autres restérent tranquilles. 

Entre 8 et 9 heure le Roi se retira 4 l’Assemblée nationale, avec toute 
la famille Royale, accompagné de plusieurs gentils hommes, d’un ou de 
deux bataillons de la garde Nat. . . de la garde Suisse qui étoit de Service, 
commandée par M. le Baron d’Erlach Capitaine de garde, et suivirent 
MM. de Maillardoz, de Bachmann, de Salis, Aidemajor, de Wild, Sous 
aidemajor, d’Alliman et Chaulet, Adjutant. Me trouvant alors dans la 
Cour, je ne vis pas le départ du Roi, ni ce qui passoit dans l’intérieur de 
Chateau. 

A 9 heure les Troupes de Santerre, Marseillois, Fauxbourgs, etc., com- 
mencérent & paroitre sur le Carroussel. Aussitot M. de Boissieux me 
donna ordre d’abandonner tous les postes dans les Cours, et de me retirer 
dans l’intérieur du Chiteau—ce qui fait executé dans l’instant. Je placai 
la majeure partie de mes gens le long de l’Escalier 4 droite et & gauche, 
et le prémier pallier se trouvant deja occupé par quelques Grenadiers des 
Filles de St. Thomas et d’autres gardes nat. . . je postai un pelotton 
derriére eux prés la porte de la Chapelle. Je fis monter le reste dans le 
prémier appartement en face de l’escalier ot se trouvoient M. le M™ de 
Mailly, M. de Zimmermann, M* de Camp, et Lt des Grenadiers, d’autres 
officiers et beaucoup de soldats du Régiment postés auparavant dans 
lintérieur du Chateau. 

J’étois occupé & ranger mon monde, lorsque M. le M* de Mailly 
envoya M* Joseph de Zimmermann Lt des Grenadiers et Colonel d’in- 
fanterie me dire de me rendre prés de lui. J’allai le trouver et il me dit; 
je suis chargé de la part du Roi, de prendre le commandement du Chateau. 
Je demande alors ses ordres, qui firent de ne pas me laisser forcer. Je 
lui repondis qu’il pouvoit compter sur nous. Pendant que je lui parlois 
je vis par les fenétres que le portier ouvroit la porte royale. Des Mar- 
seillois pardrent sous la porte en nous faisant signe avec leurs chapeaux 
et nous criant de nous joindre 4 eux. D’abord ils n’osoient pas entrer 
dans la Cour, mais aprés ils prirent le parti d’entrer par Colonne et 
d’autres entrérent par la porte de Marsan et par celle des Suisses, se 
glissérent le long des murs et parvinrent au pied du Chateau. D’autres 
plus hardis pénetrérent dans le vestibule et montérent en foule l’escalier 
jusqu’au premier pallier, occupé par quelques grenadiers des filles de 
St. Thomas, d’autres gardes Nationales et par nos gens. J’y courrus 
vite avec M. de Reding, Capitaine, Joseph de Zimmermann, et de Glutz, 
Aidemajor, et fis mettre une barre de bois au travers de l’escalier. Mr de 
Boissieux vint se placer 4 cété de moi, et voulit parler aux assaillants 
mais ils fairent des hurlements et des cris si pergants, qu'il ne pit se faire 
entendre. L’intrepide Roullin, Adjutant, me proposa d’aller voir s’il 
n’y avoit pas moyen d’appaiser les furieux. Je lui dis qu’il pouvoit le 
faire ; il s’y rendit, fit saisi par eux, on lui enleva sa montre, on com- 
menca & le depouiller de ses habits, et deja on lui fit pencher la téte 
pour la lui abattre, lorsqu’il fait delivré par nos braves qui courtirent 4 son 
secours. 

Un instant aprés le Commandant des Troupes de Santerre, qui se 
trouvoit étre un ancien garde Frangaise, monte prés la barre de bois et 
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demanda 4 parler lui-méme au Commandant des Suisses. Etant prés de 
la rampe avec M* de Boissieux, je lui dis, c’est moi. J’avois la main 
droite sur la rampe il s’en saisit en me disant ; joignez vous & nous, vous 
serez contents et bien traités; il faut vous rendre 4 la Nation. Je lui 
repondis vivement; nous nous croirions deshonnorés, si nous nous rendions 
& vous ; laissez nous tranquilles & nos postes, nous ne vous ferons point 
de mal, mais si vous nous attaquez nous nous defendrons jusqu’é la 
derniére extremité ; il me menaga et j’ajoutai: Je suis responsable de ma 
conduite aux Cantons, mes Souverons; jamais je ne me rendrai & vous 
et jamais je ne mettrai bas les armes. A ces mots il leva son sabre, me 
dit toutes sortes d’injures, et que je paierois de ma téte |’infamie de ne 
vouloir pas me rendre 4 la Nation; il me tenoit fortement la main et le 
sabre levé. Je dis & un de mes soldats en allemand; s'il me lache un 
coup de sabre, couchez le par terre d’un coup de fusil. M’entendant parler 
allemand, il baissa son sabre et dans ce moment un autre ancien garde 
Francoise me porta un coup de pique, qui je parai de la main gauche, en 
débarrassant la droite que tenoit encore le Commandant des Troupes de 
Santerre. 

Mrs Joseph de Zimmermann, de Glutz, Aidemajor, toujours 4 cété 
de moi s’apperctirent que de l’autre cété de l’escalier un Chef de la Troupe 
de Santerre cherchoit & persuader nos gens de se joindre & lui, et que deja 
deux mauvais sujets venoient d’étre entrainés par lui. M* Joseph de 
Zimmermann y courit avec l’Adjutant Roullin, se mit devant eux et 
parvint par sa fermété et son sang-froid & empécher la seduction ; il perora 
longtems avec ce Chef, qui le conjuroit de mettre bas les armes. Je me 
joignis 4 eux et ce Chef me tint encore le méme langage. 

Le Commandant et son second voyant que toute seduction étoit inutile 
redescendirent sous le vestibule avec tout leur monde excepté deux Mar- 
seillois qui se glissérent entre les jambes des grenadiers des filles de 
St. Thomas; mes soldats voulant tomber dessus, je leur sauvai la vie, en 
leur ordonnant de se sauver dans la Chapelle. 

L’instant aprés la troupe de Santerre fit feu sous le vestibule; ils 
tuérent et blessérent quelques soldats. Les braves Grenadiers des filles 
de St. Thomas ripostérent et les nétres suivirent leur example. A peine 
Vattaque étoit elle commencée sous le vestibule, que l’artillerie de San- 
terre placée sur la Carroussel et dans la Cour Royale joua contre les 
fenétres du Chateau et les coups de fusils suivirent. Mr le M*! de Mailly, 
de Zimmermann, M* de Camp, sans quitter un instant la fenétre de 
l’appartement ot donnoient toute l’artillerie et mousquetterie firent 
riposter des coups de fusils par les soldats Suisses, qui se trouvoient avec 
eux, et l’affaire devint générale. 

Je repoussai les Marseillois qui étoient sous le vestibule, j’y descendis 
avec ma troupe et jugeant qu’é la longue nous ne pourrions pas tenir 
dans le Chateau contre une artillerie immense, je me mis a la téte de la 
Troupe qui étoit deja prés de moi, le tout environ 200 hommes, je sortis 
pour attaquer leurs Canons, je balaiai la Cour dont je me rendis maitre en 
un moment,—de méme que de quatre piéces de Canons que je trouvai 
dechargés et sans aucune munition. Quelques grenadiers des filles de St. 
Thomas ou des petits péres voyant que cette artillerie nous étoit inutile, 
étérent les baguettes de leurs fusils et les cassérent dans la lumiére des 
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Canons; plusieurs firent tués sur les piéces mémes. Mr" le M* de Mailly 
voyant des fenétres le combat dans la Cour royale cessa son feu. 

Les Marseillois repoussés dans le Carroussel continuoient de faire sur 
nous un feu fort vif en face de la porte royale, beaucoup de soldats farent 
tués et Mt de Glutz, Aidemajor, 4 coté de moi prés de la porte royale venoit 
d’avoir son épée cassée d’un coup de fusil. 

Un sergent de la Compagnie Colonelle découvre un poste de quinze & 
vingt Marseillois, qui se cachoient ventre & terre contre la porte royale 
derriére la guerite de Cavelerie ; d’abord je lescriis morts, en m’appro- 
chant d’eux ils me demandérent la vie. Je me jettai entr’eux et mes soldats, 
qui échauffés par le combat et transportés de colére n’avoient pas!’air de vou- 
loirles épargner. Je parvins 4 les contenir: J’ordonnai aux Marseillois de 
rendre leurs armes et leur cartouches, je les menai moi-méme au passage 
du Corps de garde Suisse & leur montrant le chemin par ou ils pouvoient 
se sauver ; aprés quoi je retournai & la porte royale, et dirigeai mon feu 4 
gauche du Coté du Corps de garde Suisse, ot des Marseillois et autres se 
defendoient vigoureusement. Pendant le combat on conduisit deux piéces 
de Canons sur notre droite au coin d’un petit jardin en face du Corps de 
garde Suisse, et on tira sur nous 4 mitraille—en quelques coups ma 
malheureuse troupe fut couchée sur le Carreau. Je restai seul avec un 
sergent et quelques soldats. Nous rentrimes dans la porte royale, nous 
trouvimes Mrs de Salis, Capitaine, Gibelin, Sous-aidemajor, et quelques 
grenadiers de son poste. Les soldats que Mr de Salis venoit d’amener 
prés de la porte royale, ayant été bientdt tués, d’autres de la Compagnie 
Colonelle vinrent 4 nétre secours et ils efirent presque tous le méme sort. 

L’instant aprés Mr d’Hervilly, M* de Camp, accourit 4 moi sans arme 
et sans chapeau & travers des coups de fusils et nous crie: De la part du 
Roi, je vous ordonne de cesser le feu et de vous retirer 4 ]’Assemblée 
Nationale. I] repéte plus loin le méme ordre, partout ot les Suisses se 
battoient encore dans les cours avec les Marseillois, car ceux-ci s’étant 
cachés d’abord dans le Chateau en grand nombre venoient d’en sortir au 
moment ou ils virent nétre foiblesse et que nous n’avions plus de muni- 
tion. Je ralliai, avec M'* de Reding, de Salis, Capitaine, de Pfyffer, Capi- 
taine,de Zimmermann, M*'deCamp, son fils, de Glutz, aidemajor, de Luze, 
Gibelin, Ignace de Maillardoz, de la Corbiére, et d’autres officiers, nos 
soldats pour la retraite. En rentrant, sous la porte du Vestibule, je trouvai 
une piéce de Canon chargée ; je la fis pointer contre la porte royale et 
jordonnai 4 un grenadier de ‘lacher un coup de fusil sur la lumiére si l’on 
venoit 4 nous poursuivre. Je donnois cet ordre, lorsque un grenadier me 
jette rudement contre un officier, en me disant, On pointe sur vous. Dans 
le moment le coup part et enleve la marche sur laquelle j’étois placé 
auparavant. 

Mrs de Reding et de Glutz, Aidemajor, derriére le vestibule du cété 
du Jardin voulirent entrainer un canon sous le vestibule, oi M* de Reding 
fit blessé: lorsque nous le vimes par terre, nous le crimes mort: il 
n’avoit que le bras cassé et sa fin tragique est assez connue. 

Je traversai le jardin avec M™ Joseph de Zimmermann, de Glutz, 
Aidemajor, de Luze, de Gross, de Gibelin, Ignace de Maillardoz, et 
d'autres officiers. De toutes parts on tiroit des coups de fusils et de cara- 
bines sur nous. Je recus une balle 4 travers mon chapeau, et je vis tomber 
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le malheureux Mr de Gross ayant la cuisse cassée. Je le fis emporter par 
deux Soldats 4 une certaine distance. 

En arrivant dans le Corridor de l’assemblée plusieurs deputés vinrent 
me dire qu’il falloit que je misse bas les armes, que je ne pouvois pas 
rester armé dans l’enceinte de l’assemblée. Je repondis que l’ayant 
refusé jusques & cette heure, je ne pouvois suivre leur conseil, que je 
ne mettrois bas les armes que par ordre du Roi et par aucun autre ordre. 
‘Mr Menou, M*! de Camp, me dit que le Roi étoit dans une loge de 
l’Assemblée; je priai un deputé de vouloir bien m’y conduire, ce qu’il fit. 
Je trouvai toute la famille Royale, Mt de Choiseul, d’Hervilly, le Prince 
de Poix, et d’autres personnes de la Cour. Je dis au Roi: Sire! on veut 
que je mette bas les armes : malgré le peu de monde qui me reste, je ne le 
ferai que par vos ordres. Le Roi repondit: Posez vos armes, bien 
entendu entre les mains de la garde Nat. Je ne veux pas que des 
braves gens comme vous perissent tous. 

La Reine, M™* Elisabeth et d’autres qui étoient dans la loge du Roi, 
s’informérent avec beaucoup d’interét si je n’avois pas été blessé. Je me 
retirai pour me rendre dans la chambre ou étoient M' Joseph de 
Zimmermann, de Glutz, Aidemajor, de Luze, de la Corbiére, Ignace de 
Maillardoz, d’Ernst et le restant de nos soldats, environ cent hommes. A 
peine fus-je entré dans la chambre que le Roi eut la bonté de m’envoyer 
un billet signé de sa main et dont voici les propres mots. . . . Le Roi 
ordonne aux Suisses de poser a l’instant leurs armes, et de se retirer dans 
leurs Casernes (signé) Louis. 

Je fis poser en consequence les armes dans un coin, malgré les diffi- 
cultés de quelques soldats qui, quoique sans munitions, dirent, nous 
pouvons encore nous defendre, avec la bayonette. 

Les députés vinrent nous dire de nous rendre 4 l’Eglise des feuillants, 
nous trouvant trop exposés ou nous etions, qu’il falloit pour nétre sireté 
que les soldats otassent leurs habits pour que l’on n’appercit aucun habit 
rouge dans la passage. Quelques soldats ayant suivi ce Conseil, nous 
nous mimes en marche pour nous rendre aux feuillants. Quatre sentinelles 
me dirent que j’étois le plus coupable, ainsi que les autres Officiers, qu’on 
alloit nous conduire tout de suite 4 la municipalité. Je dis au Conducteur 
que l’Eglise étoit un coupegorge et que je n’y resterois pas. Je rappelai 
les Officiers. M* de Glutz, Aidemajor, de Luze, de la Corbiére, Ignace 
de Maillardoz me suivirent. M* Joseph de Zimmermann trop avancé 
dans l’Eglise me perdit de vue. Le deputé en me disant des duretés finit 
par nous assurer qu’il vouloit nous conduire dans un endroit od nous 
serions en sureté. En effet il nous mena au Comité de Surveillance, 
‘ou étoient dejé enfermés M™ de Salis, Capitaine, de Pfyffer, Capitaine, 
de Zimmermann, M* de Camp, d’Ernst, de Diesbach, de Steinbrug, 
Gibelin, de Zimmermann fils, et Castella d’Orgemont. 

Quelquetems aprés, ce deputé nous envoia quelques rafraichissements ; 
d’autres vinrent nous considerer comme des bétes curieuses. 

Sur le soir enfin un deputé allemand, nommé Bruat, vint nous parler 
avec intérét et nous dit en allemand: je vais faire mon possible pour vous 
sauver ; il fit venir un frippier qui nous apporta de mauvaises culotes et 
redingottes que nous payames fort cher. Chacun s’habilla et sortit 4 la 
hate. Mr de Salis, Pfyffer, et moi sommes restés les derniers. M* Bruat 
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nous dit qu’il nous conduiroit 4 minuit par les Corridors ou il n’y avoit 
pas de Sentinelle. 

Nous sortimes en effet 4 minuit, sans trouver de Sentinelle et arrivames 
& la Place de Vendéme. Mr’ Bruat voulit d’abord nous conduire chez lui; 
il changea d’avis, y trouvant du danger. Je le priai de nous ramener 
chez moi, présumant que l’on ne soupgonneroit pas les Suisses d’aller 
coucher chez eux. [1 trouva mon idée bonne, et en nous quittant, il nous 
pria de ne jamais parler de lui, si nous etions arrétés. 

Le 11 4 4 heure du matin, un de ses parents vint nous dire de sa 
part de nous sauver au plutét. Nous nous separdimes en nous embrassant 
et en nous confiant 4 la garde de Dieu dans ce Pays de liberté; par des 
evénements extraordinaires nous sommes parvenus tous les trois & rentrer 
dans nos foyers. 

Tous les Officiers blessés ont été massacrés, excepté M* de Repond qui 
@ pu s‘echapper malgré un coup de fusil qu’il a regu au travers de la 
jambe. 

Tel est le Précis des principaux faits que j’ai vus avec les officiers ci 
dessus, qui se sont trouves sous mon Commandement. D’autres officiers, 
avec nos braves soldats, se sont battus et ont peri les armes 4 la main, soit 
dans le Chateau, soit dans le Jardin, et ila Placede Louis XV. Beaucoup 
de temoins oculaires peuvent en donner le détail. 


JOSEPH ZIMMERMANN, Col. d’Infanterie, 
Guutz, Aidemajor, 
GIBELIN, Sous-aidemajor, 
Signés (A. F. pz 1a CorBI=RE, 
Rowuttin, 
Reponp, 1i¢er Lieutenant, 
De Luzz, 2° Lieutenant. 


Nota.—Le 8 au Soir je fis chez le Roi, avec M. de Bachmann, Major 
du Regiment de Gardes Suisses. Il nous parla sur le projet de ce qui 
devoit arriver le 10 et me dit et me repeta plusieurs fois qu’il ne vouloit 
pas que dans aucun cas je commenciasse le feu, qu’il falloit que j’eiisse du 
monde tué avant que les Suisses lichassent un coup de fusil, et qu’au cas 
d’attaques je devois laisser tirer les premiers coups par les gardes 
nationales qui étoient de nétre Coté, que dans toutes les cas nous n’étions 
que secondaires. Le matin le Roi me repeta le mémes choses et que je 
devois dire 4 MT Mandat Commandant de la Garde Nationale, que nous 
n’étions que secondaires. 
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The Methods of Historical Study: Eight Lectures read in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1884, with the Inaugural 
Lecture on the Office of the Historical Professor. By Epwarp A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Modern History. (London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1886.) 


More than two years have passed since our great English historian first 
began to be called Professor Freeman by the punctilious; but the tributes 
still have a clear and solid ring which in his inaugural lecture he paid to 
the most eminent of his predecessors. From Arnold he avowed that he 
had ‘learned what history is, and how it should be studied.’ To Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, without of course being able to avoid contentious matter, 
he referred in terms of almost youthful enthusiasm. And as to the bishop 
of Chester, Mr. Freeman’s acknowledgment of his illustrious friend as ‘ the 
one man among living scholars to whom one may most freely go as to 
an oracle,’ seems like the other side of a page recording, in a recent com- 
panion volume, Dr. Stubbs’s parting welcome to ‘ the great champion and 
representative’ of an entire branch of historical literature. Oxford may 
be presumed to have followed Goethe’s advice in an analogous case, and, 
instead of drawing comparisons between the author of the inaugural and 
the author of the exaugural address, to have ‘thanked God for both of 
them.’ Yet in one sense it must have been felt in the university, as it 
certainly was outside, that the new professor would have been justified, 
like the first king in Prussia, in placing the crown upon his own head. 
He owed his rank, not only among English historians, but among English 
historical teachers, to himself; and long before he gave his first lecture from 
his chair, there were many students who took pride in claiming a place, 
however humble, in his school. All these shared in the general feeling of 
satisfaction that while still vigorous and combative he should have been 
enabled to place his wisdom and experience at the service of the university 
where his chosen study has already been carried on with greater success 
than in any other place of learning in the country. It would be very pre- 
sumptuous in me to express an opinion as to whether Oxford has within 
the last two years proved its intention of deserving the good fortune which 
has again befallen it. Even were I to discuss the rejection of a recent 
measure of reform, in which the regius professor of modern history is 
understood to have taken a warm interest, and which I could not but con- 
sider admirable in itself, I should probably only burn my fingers. What 
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would, however, be really grievous to learn, would be that a single genuine 
student of history in statu pupillari at Oxford had allowed his ‘ period ’ 
or ‘periods’ to shut him out from the living voice which, as the last of 
these lectures promises, will help him towards something better than a 
first class or a fellowship. Should this page, as they say, meet the eye of 
such an undergraduate, will he allow the writer to add that he too has 
some experience of examination necessities, but that he knows personal 
contact with a great master to be capable of quickening, even in mere 
remembrance, the efforts of the better part of a lifetime ? 

In the earlier of the lectures contained in the present series, Mr. Free- 
man seems at more pains than one would have thought called for by the 
nature of the case to set himself and his subject right with his academical 
audience. It is not his fault that his chair is called one of modern history 
only, and nobody will be afraid lest he should found his teaching on a 
correspondingly narrow basis. On the other hand, no argument in the 
world will convince the man who derives a virtuous satisfaction from 
reading history, real history, in his leisure hours instead of mere frivolous 
fiction, and who is even ready to sit down to Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick’ with a 
map, that history, and modern history in particular, is not an easy study. 
The true student will find out the fact soon enough for himself. But itis 
well that he should understand at an early stage in the course of his work, 
instead of having to find out by dint of a succession of painful autodidactice 
experiences, which are the difficulties peculiar to his own pursuit, which 
of them have proved insuperable to whole generations of his predecessors, 
and which of them vanish in the face of approved treatment. Thus some 
such lectures as those beginning with the third of the present series (on 
the nature of historical evidence) and dealing with the materials of 
‘modern’ history and with the right ways of using those materials, would 
in my opinion serve any historical student as a useful introduction to 
the more advanced stages of his pursuit. Indeed, I should not scruple to 
go further, and to express a wish that Mr. Freeman had cared to work 
out this part of his subject more completely. The matter of his third and 
fourth lectures, which form the very kernel of his discourse, would have 
gained by being put into a more systematic shape; for as there is a right 
season for everything, so a little more rigour of definition and subdivision 
would have been perfectly appropriate when the speaker was in every sense 
in cathedrd, and when the occasion was, so to speak, ecumenical. If ever 
there was a good definition of history, it is that offered by Mr. Freeman 
at the opening of his third lecture—‘ the science of man in his character 
as a political being.’ For it is as acting in communities, or in his relation 
to communities, that man is the subject proper of historical study. Then 
why (apart from the use of the word science, which is no longer worth 
debating) should Mr. Freeman afterwards show a certain hesitation about 
accepting a definition to which there is no real exception to be taken ? 
So, again, in the excellent chapter on ‘original authorities,’ one deside- 
rates a more systematic review of the ordinary tests of genuineness and 
correctness. In short, the sacrifice of some illustrations, and perhaps 
the omission of a few censures which no doubt rendered the lecture on 
modern writers the most piquant of the course, might have made room 
for a fuller exposition of the method (rather than the methods) of true 
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historical study. An eminent German professor of history, whose death 
is one of the many we have recently had occasion to mourn in this 
branch of learning, and whose narrative power and breadth of historical 
view resembled Mr. Freeman’s own, in his best years repeatedly gave a 
course of lectures on historical methodology, which must have been of 
the greatest advantage to successive generations of students, as in their 
published form they have been to many of Droysen’s readers. I will 
‘venture to maintain that such a course would be a very wholesome pre- 
paration for many to whom such a book as Lewis’s ‘ Credibility’ causes 
. @ kind of shuddering surprise, whereas in truth it contains nothing beyond 
a consistent application of unavoidable tests. Undoubtedly, as some of 
Mr. Freeman’s illustrations in this volume again show, early Roman 
history is the historical period to which these tests can be applied more 
variously, more persistently, and therefore more instructively, than to any 
other, ancient or modern. While on this subject, I cannot help express- 
ing a regret that in joining to his strictures on Mommsen an acknowledg- 
ment of the services rendered to Roman history by the genius of Niebuhr 
and by the recent efforts of Inne, Mr. Freeman should not have com- 
memorated, even in passing, the labours of Schwegler in the same field, 
incomparable in their thoroughness, and unlikely ever to be altogether 
superseded where they are known. 

But it would be a poor return for the pleasure and stimulus which I 
have derived from two successive perusals of these lectures within the 
course of the last few months, were I to try to find in them little faults of 
omission such as were here inevitable, or to demur to particular judgments 
and contrasts which may after all be matters of opinion, and even where 
they ought not to be such may fail to suit all standards of taste. What 
must strike the candid reader of this book, and what, I think, justifies the 
wish which I have ventured to found upon it for a fuller treatment of the 
same subject by the same hand, is the extraordinary firmness of grasp 
maintained by that hand over every part of the theme. Probably there 
are other aspects under which so genial a lecture as the concluding one 
of the series, on geography and travel, may have proved specially attrac- 
tive to Mr. Freeman’s audience; but the chief interest of the series as a 
whole lies in its authoritative character. Professors of history are not 
often great historians, but great historians are perhaps still more rarely 
qualified to be the revisers of the science which they adorn. 


A. W. Warp. 


Studies of Family Life: a Contribution to Social Science. 
By C. 8. Devas. (London: Burns & Oates. 1886.) 


Mr. Devas has gathered together a great deal of interesting information 
on the various constitutions of the home at different times among the 
white and yellow races of mankind; he has discussed not only the personal 
relations of the members of each family group, but also their respective posi- 
tions in regard to family property. The area which the author has had in 
view is very wide, for he deals with the opinions of parental and filial 
duty which obtain among different tribes, as well as with intricate ques- 
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tions of early law and custom, and other subjects of keen controversy. 
It was perhaps wise, in the narrow space allotted to each group, to keep so 
far as possible to exposition and to avoid entering on polemical discussions. 
When Mr. Devas departs from this line, he does not always do his 
opponents full justice, as in the trenchant remarks with which he dis- 
misses the labours of recent students of kinship and marriage among 
savage peoples. On the whole, however, this book shows the judicial 
spirit which animated the ‘Groundwork of Economics,’ while his occa- 
sional remarks on the sources of information prove that Mr. Devas has 
handled his authorities with critical care. 

While he undoubtedly possesses many qualifications for the historical 
investigation of this important subject, he has preferred to treat it in a 
dogmatic rather than a strictly scientific spirit; he uses history to illus- 
trate and enforce the christian doctrine of family relationship, and does 
not pretend to pursue knowledge for its own sake. For purposes of ex- 
position to the general reader, this mode of treatment is probably the 
clearest ; and even the student may find it advantageous to have a definite 
statement of the personal equation of the writer, instead of being left to 
discover it for authors who pose as unprejudiced persons. It is a serious 
objection, however, to the plan of the book that the scheme of classifica- 
tion is very curious, since it is impossible to detect any definite principle 
of arrangement—chronological, geographical, logical, or other. The main 
divisions, indeed, into Fore-Christian, Christian, and After-Christian, 
are clear enough; but the subdivisions of the first—(1) the Chinese, 
(2) the Jews under the Judges, (8) the Romans under the Kings, (4) the 
classical Roman family, (5) the Homeric Greeks, (6) classical Athens, 
(7) Sparta and the later Greek family, (8) the Hindus, &c. &c.—are some- 
what bewildering. 

Since he writes with a practical purpose, Mr. Devas is not willing to 
lose any opportunity of drawing a moral from the facts he relates. ‘It is 
curious,’ he says, ‘to mark how many social features are seen in Burma 
that many writers and politicians recommend for Europe. The “ emanci- 
pation ’’ of women, the facility of divorce, the absence of hereditary 
dignities and wealth, “‘ free trade ” in land, cremation (which is the general 
mode in which they treat their dead), the State and its officers being so 
much, private families so little. And the curiosity of their language, that 
has different words for the same action—for example, sleeping, if the 
person (the sleeper) be the king, a monk, or an ordinary mortal—is perhaps 
not without analogies in the political language of Europe and America. 
But the salt that preserves that society is not part of the programme of 
our reformers. Amid the equality and mediocrity of the Burmese, the 
monasteries are a secure home of literature and art; amid their ease and 
freedom the people have still kept the sense of reverence ; it is not there 
that insolent and shallow youth derides the wisdom of age, or that chil- 
dren turn against their parents.’ 

But few readers will regret these little lay sermons, as the preacher is 
always caustic, never cynical, and certainly never dull. 


W. CunnINGHAM. 
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The Letters of Cassiodorus: being a condensed translation of the ‘ Varie 
Epistole’ of Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus, Senator. By THomas 
Hopexin, author of ‘ Italy and her Invaders.’ (London: Frowde, 
1886.) 

Tuts useful work is best described as a guide to Cassiodorus. A full 

translation would not have been worth the trouble; for while the real 

student must go to the original, an abbreviation is as much as any one 
else can want with so long-winded and obscure a writer. The work may 
also be regarded as an irregular appendix to the general account of 

Theodoric’s reign in the third volume of ‘ Italy and her Invaders.’ The 

materials of it were at first intended to form a special chapter on the 

Ostrogothic government of Italy, and are thrown into a separate volume 

only because they proved ‘so manifold, so perplexing, so full of curious 

and unexpected detail.’ Thus we have a condensed translation which 
puts in a clear form the general purport of all the letters. A few of 
unusual importance are fully translated, while passages of special interest 
or difficulty are given also in the original. The introduction consists of 

a life of Cassiodorus, a discussion of the fragment known as the ‘ Anec- 

doton Holderi,’ and some chapters on the organisation of the official 

hierarchy. An excellent index completes the work. 

The sixth century forms more than any other the transition from the 
old world of Greek and Roman heathenism to the new world of Teutonic 
christianity ; and of this age Cassiodorus is the central representative, 
standing midway between Procopius and Gregory of Tours. Procopius is 
a Greek of the old style, who followed Belisarius in the same spirit as 
Ammianus followed Julian, and with almost as little understanding of the 
barbarian and christian influences about him. Gregory, on the other hand, 
lived as a christian bishop in the midst of Frankish tumult and disorder, 
and ‘ the republic’ was to him not very much more than a great and dis- 
tant name. To Cassiodorus, however, the old and the new were equally 
familiar. If the imperial ensigns had been removed from Italy before his 
birth, the imperial system was still kept up by Odovacar and Theodoric. 
For a whole generation the Roman and the Goth, the questor and the 
sajo, worked side by side for the peace of the ‘Italian kingdom,’ and 
Theodoric’s ‘imperial eyes’ were over both. When the great king was 
gone, Cassiodorus himself took up the hopeless work, and struggled for a 
few years to preserve what wrecks of Roman civilitas he could. When 
all was lost, the old statesman began life again as a student in his 
Calabrian monastery, working quietly amongst his manuscripts all through 
the tumults of the Gothic war. Belisarius and Justinian were long since 
dead, the Lombard was in Italy, and Mahomet already born when Cassio- 
dorus passed to his well-earned rest in 575. 

Mr. Hodgkin has done his work well. A few passages he gives up as 
hopeless ; but we may doubt if Cassiodorus himself could have explained 
some of them. Amongst the subjects of special interest discussed in the 
notes are—the relation of Theodoric to the empire, the Gothic element in 
his administration, the life of the ex-emperor Romulus Augustulus, and 
the complicity of Theodora in the murder of Amalasuentha. He prefers 
to connect the disputed passage de illa persona in Gudelina’s letter with 
the intrigue to make Vigilius bishop of Rome. H. M. Gwartxin. 
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Geschichte der Juden in England von den iltesten Zeiten bis zu ihrer 
Verbannung. Von Dr. 8. Gotpscumipt. Erster Theil: Elftes und 
zwolftes Jahrhunderte. (Berlin: Rosenstein & Hildesheimer: 1886.) 


At first sight it may appear strange that a foreigner should have under- 
taken—and, as far as it goes, successfully—to write the little exploited 
and less known history of the English Jews. But when the real cha- 
racter of this book is considered, surprise must yield to the conviction that 
it is eminently fit that a German should be its author. Admirable though 
it is in every way, and far superior to anything of the kind yet published, 
it falls considerably short of what we have every right to expect of the 
Englishman who may write the next history of the Jews in this country, 
and for the reason that it deals only with the printed sources, which, if 
not precisely scanty, are irritatingly inadequate. Within these limits, 
however, a far wider knowledge is required than has as yet been displayed 
by any would-be historian of the English Jews. It is impossible to judge 
correctly the career of any one community of Jews apart from the fortunes 
and literature of the whole race, and no historian who has hitherto 
devoted attention to the English Jews has had more than the faintest 
glimmering of the general history of the Hebrew people. Dr. Goldschmidt 
is of a country in which Jewish history has been studied with an industry, 
a scholarship, and a luxuriant success in no way inferior to the brightest 
achievements in general historical literature. The German Jewish savants 
hold almost the entire range of Jewish history, with all its countless 
ramifications, in the hollow of their hands, and they preserve for new 
enterprises all the characteristic German genius for ‘patient inquiry and 
critical study. Dr. Goldschmidt is a fairly representative disciple of this 
class of historian, and hence, as far as printed sources go, his work is 
practically exhaustive. In place of the few excerpts from the early 
chronicles which have hitherto done duty for the history of the English 
Jewries before the expulsion, he gives us a critical study of all the autho- 
rities. To this he adds the valuable scraps of information which have 
cropped up through the researches, in the byways of medieval Hebrew 
literary history, of Zunz, Neubauer, and other scholars—our only materials 
for the intellectual and religious life of the early English Jews, but of 
which hitherto no use has been made—and the whole he judges in the 
light of a mature knowledge of the history of the Jews generally in 
medieval Europe. This is as far as any student outside England can 
go; and the specific value of Dr. Goldschmidt’s work consists in its 
perfect accomplishment of this task. 

The book before us is only an instalment. It covers the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and has a prefatory chapter on the earlier and foggier 
period. Of this early period we really know nothing certain, not even 
that there were Jews in England, for the quoted references from the 
ecclesiastical laws of the archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
oft-repeated passage from the charter to the monks of Croyland, are quite 
possible without a single Jew having been resident in England at the 
time. They are less the special statements of English records than the 
conventional phrases belonging to the general forms of the ecclesiastical 
document of the period. Dr. Goldschmidt, however, accepts them as 
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proving ‘that the Jews were in England in great numbers.’ To this 
it may be replied that they cannot prove so much without suggesting 
very much more. This is notably the case with the severe prohibitions 
against taking part in Jewish teligious ceremonies or attending Jewish 
divine worship, which would seem to show that either the people were 
much attracted by Judaism or that the Jews of the time proselytised on 
a large scale. It need hardly be said that there is not a shred of evidence, 
either real or presumptive, that such was the case. Of the possibility that 
there were Jews in England during the Roman period and even earlier, 
Dr. Goldschmidt says very little. He thinks that an industrial colony 
of Hebrews may have been settled in Britain by the Romans. This 
is far from unlikely. The Romans found it convenient to establish 
such colonies along the entire line of their conquests. Alexander the 
Great did the same before them, and at the present day the Russians are 
following their example in Central Asia. The commercial aptitude of the 
Jews, their adaptability to all climates and peoples, and their wholesome 
reverence for the powers that be, fully explain this proceeding. About 
two hundred years ago a Roman brick was discovered while digging the 
foundation of a house in Mark Lane, which, on the score of its having a 
bas-relief representing Samson driving the foxes into the field of corn, has 
been held to favour the hypothesis of a Roman-Jewish colony in the 
vicinity. A similar claim is made for Colchester on the ground of some 
brick tessere inscribed with Hebrew characters which have been found 
there. 

From the Conquest the path of Anglo-Jewish history is clear. Stream- 
ing into the country from Normandy, the Hebrews rapidly established 
communities in various parts of the country, of which London, Oxford, 
and Stamford were the principal. In London and Oxford they lived in 
special Jewish quarters, and possessed numerous synagogues which were 
not always within the limits of the Ghettos. One of their earliest restric- 
tions was in respect to burial-grounds, of which they were only permitted 
to have one; but this disability was abolished by Henry II, who allowed 
each community to possess its own. Henry was, indeed, very well dis- 
posed towards the Jews, and granted them important privileges. He 
allowed the solemn oath of a Jew on a scroll of the law to outweigh the 
uncorroborated testimony of a christian; in certain cases he permitted 
Jews to act as judges, and he withdrew them altogether from the juris- 
diction of the clergy. In the previous reigns they were also favourably 
treated, especially by William Rufus, who was shrewd enough to see the 
wisdom of cultivating the geese that laid the golden eggs. With the people 
they also seem to have been on good terms. Their legal position was, how- 
ever, not satisfactory. In his closing chapter Dr. Goldschmidt attempts to 
define it by means of a collection of facts culled from a mass of legal 
documents, but he is not altogether successful ; the broad fact that they 
were the chattels of the crown, and as such might be dealt with accord- 
ing to the will of the sovereign, renders all such attempts useless. They 
certainly enjoyed the monarch’s protection, but only on condition that 
they and their belongings were absolutely at his disposal. With the 
accession to the throne of Richard Cceur de Lion, the era of persecution 
began. Of the terrible massacres which marked the opening of this 
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reign, notably of the frightful tragedy at York, Dr. Goldschmidt supplies 
a vivid and sympathetic account. He also gives a fairly good summary 
of the facts bearing on the intellectual and religious condition of the Jews. 
Their rabbis were obtained from France much in the same way as they 
are now brought over from Germany. Some of them acted as teachers at 
Oxford, instructing not only their co-religionists, but also the christian 
students of the university, in Hebrew science and grammar. The earliest 
chief rabbi hitherto recorded belongs to the reign of John, but Dr. 
Goldschmidt has detected in the pages of Madox a reference to an episcopus 
Judeorum dating from the twenty-fourth year of Henry II. He also 
suggests that Rabbi Jacob of Orleans, one of the victims of the anti- 
Jewish rising in 1189, was rabbi of the London community. Rabbi 
Yom-Tob of Joigny, who fell at York in the same year, is also credited 
with a local rabbinate, although, when the fame and position of that 
eminent doctor are remembered, it seems not unlikely that the rabbinate 
of York was, if not superior to that of London, at least on the same level 
with it, occupying perhaps a similar position to that of the local arch- 
bishopric with regard to the see of Canterbury. Early in the twelfth 
century, when they were yet free from persecution, the rabbis carried on 
public controversies with christian ecclesiastics. Several of them earned 
literary distinction. Rabbi Jacob of London translated the passover 
service for women and children. In the succeeding century Moses ben 
Isaac wrote a valuable grammatical work, the ‘Sepher Hashoham.’ Dr. 
Goldschmidt erroneously calls him ‘ Moses ben Isaac Hanakdan,’ confusing 
him with Moses the Nakdan or Chasan of London, the author of an 
important treatise on points and accents, of whom he makes no mention. 
The author of the ‘ Sepher Hashoham,’ which has recently been edited by 
the Rev. G. W. Collins, was Moses ben Isaac Hanasiah of England (cf. 
Zunz, ‘ Zur Geschichte’ &c. p. 112). An important event in early Anglo- 
Jewish history was the visit to England of the famous commentator, 
poet, and philosopher, Abraham ibn Ezra. It says much for the culti- 
vated tastes of the Jews of the time that Ibn Ezra came over on the 
invitation of a rich London merchant for whom he wrote his ‘ Yesod 
Mora.’ Dr. Goldschmidt might have added that, during his stay in 
England, Ibn Ezra instructed a disciple, Joseph of Mandeville, who com- 
mitted to writing the commentary on portions of Exodus and the minor 
prophets which he had heard from the mouth of his master. Another 
English rabbi who appears to have been well known in his day was 
Benjamin of Canterbury, a pupil of Rabbenu Tam. 

The second and concluding part of Dr. Goldschmidt’s work will 
carry the history down to the expulsion in the reign of Edward I. This 
period being one of continuous persecution, the materials are much richer 
than those already dealt with. If Dr. Goldschmidt finishes his work as he 
has commenced it, there can be no doubt that it will be the most com- 
plete account of the early history of the Jews in England that has yet 
been written. Lucien Wotr. 
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Records of the Borough of Nottingham, 1155-1547. Published under the 
authority of the Corporation. 3 volumes. (London: Quaritch, 1882-5.) 


It is no disparagement to this scholarly production, which is a model for 
similar undertakings, to say that for the right understanding of its con- 
tents it is necessary to possess some knowledge of the earlier history of 
the town. For its avowed sphere necessarily excludes all documentary 
evidence before 1155, including therein that of Domesday itself, which is 
here of peculiar value, and which indeed is the starting-point, as in other 
cases, for a documentary history of the town. It is a commonplace of 
history that the borough of Nottingham owed its origin and early import- 
ance to its strategical and commercial position. Through it ran the high- 
way connecting north and south ; through it flowed the river connecting 
east and west. It was in this sense ‘the key alike of Northumbria and 
central Britain.’' Hence the struggles for its possession in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. We should expect it, as one of the Five Boroughs, 
to have contained a large Danish population, and this supposition is con- 
firmed by the place-names in the volumes before us. Its ‘gates’ and 
‘bars,’ its ‘ becks ’ and ‘ sykes,’ its ‘ holms’ and ‘ dales,’ and so forth, are 
all redolent of the north. And here mention may well be made of the 
very valuable and elaborate lists of place-names which the editors give us, 
together with their explanations, and the appended glossary. Thus the 
Swedish stendr is suggested as the origin of the curious, and here frequent 
termination—‘ stener’ or—‘ steyner,’ with which the ‘ Steyne’ at Brighton 
should doubtless be compared. We learn also that ‘ skep ’ (a basket) ‘ is 
still in use in Nottingham.’ 

Mr. Green, who devoted so much attention to the growth of English 
towns, selected Nottingham as a typical instance of the development of 
commerce under Cnut. He remarked that ‘ the existence of a merchant- 
gild side by side with its cnichten-gild showed its trading activity.2 The 
only evidence, however, for this statement is the witness of Domesday to 
the existence of two classes in the town, ‘ equites ’ and ‘ mercatores.’ The 
fact is a curious one, and invites research, but it does not prove the exist- 
ence of a gild. And, indeed, the records of the borough point in the 
opposite direction. In his charter to Winchester, Henry II assumes 
the existence of the merchant-gild; in his charter to Lincoln he con- 
firms it as it had existed under his predecessors: but in his charter to 
Nottingham he is silent on the subject ; and it is left for his son John (temp. 
Richard I) to grant the town a merchant-gild, as his own gift (Preterea 
concessi etiam, de proprio dono meo, . . . gildam mercatorum), and as 
a wholly new institution.* Another fact bearing on the point is that the 
town had not only a gildhall, but a moothall as well (i. 409), the latter 
being still in existence as ‘the old Moot Hall’ (i. 436). Judging by 
analogy, I gather from this that the old moot must have lasted on as the 
governing body, before the gild replaced it, long enough for this hall to 
receive and retain its name. 

A further consideration here arises. We have very important evidence 

1 Green’s Conquest of England, p. 208. 2 Ibid. p. 439. 
* By this I mean that this is the first recognition of the gild, though it may have 
existed some time previously in an unauthorised or ‘ adulterine’ condition. 
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in Domesday that the burgesses engaged largely in agricultural pursuits. 
Six carucates of land lying round about the town were worked by thirty- 
eight burgesses, who possessed fourteen plough-teams. It would even 
seem as if they had been liable to the usual villein services (opera). 
For we read that this land de censu terre et operibus burgensiwm* 
reddit so much. As the total amount is given in money, it is probable 
that these services had been commuted. The census terre is clearly 
landgafol (or shortly gafol), so that the case may be compared with that 
of a rural manor, of which I have seen the money rent thus expressed in 
a charter: de opere so much, and de gablo so much. This should bring 
home ‘to us a fact which is yet not realised as it should be—namely, the 
rural character even of the larger towns. The borough of Nottingham 
was surrounded by its open field (campus), as much as any village in the 
land. It is this open field of which Domesday is speaking, and in these 
volumes we meet with abundant evidence of its nature. Thus, in 1335 
we have a grant of three scattered acres and a selion jacentes in campo 
Notinghamie (vol. i. p. 122), and an even earlier one of an acre, a half acre, 
and three ‘ butts,’ similarly scattered, in campis Nottinghamie (p. 44). 

Leaving this, let us now turn to a very remarkable point, which would 
seem, so far as I know, to have hitherto escaped notice. This is the 
quasi-subject relation in which Derby stood to Nottingham. In Domesday, 
we may note, the town of Derby is not surveyed, as it should be, at the 
head of its own shire, but follows immediately on Nottingham, coming 
between that town and its shire. Passing to the Pipe Roll of 1180, we 
not only find ‘ Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire’ placed under one sheriff 
but also farmed as one shire. And it is specially noteworthy that 
Nottingham and Derby have not even a separate existence for the purpose 
of the auxilium burgorum.® So, in later times (1873), we find the two 
towns charged jointly with the provision of a ‘balinger.’® It is clear 
that this conjunction was worked solely in the interests of Nottingham. 
For in the charter granted’ by Henry II we find the borough, in the true 
spirit of a medieval town, securing for itself this monopoly : 

Homines etiam de Notingehamsire et de Derbesire venire debent ad 
burgum de Notingeham die Veneris et Sabbati cum quadrigis et summagiis 
suis, nec aliquis infra decem leucas de Notingeham tinctos pannos operart 
debet, nisi in burgo de Notingeham. 

This latter prohibition was probably aimed at Derby. Mr. Eyton, 
who had carefully studied the subject, arrived at the conclusion that the 
Domesday ‘leuca’ represented a mile and a half. If this was so, the 
prohibitory clause would seem so framed as just to include Derby. It 
would not, however, include either Chesterfield or Newark-on-Trent, 
and we elsewhere (Rot. Pip. 4 John) find these towns offering a 
small sum each for permission to buy and sell tinctos pannos as they had 
done in the time of his father. The local importance of this industry is 
seen by the anxiety of the town to secure favourable terms at Lenton 
Fair for its mercatores pannorum.’ It also gave its name to the ‘ Litster- 
gate’ or ‘ Dyers’ Street,’ which appears in 1303. 

One of the most interesting and instructive points connected with the 

* Domesday, i. 280. 5 Rot. Pip. 31 Hen. I, p. 7. 
* Vol. i. p. 197. ” « Cire. 1300’ (vol. i. p. 61). 
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history of Nottingham is its relation to those highways by land and by 
water, at the junction of which it was placed. In Domesday we read as 
follows : 

In Snotingeham aqua Trente et fossa et via versus Eboracum custo- 
diuntur ita ut siquis impedierit transitum navium et siquis araverit vel 
fossam fecerit in via regis infra duas perticas, emendare habet per VIII. 
libras. 

Mr. Green and Mr. Freeman have both placed the same construction 
on this passage, and this may now be regarded as the accepted and 
authorised interpretation. Mr. Freeman writes : 

‘The town stood on the great highway to the north, both by land 
and water, and to keep open and guard the communications both ways 
was the great public duty laid upon its burghers. . . . No further military 
service is spoken of.’ ® 

Such is perhaps, at first sight, the meaning of the above passage. Yet 
I venture to think that it should rather be compared with similar entries at 
Canterbury and Dover. In the light of these, and of that at York,'® we 
shall probably conclude that it refers to the locale of the court in which 
these offences were to be tried, and to the fine by which they were to be 
punished. Its amount, I may add, has to me a strong Danish flavour. 
It is certain that there is nothing in these volumes to confirm the ac- 
cepted interpretation. On the contrary, in the struggle with the lords of 
Colwick, which appears to have lasted some ten years (1382-1392), 
during which vessels were unable to approach the town sicut de jure in 
antiquo tempore consueverunt,'' the burgesses, helpless, appealed to the 
king clamosa insinuatione, as being cut off from Hull and the sea by the 
obstruction. The king at length took up their case, and his attorney argued 
quod aqua predicta de Trent est una magnarum ripariarum Anglia, que 
pro passagio navium et batellorum cum victualibus et aliis mercenaris, 
quocunque se divertat, per legem aperta et communis esse debet. He 
rested his case, it will be seen, on broad and general grounds. No 
special guardianship is assigned, throughout, to the burgesses. Nor, I 
believe, would such guardianship ever have been recognised by the crown, 
trenching as it would on one of the regalia which appears to have been 
jealously guarded. The Domesday expression, infra duas perticas, is 
probably explained by the subsequent charters, which apply to the river 
the phrase, quantum pertica una obtinebit ex utraque parte fili aque. 
Whether from midstream or from the centre of the road, the space was 
under royal protection for a perch to the right and to the left. This 
measure ought to be noted. 

Possessing, as it does, the rare treasure of an original charter from 
Henry II, the town has done well in giving us this document, which is 
well preserved, in facsimile. The charters both of Henry II and of John 
have been printed by Dr. Stubbs in his ‘ Select Charters,’ but we here 
learn for the first time that the latter only repeats and confirms a 
charter granted by John when merely count of Mortaigne. The interest 


§ Norman Conquest, vol. iv. pp. 198-9. ®* Domesday, i. 1, 2. 

10 «Rex habet tres vias per terram et quartam peraquam. In his omne forisfactum 
est regis et comitis ubicunque vadant vim ’ (ibid. i. 298 b). 

" Vol. i. pp. 416-17. 
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of this earlier charter lies in the fact that he granted it, not as king, but 
merely in his capacity of lord. Three charters of Henry III, and one 
from each of the three Edwards, are also here printed. 

There is one more matter to which allusion must be made. Through- 
out these volumes we constantly hear of distinctions between the ‘ French’ 
and ‘ English’ boroughs of which Nottingham was composed, and in the 
charter granting the burgesses the right to elect a mayor (1284) congre- 
gatis burgensibus utriusque burgi ejusdem ville, we read et quod statim, 
eadem electione facta, eligant wnum ballivum de uno burgo et aliwm de 
alio burgo pro diversitate consuetudinum in eisdem burgis habitarwm—a 
passage deserving careful notice. Here, again, for the origin of this dis- 
tinction we have to turn to Domesday, where we learn that (as at Norwich) 
a novum burgum was founded on the earl’s land, and this burgum would be 
the ‘French borough,’ being inhabited (as at Norwich we are expressly 
told was the case) by ‘ Franci.’ : 

It only remains to congratulate Nottingham on setting so excellent an 
example to our other ancient towns, and on its good fortune in securing 
for this task two editors so admirably qualified (their modesty almost 
leaves us in doubt as to their names) as Mr. 8. G. Johnson and Mr, 
W. H. Stevenson. J. H. Rounp. 


Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History and 
Kindred Subjects, delivered at Oxford. By Wituiam Srusss, D.D, 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1886.) 


THE pleasure and satisfaction of a reader of this volume is somewhat 
damped by the feeling that it contains the last will and testament of 
Bishop Stubbs as an historical writer. He has brought together the 
fragments of his work at Oxford as a sign that he has retired from the 
labours of a student to the occupations of practical life. He tells us in 
his preface that he has committed these lectures to the press as a means 
of weaning himself gradually from the habits of a literary life, ‘ the love 
of correcting proof-sheets.’ Perhaps he did not think when he wrote that 
sentence how great a testimony he incidentally bore to the patient and 
careful temper which has been the result of his mental discipline. To be 
able to correct proof-sheets with attention implies an absolute power of 
self-concentration on the work in hand ; to be able to delight in the pro- 
cess implies a fulness of knowledge which makes accuracy an instinct, 
and enables a writer to weigh what he has written apart from the sources 
which helped him as he wrote. It is a noticeable fact that scarcely any 
book embracing such a mass of details as Dr. Stubbs’s ‘ Constitutional 
History’ ever appeared from the press with a list of errata containing 
so few misprints. 

Throughout the lectures which this volume contains runs a protest 
against the ‘ statutory obligation,’ in accordance with which the lectures 
were delivered. Dr. Stubbs complains of the ‘ compulsion to produce 
something twice a year, which might attract an idle audience,’ as unworthy 
of a serious student. He can scarcely hope to carry with him the sym- 
pathies of his readers, who feel that had it not been for that compulsion 
they would not have enjoyed this—we had almost written, posthumous— 
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volume. In fact, we cannot help rejoicing that some external force drove 
Dr. Stubbs against his will to show us a side of himself and of his 
pursuits which might otherwise have passed away unrecorded. He has 
shown us how an earnest student, brought into the presence of a mixed 
audience, can temper his knowledge with humour, and out of the 
storehouse of his learning can bring forth things new and old. These 
lectures will hold a place in English literature for other reasons than their 
‘ merits as a contribution to historical science. They will be a valuable 
record of the progress of study in Oxford for eighteen eventful years ; they 
will contain the materials of a study of the life of an Oxford professor, and 
they will give posterity an insight into the character of Bishop Stubbs, 
which here expresses itself as it had not the opportunity of doing either 
in the pages of the ‘Constitutional History ’ or in the prefaces to the ‘ Rolls 
Chronicles,’ or even, it may be, in episcopal charges delivered in his 
diocese of Chester. 

Te contents of this volume are miscellaneous, but correspond to 
different sides of their writer’s activity. Some deal with the condition of 
historical studies, especially in Oxford; others, as those on ‘ Learning 
and Literature at the Court of Henry II,’ were suggested by the work of 
editing chronicles; others, on ‘The History of the Canon Law in England,’ 
are the results of Dr. Stubbs’s careful labour as a member of the ecclesias- 
tical courts commission. One lecture was suggested by passing events in 
English politics, ‘ The Medieval Kingdoms of Cyprus and Armenia.’ Four 
lectures on the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII remind us sadly 
of what we have lost by the cessation of the ‘ Constitutional History’ at 
the accession of the Tudors. We feel that in those lectures the outlines of 
English history in the beginning of the sixteenth century are for the first 
time sketched with firmness and precision. The character of Henry VIII 
as drawn by Dr. Stubbs is truer than that given by any other writer. 
It takes into account the conditions of the times, not only in England, but 
in Europe ; it is founded upon a knowledge of the sixteenth century, and 
does not carry into those times the ideas and prejudices of a later age ; it 
recognises the psychological problems of Henry’s character, and admits an 
evolution of his self-will. It is a model of what historical portraiture 
should be, at once charitable and just: charitable, because through the 
ages the historian sees in historical personages men of like passions with 
himself, animated by complex motives, not to be judged, like heroes or 
villains in a play, by a few actions only, but by the prolonged activity of 
their lives ; just, because men have to be judged by the far-off results of 
their doings, which, however natural they may be, are not therefore to be 
justified. 

It is needless to discuss the new suggestions with which these lectures 
abound, or to consider the value of the general views which they contain. 
The principles laid down in the lectures ‘On the Purposes and Methods 
of Historical Study,’ and ‘On the Characteristic Differences between 
Medieval and Modern History,’ will seem to some to be disputable. 
Those who call history a science, and mean thereby that it can produce 
results which can be easily popularised and reduced into maxims for 
political use, will find small satisfaction from Dr. Stubbs. To him the 
value of historical study lies in its educational efficacy to teach the 
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methods of political observation and political reasoning, and to train the 
sobriety of temper and largeness of view which are necessary for obser- 
vation and reasoning alike. Of this temper these lectures give a conspi- 
cuous example ; and it was the possession of this temper which gave Dr. 
Stubbs an influence upon the historical studies, not only of Oxford, but of 
England, which went far beyond his books or his lectures to his ordinary 
classes. We cannot but rejoice that the struggle against an ‘ irksome 
statutory obligation’ forced him to show us more of himself than his 
modesty would otherwise have allowed. Valuable as are these lectures in 
themselves, they are still more valuable as an exhibition of the calm and 
genial temper of mind which the study of history can develop in him who 
pursues it for its own sake only. M. CREIGHTON. 


The Family of Brocas of Beawrepaire and Roche Court, Hereditary 
Masters of the Royal Buckhounds, with some Account of the English 
Rule in Aquitaine. By Montaau Burrows, Chichele Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. (London: Long- 
mans & Co. 1886.) 


Ix the opening words of his introduction Professor Burrows claims the 
interest of the ‘ general reader’ for nothing more than the first portion of 
this stout volume, in which he sketches the careers of those earlier 
members of the English branch of the family of Brocas who have some 
right to be considered historical personages. We will avail ourselves of 
this indulgence, and confine our remarks chiefly to this part of the work. 
As for the Brocas esquires of the fifteenth century, and the chiefs of the 
family in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are they not given at 
full length in all their branches in book iii and book iv? and do they not 
figure in the carefully drawn pedigrees in that minute detail which is the 
delight of the genealogist, and which must, in this instance, minister 
both to the pride and satisfaction of all surviving kin of the house of 
Brocas ? 

But we would not have Professor Burrows think that we underrate 
the value of family history. We quite agree with him that the history of 
families goes far to making the history of a nation. We could, however, 
wish that the author had had more material of a personal character 
to work upon. He has written a readable work in a chatty style—to 
some it may appear too chatty—but in all works of this description 
there is a tendency to ascribe the possibility, and then the probability, of 
certain acts to certain persons, and then insensibly to adopt such sugges- 
tions as facts. Professor Burrows is not altogether free from this fault. 
A certain distinguished personage is said to have so frequently discussed 
the battle of Waterloo, that he at length convinced himself that he had 
led a charge in that great victory. The Brocas race was a sturdy one 
and full of fight, but we doubt whether a Brocas was to be found in every 
great battle of the fourteenth century. Still, even with these ornaments, 
no one will complain that Professor Burrows has not done his best to 
keep alive the true memory of Brocas. He has rid us of many Brocas 
myths, he has disposed of the ancestor who ‘ came over with the Con- 
queror,’ and he has presented us with the real men—good knights of 
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Gascon race, who took kindly to English soil and lived and died good 
Englishmen. 

The history of the connexion between England and Aquitaine cannot 
be fairly written, Professor Burrows insists, until the series of documents 
known as the Gascon Rolls shall have been thoroughly explored. But in 
his preliminary sketch of the English rule in the south of France he in- 
dicates sufficiently the secret of the continuance of that connexion after 
the loss of other dependencies of the English crown. The Gascons 
enjoyed their liberties under the distant sway of the ‘ Roy Outremer’ in a 
way in which they could never hope to enjoy them when once they were 
incorporated in the rapidly growing kingdom of France ; and the great 
flood of trade which flowed between the English ports and the wealthy 
city of Bordeaux formed one of the strongest of all bonds—mutual 
advantage. That Englishmen should find employment in Aquitaine, 
and that Gascons should seek their fortunes in England, was a natural 
consequence ; and it has been Professor Burrows’s object to show, and 
successfully, that every Gascon was not a Gaveston. 

The family of Brocas of Gascony appears to have been of some 
importance even as early as the twelfth century, and to have increased 
and multiplied in fair numbers in succeeding generations, especially in 
the neighbourhood of St. Sever and Sault. From the branch settled at 
the latter place, always loyal to, and suffering for, the English cause, 
sprang the founders of the English house. In a royal mandate of 1315 
a certain Arnald de Brocas is recorded as lately slain in the king’s service 
in the parts of Scotland (‘doubtless Bannockburn,’ according to Professor 
Burrows); and it appears to have been this Gascon gentleman’s three 
sons who are found at this time under protection of the English court. 
These were: (1) John, the eldest, who lived a long and useful life in the 
public service and was the first founder of the fortunes of the English 
house ; (2) Bernard, a clerk in orders, rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford, 
in 1324 (in which living he was succeeded by a nephew, Arnald, whose 
tomb may still be seen there), and the holder of sundry offices under the 
crown, both in England and Gascony, a man who added acre to acre, was 
the first lord of Beaurepaire, the family seat in North Hants, and who 
settled his estates to the satisfaction of his friends; and (8) Arnald, who 
died young. John, the eldest brother, first appears as a valettus in the 
royal household in 1814; but in Edward III’s reign he rose to the im- 
portant office of master of the horse—no sinecure during the French wars, 
when cavalry was so largely required for the great raids of those cam- 
paigns. He was also chief forester of Windsor, warden of Windsor 
Hospital, constable of Guildford, and, in fact, was on the fair road to for- 
tune, prudently getting lands in Windsor and its neighbourhood and in 
other parts of England. In 1340 he received knighthood and further 
favours, for good service in the battle of Sluys, Professor Burrows sug- 
gests. He served in the campaign of 1341; and was sent, in 1844, on an 
embassy to congratulate Alfonso of Castile on the capture of Algeciras. 
As to the campaign of 1346, he may have been present at Crécy, he 
certainly took part in the siege of Calais; but, although he was receiving 
war pay in 1848, there is nothing to show that he was present at the 

rough fight on Charny’s attempt upon that town, as Professor Burrows 
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would rather have us believe. Nor again, although in 1356 he was in 
Aquitaine, can we accept the suggestion that ‘ Edward, disappointed with 
the meagre results of his son’s plundering expedition to Narbonne, had 
sent out his trusty counsellor to review the situation and plan the cam- 
paign which ended in the battle of Poitiers;’ nor can we ‘ assign him 
what part we please in that victory,’ nor take it for granted that ‘ he was 
surely there.’ We must ask leave sometimes to discount the enthusiasm 
of the family historian. But Sir John was not only a soldier. It is in- 
teresting to find him, among other civil appointments, sitting on a com- 
mission to superintend the buildings of Windsor Castle; just as, under 
the next reign, his nephew appears in connexion with works on West- 
minster Hall. In fine, the worthy knight wins our esteem, and we part 
from him with regret when he dies at a good old age in 1365. 

His successor, Sir Bernard Brocas, his third surviving son, we all 
know, for it is he whose monument we have visited in company with Sir 
Roger de Coverley. The fierce light of historical research unhappily 
disposes of the verger’s pleasant description of him as ‘the lord who cut 
off the king of Morocco’s head,’ for the family cres¢, the head of a Moor, 
appears to have been borne by Sir Bernard long before he had the chance 
of doing execution on the infidel. His career was, perhaps, more brilliant 
than that of his father; at least he pushed the family fortunes with like 
success. His evidence in the Scrope and Grosvenor dispute shows that 
he served in France, Scotland, Gascony, Brittany, and Spain; but that 
he was present at Crécy, Poitiers, and Najara, although, indeed, he may 
have been at two out of the three battles, there is no absolute proof. He 
married thrice. An early marriage with Agnes Vavasour brought him 
the Denton estates in Yorkshire; but the union was an unhappy one and 
ended in a divorce, and the estates went away again. Professor Burrows 
ungallantly, and with small cause, lays the blame on the lady. After 
this Sir Bernard grew cautious, and sought safety in widows. An inte- 
resting passage in a French chronicle quoted by Professor Burrows proves 
that he even aspired to the hand of the Fair Maid of Kent, and that the 
Black Prince himself pleaded his cause with that beautiful lady, who, 
however, took the opportunity of declaring her preference for the prince. 
So Sir Bernard consoles himself straightway by taking to wife Mary, 
the heiress of the De Roches, and widow of Sir John de Borhunte—a 
suggestive name—who brought with her to her new husband Roche 
Castle and the mastership of the royal buckhounds. After this, in 1362, 
he is appointed constable of Aquitaine, under the regency of the Black 
Prince. In the later years of his life he often appears as a knight of the 
shire (but he had no seat in the Good Parliament), presumably following 
the lead of William of Wykeham. But at the opening of Richard’s reign 
he is again in service for a few months in 1377 as captain, and in 1879 
as comptroller, of Calais. Last scene of all: he marries a third wife, 
founds mortuary services and a Brocas chantry, and so in course of years 
is gathered to his fathers. The unhappy fate of his son, the second Sir 
Bernard, who took part in the abortive rising directly after Richard’s 
deposition and was executed at Tyburn, sealed the historical career of 
the Brocases. 


How the future generations fared we leave Professor Burrows to tell. 
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But we must, for a moment, notice one whom, in contrast to all his 
virtuous ancestry, we may call the bad Brocas—Sir Pexall to wit, who 
flourished, as the wicked man flourisheth, early in the seventeenth 
century. For he nearly outshone all his forbears, and bid fair to be the 
Brocas whom all the world would know and talk about. He nearly 
founded a college, ‘ Brocas College,’ at Oxford; at least he seriously 
thought of it, and took preliminary steps. But, alas for good intentions ! 
His courage failed him at the eleventh hour, and whén he came to make 
his will he revoked all his fine scheme. If not a Solomon in wisdom, he 
imitated that great monarch in other particulars and left behind him 
from seventy to a hundred children; so that we agree with Professor 
Burrows that the revocation was, perhaps, the wisest thing he ever did. 
On the other hand the whole project may have been a joke, for the worthy 
gentleman loved a jest and kept a professional fool, one ‘ Hodge, jester 
to Sir Pexil Brocas of Beaurepaire,’ whose portrait is still preserved 
among the family relics. 

In conclusion, we would speak in commendation of the publication of 
the family deeds at the end of the volume. This is just what ought to be 
done in a book of this kind; and Professor Burrows has arranged and 
edited them in the right way. We should, however, have preferred to 
see the seals reproduced by photography, instead of by rather poor 
drawings which assort ill with the handsomely printed text. 

E. Maunpe THompson. 


Gli Spagnuoli e i Veneziani in Romagna, 1527-1529. Da C. Ricct. 
(Bologna: Romagnoli dall’ Acqua, 1886.) 


THE 225th dispensa of the series edited by Signor Zambrini (entitled 
‘ Scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite o rare dal secolo xiii. al xvii.’) con- 
sists of a contribution to the history of Romagna by the indefatigable 
Corrado Ricci, whose name is well known to students of the history and 
archeology of Ravenna. An introduction of nearly two hundred pages is 
followed by the letters of Agostino Abiosi, who acted as a sort of Raven- 
nate ambassador at Venice for about four months, and also some con- 
temporary documents from the Ravenna archives. 

A remarkable change in political combinations took place shortly after 
Cardinal Giulio Medici had become Pope Clement VII. In 1511 the 
pope (Leo X), Spain, and Venice had been united in a holy league against 
France and Germany ; and again in 1520, when war broke out between 
Charles V and France, the pope joined the Spaniards. But in 1526, after 
the peace of Madrid, the situation was wholly different; France, the 
pope, Venice, and Milan united against the emperor. In fact, Spain and 
France had changed positions relatively to the pope ; France was now in 
the holy league, and Spain against it. The cause of this change was that 
Italy was beginning to feel vividly that the alliance of the Spaniards was 
a burden which she could no longer endure. An alliance with the king of 
Spain had been the most natural alliance for the church ; but the presence 
of Spanish armies in Italy had been more calamitous to Italy than to 
the enemy, and the horse attempted to throw off the rider. It was in 
1527 that the critical moment occurred which determined that this 
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attempt was not to be successful. The sack of Rome on 6 May, followed 
by the flight and imprisonment of Clement, made the footing of Spain in 
Italy firm again, by necessitating the treaty of Barcelona. 

How far was the pope to blame? Ricci says that he was the causa 
precipua dei mali. That he was very irresolute it is impossible to doubt. 
Suriano attributed this irresolution to timidity, a quality, he says, com- 
monly found in la natura fiorentina. In the work before us Ricci treats 
him unsparingly : ‘Clement VII had neither truth, nor heart, nor in- 
telligence. He was capable of anything.’ This is undue severity. In 
forming a judgment on Clement’s conduct, we must bear in mind the 
great perplexities which encompassed him, and the difficulty of the task 
which he was attempting to perform. This has not escaped Ranke, 
who has treated Clement with impartiality, some would say with leniency. 
He was not a successful pope, and perhaps there is no one to whom the 
Tacitean ep.gram, omniwm consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset, can 
be more truly applied. 

Ricci sets the incapacity of the pope in a stronger light by his narrative 
of the energy with which the historian, Francesco Guicciardini, Clement’s 
luogotenente generale in Romagna, acted in spite of all the difficulties 
which beset him. These difficulties consisted chiefly in want of money 
to pay the greedy and mutinous Swiss, and the lukewarmness of the duke 
of Urbino, who commanded the allied Venetian forces, and being an 
enemy of the Medici was indisposed to act cordially with the general of 
the pope, yet in spite of these difficulties, says Ricci, ‘ Guicciardini, the 
strongest and most practical political intelligence of the sixteenth century, 
provided for the safety of the cities of Romagna, so that plunder and 
bloodshed was limited to the smaller places.” What Guicciardini actually 
did was simply to supply these cities with small garrisons. 

Whilst Bourbon was gradually pushing southward, the viceroy of 
Naples and the pope were negotiating, and Bourbon expressed himself 
quite ready to concur in a peace, but alleged that it would be impossible 
to induce his soldiers to consent without money. Ricci emphasises the 
clearness with which Guicciardini recognised that a truce was out of 
the question, and the blindness of Clement (p. xxix). On9 April, Bourbon 
occupied Cotignola, and it was generally supposed, by Nicolé Machiavelli 
among others, that he would proceed thence to Ravenna. But Guic- 
ciardini was not of this opinion. He was right as it turned out, and 
Ricci dwells with complacency on the sagacity displayed by his hero. 
Bourbon now occupied three places in Romagna: Brisighella, the pass of 
Castellina (near Faenza), and Cotignola. Ricci points out that Eustachio 
Celebrino, in a poem entitled ‘La Presa di Roma’ (composed 1528), 
exaggerated the successes of the constable by recording captures of Lugo, 
Bagnacavallo, and Imola, which he never entered. Meldola, which re- 
fused, as Cotignola had done, to receive a garrison from the army of the 


curia, fell next into Bourbon’s hands, and was roughly treated—Meldola 
trista— 


ultimamente poi la sacchegiorno, 
e for molti prigion, morti e ferriti, 
le donne vergognate di quel luoco, 
et tutto dentro posto a fiamma e fuoco. 
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His next step was to pass into Tuscany by the Valle del Ronco. The 
land was plundered, but Florence was saved by the exertions of her Medi- 
cising citizen, Guicciardini, who succeeded in inducing all the allies to 
march at once to her assistance—Count Guido, Giovanni dal Vantaggio, 
the duke of Urbino, the marquis of Saluzzo, the count of Caiazzo. 

Thus, the sum of what Guicciardini performed was to garrison the chief 
cities of Romagna, and to assist in saving Florence from the army of 
Bourbon. This he did, but he failed in the main object, which was to 
hinder Bourbon from advancing southward at all. Now this failure may 
be excusable, and we must recognise the extreme difficulty of Guicciardini’s 
position, to which Machiavelli bears testimony. But it is easily conceiv- 
able that a general of more boldness and less cautiousness than the 
historian might in the same circumstances have prevented the sack of 
Rome—might have prevented Bourbon from entering Tuscany. How- 
ever this may be, we must certainly extend the same indulgence to 
Clement that we extend to Guicciardini. Both were unsuccessful, both 
were in very difficult positions. Guicciardini may have had many causes 
to blame Clement, but certainly Clement might have fairly impugned his 
services as inefficient. There is not sufficient evidence to justify us in 
completely exculpating Guicciardini and absolutely condemning the pope. 

We now turn to Ravenna, and to the most interesting and important 
part of Ricci’s introduction. From 1441 to 1509, Ravenna was under 
the lordship of Venice. In 1509, in consequence of the league of 
Cambray, she passed again under the dominion of the pope ; and in 1512, 
on 11 April, she witnessed the great battle of Ravenna, in which Gaston 
de Foix defeated the Holy League. From this battle Ricci dates the 
decline and misfortunes of the city. Civil war broke out in 1517; it 
had been long brewing, but the immediate cause was the adultery of a 
lady of the house of Rasponi. The curia was unable to keep order; 
there prevailed throughout Romagna discontent with the rule of Rome, 
for the taxation was oppressive. Troubles and crimes did not cease 
until 1524, when Fr. Guicciardini was named president of Romagna ; 
his prompt action and stern justice—la swa mano di ferro—soon restored 
tranquillity. 

Bourbon’s departure from Romagna did not deliver Ravenna from all 
danger, for he left a division of his army in Cotignola under one Captain 
Gogna, in order to secure his retreat. Nor did Guicciardini take all his 
troops to Florence; he left garrisons in Faenza and Forli, as well as in 
Ravenna, where his brother Giacomo was in command. The news of 
Bourbon’s death at Rome tended to allay the apprehensions entertained 
at Ravenna of a hostile attempt on the part of Gogna, who at first re- 
mained quietly at Cotignola, and, had he been left to himself, would not 
have heeded Ravenna. But the Rasponi, whom Guicciardini had banished, 
and who were residing in the dominions of the duke of Ferrara, persuaded 
Gogna to assist them in recovering Ravenna. What was Giacomo 
Giucciardini todo? The enemy were scouring the country, and would 
soon assail the city, which was not strong enough to hold out. A council 
was called, and it was decided to apply for aid to Venice, which in the 


past had certainly proved itself a better friend to Ravenna than any other 
Italian power. 
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Agostino Ruboli, whose chronicle is our best authority for these 
events (first published by Ricci in ‘Cronache e Documenti per la Storia 
ravennate’), was appointed ambassador to Venice. The application was 
successful. Ruboli received six hundred scudi, and soon Venetian troops 
were sent. They arrived just in time to protect Ravenna against an 
assault of the Rasponi and Spaniards, assisted by the duke of Ferrara. 
After the attack had been successfully repulsed, Ravenna asked Venice 
for further assistance. The Venetian garrison was immediately increased 
and placed under the command of Giovanni di Naldo. 

Here Ricci has made a contribution to an historiographical essay on 
Guicciardini. The historian states in his ‘ Storia d’ Italia’ that the 
Venetian occupation was the result of an understanding between the 
republic and the Guelf party in Ravenna, protection against the 
Spaniards being only a pretext (sotto colore di qguardarla per timore di 
quelli di Cotignola). This statement does not cohere with the narrative 
of Ruboli, which shows that merely protection was asked, and no design 
was at first conceived of placing Ravenna under Venetian supremacy. 
More than this, it actually appears from a statement made by Ruboli to 
Pope Clement at Bologna in 1530, that Fr. Guicciardini himself promoted 
the determination to apply for aid to Venice; and this statement is con- 
firmed by a passage in one of his own letters to the bishop-of Pola, where 
he states that the Venetian protection é pi che necessario alla conserva- 
zione di Ravenna. There can be no doubt that Ricci is right in his con- 
clusion, that Guicciardini, wishing afterwards to disclaim all connexion 
with the presence of the Venetians in Ravenna, threw the blame on the 
Guelfs. This forms an interesting parallel to the way in which he tried 
to shift the responsibility for failing to rescue the pope after the sack of 
Rome on the shoulders of the duke of Urbino. 

The Venetian alliance soon changed itself into an occupation, and 
the change is connected with a romantic story. The strong citadel on 
the east side of Ravenna was held by a Florentine, Andrea Rinuccini, 
called Malandrocco, and a small garrison. The Venetians wished to have 
the castle in their own hands, as the garrison was too small to defend it 
efficiently, and they suspected Rinuccini of disloyalty. He refused to 
give up the castle unless a sum of money were given to him. The Venetians 
agreed, but he still hesitated, and put them off from day today. Their 
suspicions were true. Malandrocco was in love with Minozza, a beautiful 
lady, daughter of Teseo Rasponi, and to obtain her he engaged to betray 
the fortress. Minozza was married, but that was no difficulty; the 
Rasponi were quite ready to put the obstacle out of the way. But the 
plan miscarried. The suspicious Venetians, who watched the castle care- 
fully every night, were fortunate enough to surprise a messenger leaving 
it, bound for Ferrara, with instructions for the Rasponi and their con- 
federates. Giovanni di Naldo kept the messenger incarcerated for three 
days, the time requisite to reach Ferrara and return. On the night of 
the third day he and four others conducted the man, bound with cords, 
to the foss close to the citadel, and compelled him to give the concerted 
signal, a shrill whistle. Malandrocco, unsuspecting and unarmed, de- 
scended with a light, lowered the bridge, and opened the gate. He was 
overwhelmed at once and slain; and thus the Venetians gained posses- 
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sion of the fortress. This event changed their position in Ravenna ; 
they were now its lords. Varchi’s version of the story is very different, 
but there is little doubt that Ruboli’s is correct. The Venetian senate 
proceeded to appoint Luigi Foscari provveditore in Romagna, and the 
garrison in Ravenna was considerably increased. 

At the end of September it was thought necessary to appoint an agent 
to represent Ravenna at Venice. Agostino Abiosi was appointed, cittadino, 
runs the resolution (p. 130), et molto bene qualificata persona di verti, 
amorevole alla patria sua. His letters to the ‘Signori Magnifici’ in 
Ravenna (pp. 1-124) are valuable as a record of the small details of the 
intercourse between Venice and Ravenna at this time, and of the sort of 
things that a public agent like Abiosi had todo. The most interesting 
personal trait isthe interest he takes in Cosimo Magni, the youth who, when 
bidden by Lautrec to ask a boon for his valorous deeds at Pavia, begged 
for the statue of Regisole (M. Aurelius, it is supposed, or Antoninus Pius on 
horseback), which, originally at Rome, had been removed to Ravenna, and 
had again been carried off, perhaps in the eighth century, to Pavia. 
Ravenna had not forgotten the monument, though she had lost it so long 
ago, and now Magni hoped to restore it to her. It was placed in a ship to 
be carried down the Po, but never reached Ravenna, for at Cremona a party 
of men of Pavia attacked the ship, and succeeded in possessing themselves 
ofthestatue. Agostino Abiosi writes repeatedly to Ravenna, urging in vain 
the signoria to take some steps in the matter. He was quite enthusiastic 
about Cosimo, who was giovane molto et di bella presentia (letter xxiv. 
p. 95). 

We have not space to follow Abiosi’s letters or Ravennate history 
further, but we have entered into sufficient detail to show that the valu- 
able volume will be indispensable to an historian of the days of Clement 
VII. The introduction naturally concludes with the treaty of Barcelona, 
which obliged the Venetians to restore Ravenna to the pope, as they had 
restored it in 1509 to Julius IL; and an interesting description is added 
of the interview of the orator Ruboli with Clement at Bologna. 

J. B. Bury. 


Ireland under the Tudors. By Ricnarp BaaweE tu, M.A. 
(London : Longmans & Co., 1885.) 


A supictAu tone is the last characteristic that one would expect to meet 
with in the work of an Irish historian. Mr. Froude certainly failed to 
exhibit such a temperament in his ‘ English in Ireland,’ and Mr. Lecky, 
in his notes on Mr. Froude’s book, was at one time suspected of champion- 
ing the views of one party in Irish politics rather than of passing an 
independent judgment on all parties. Mr. Bagwell has inaugurated a 
new departure in Irish historiography. He has confined himself to the 
facts of Irish history, has allowed the state papers to speak for them- 
selves, and has given no sign of his own predilections throughout his annals 
of the political and ecclesiastical controversies which distracted Ireland 
under the Tudors. The reader of Mr. Bagwell’s chapter on the vexed 
question of the condition of the church under Henry VIII must lay 
claim to almost miraculous powers of discernment if he venture to infer 
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from those pages the author’s personal religious sympathies. No higher 
testimony could be adduced as to one kind of Mr. Bagwell’s qualifications 
to write on Irish history, and it is scarcely generous to suggest defects in 
a work which has been undertaken in so severe and so rare a spirit of 
justice. Yet it is impossible to deny that Mr. Bagwell, in his long and 
laborious study of state papers, has crowded his canvas—so far as political 
incident is concerned—with too many facts to enable the student to realise 
quite distinctly the salient features of his subject. He has limited him- 
self to a chronological method of narration : rebellion follows rebellion, 
statute follows statute, and lord deputy lord deputy, in strictly chrono- 
logical sequence, but little endeavour is made to explain the causes of these 
effects. The hasty reader, whose requirements are always unworthy of 
consideration, would gain nothing from a perusal of Mr. Bagwell’s learned 
volumes ; but it is unfortunately conceivable that a careful examination 
of them might leave the painstaking student with a very confused im- 
pression of the many factious policies which hindered the social develop- 
ment of Ireland and rendered effective government impossible throughout 
the epoch. Nevertheless, it would be rank injustice to part with so massive 
a collection of historical material otherwise than graciously. The difficul- 
ties of bringing into logical prominence each of the varied forces actively 
present in Ireland under the early Tudors are well-nigh insuperable. It 
is no little gain to have at command an undeniably trustworthy catalogue 
of the facts for which those forces were responsible. The two volumes 
before us terminate with the close of Sir Henry Sidney's administration 
in 1578. It is understood that another volume will complete the under- 
taking. When Mr. Bagwell’s version of the critical incidents of the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s reign is before us, we hope to have an opportunity of 
noticing the whole work in greater detail. Sipney L. Lee. 


Fragments d’ Histoire. Par Aucuste Lauceu. (Paris: Lévy, 1886.) 


TueEsE historical essays appear to be not so much chips from the learned 
workshop of an historian engaged in any special study of the sixteenth 
century, as slight biographical sketches based upon easily accessible 
authorities. That they make no claim either to depth of research or to 
originality of view is, perhaps, scarcely a demerit in days when the mono- 
graph asserts itself not less than the Pickelhaube, and when, if a writer 
shrinks from the labour of minute investigation, and does not care to turn 
his stones on every side and to study them in every light, he at any rate 
attempts to show that when these stones are built into a wall he can see 
a good deal further into them than other people. 

But though M. Laugel’s ‘ Fragments d’Histoire’ can be confidently 
recommended as pleasant and not uninstructive reading to the general 
public, they contain little that is likely to be of value to the historical 
student. 

The first essay, that on Philip II, is the least biographical, and con- 
tains the most elaborate analysis of character. M. Laugel’s estimate of 
the champion of Roman catholicism seems to be not unjust ; and he is no 
doubt right when he asserts that in the main the policy of Philip II was 
but the continuation—or should we say the exaggeration and caricature ?— 
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of that of Charles V ; although the sedentary and secret toil of his son’s 
existence so contrasts with the restless activity, the publicity of the life 
of the emperor, the efforts which he made to become acquainted with 
and in some measure to win the favour of the nationalities over which 
he ruled, that at first sight one is tempted to suppose that there was little 
in common between them except their cold and repulsive sensuality. 
Occasionally M. Laugel seems to yield to the temptation of pinching 
commonplace into paradox, as, for instance, when he says (p. 36) : 
‘Philip looked upon mankind as dust, and his own remorse led him to 
hold them undeserving of pity. The weaknesses of the man were thus the 
strength of the ruler.’ The author probably means little more than that 
Philip II regarded an auto de fé as the best public atonement for his 
private vice, and that the sincerity of his religious faith was one of the 
chief reasons why he proved a worse, a more cruel, and a less successful 
ruler than his father. 

The other essays in the book are on Catharine de’ Medici, Coligni, 
Don John of Austria, Alexander Farnese, and Gustavus Adolphus. M. 
Laugel pronounces Catharine de’ Medici an insoluble enigma. So in one 
sense is every historical character, as, for the matter of that, every 
human being ; but surely the queen-mother of France is not exceptionally 
difficult to understand.: She was a cold-blooded, ambitious woman, fond 
of power, almost as incapable of generous resentment as of gratitude, not 
ill-natured, but caring little for any human being except, perhaps, her 
third son. Honour, religion, and patriotism were empty words to her, 
and the mistakes of her otherwise consistent policy were largely due to 
an incapacity to estimate and allow for motives of which she had herself 
no experience: so far, perhaps, she only shared in an error common to 
other adepts in Machiavellianism, whose statecraft was a game of chess 
with abstract men, the political man whose only motive is ambition, an 
entity as little real as the economical man of Ricardo. 

The sketch of Coligni is just and sympathetic. Itis not uncharacteristic 
that M. Laugel should copy the often quoted story of the conversation 
between the admiral and his wife in bed from Aubigné—whose assertion 
that this is wne histoire que j’ai apprise de ceux qui étaient de la partie, 
does not prevent our remembering the Theocritean lady’s remark : ‘ Some 
folk know everything—how Jupiter proposed to Juno’—while he gives 
the duke of Aumale’s colourless account of the dispute between the protes- 
tant leaders before the battle of Dreux, rather than Aubigné’s graphic 
description of the admiral’s obstinacy and angry self-confidence. 

The short lives of John of Austria and of the duke of Parma are 
equally well written and interesting. The least satisfactory essay is that 
on Gustavus Adolphus and Richelieu. It is written entirely from a French 
point of view, and the author is apparently unacquainted with the German 
authorities who have thrown so much light on the history of the Thirty 
Years war. There is little or no foundation for the assertion that the 
king of Sweden aimed at the imperial crown, still less that he pro- 
posed to invade and deliver Italy ; while scarcely any mention is made of 
his real objects, to secure the dominion of the Baltic by the annexation 
of Pomerania and to form a corpus evangelicorum for the defence of 
liberty and protestantism. M. Laugel omits to tell us that Richelieu meant 
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the left bank of the Rhine to be the price of the ‘ mighty and salutary ’ 
patronage which France generously extended to the German princes, 
France, according to him, was the disinterested friend of Germany, while 
the policy of Gustavus, whatever the personal nobility of his character, 
was that of a selfish conqueror. P. F. WrLtert. 


History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. By S. R. Garprver. 
Vol. I. 1642-1644. (London: Longmans & Co., 1886.) 


THREE years have not yet passed since the concluding volumes of the new 
edition of Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ History of England from 1603 to 1642’ were 
issued, and already the first volume of his ‘ History of the Great Civil War,’ 
extending as far as the king's safe return to Oxford after the second battle 
of Newbury, is inour hands, Wisely proceeding from stage to stage, within 
limits which though wide are not immeasurable, the eminent historian 
will, it may be trusted, live to complete in his accustomed scholarly way, 
ohne Hast, ohne Rast, other tasks besides that on which he is at present 
engaged. For the success, which may be now regarded as enduringly esta- 
blished, of the work already accomplished by him is one of the most hopeful 
signs as to the future awaiting the best kind of historical literature in this 
country. Although Mr. Gardiner’s volume now before us takes us very near 
to the critical campaign of 1645, the time has hardly yet arrived for attempt- 
ing to estimate his qualifications for a task, the difficulties of which are not 
confined to that of making battles and other military affairs intelligible to 
readers devoid of military training. On this particular head Mr. Gardiner 
delivers himself in his preface with a judicious mixture of deprecation and 
sound sense. He disclaims any knowledge of the military art, but points 
out how the results of a series of campaigns are not solely, or even mainly, 
dependent on military considerations. On the other hand, he cannot, he 
protests, describe battles which he has not seen as if he had seen them ; 
so that, with respect to these, he professes only to have given an account 
of what appears to him to have happened, after such inquiry as he has been 
able to make. In a recent number of this Review, Mr. Thomas Arnold 
expressed a wish that some competent military authority would ‘ give us 
accurate and rational accounts of what was done’ in the campaigns of the 
Civil War ; but staff-officers’ history is not everybody’s affair, and even 
Mr. Kinglake, with the fullest information at his elbow, and gifted as he 
is with an almost Homeric power of episodical narrative, only now and 
then contrives to bring home to the untrained readers a notion of how, in 
Ranke’s phrase, the thing really happened. If, as a reader of this class, I 
may venture on an opinion, Mr. Gardiner’s success in this direction is fully 
equal to that of the great majority of modern historians, and is increased 
by his dislike of diffuseness. That he has an eye for the locality of a battle- 
field is shown for instance by his brief but perfectly perspicuous sketch of 
the battle of Lansdown ; while his spirited account of Marston Moor does 
justice not only to ‘the serried ranks of the Puritan troopers,’ but also to ‘the 
few Scots in the rear’—by which grudging expression Cromwell ungene- 
rously sought to minimise the assistance derived by him from David Leslie’s 
regiments. Perhaps, as the present volume ends just before the occurrence 
of so decisive a change in the conditions of the war, one might wish that 
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Mr. Gardiner’s concluding summary of the strategy of the three campaigns 
(1642-4) had been rather more ample; for it is precisely in such summaries 
that the best opportunity offers itself for urging more general considerations. 
Isolated criticisms are apt to produce less effect, especially when mixed up 
with necessarily vague conjectures concerning the authorship of particular 
military movements, as in the case of the earl of Forth (Brentford), whom 
a sort of consensus of contempt among the royalists, notably including 
Clarendon, may perhaps excuse Mr. Gardiner for treating—shall we say 
rather cavalierly ? During nearly the whole of the period under discus- 
sion this ‘ decayed ’ veteran was the nominal general of the king’s armies, 
having been permanently raised to the command-in-chief immediately after 
Edgehill, and retaining it till, after the second battle of Newbury, he was 
honourably dismissed to make room for Prince Rupert. It seems to remain 
an open question who (particular occasions apart) is to be regarded as the 
king’s chief strategical adviser in these campaigns. It can hardly have 
been Lord Eythin (General King), the old campaigner whom the queen 
had sent over from Holland. Mr. Gardiner declines to entertain the sup- 
position that the strategy of Charles was his own. 

This view is in accordance with that taken throughout this volume of 
the conduct of the king. In Mr. Gardiner’s deliberate opinion, Charles I 
was both the real cause of the civil conflict, and the real obstacle to peace. 
At the root of the struggle lay the resolution of the Puritans to reform 
English life and society, and to maintain the reforms once effected, in 
consonance with their own religious conceptions; and this resolution 
derived much of its strength and stubbornness from the belief that the king, 
openly a friend of prelacy, was in his heart perverted to popery. We now 
know that what seemed most unbearable in this belief rested on a delusion, 
but it was the king, and the king alone, who could have proved it fallacious. 
As a matter of course, it operated with double force in minds filled with 
fear and horror of the Irish auxiliaries whom the king was thought, 
not without reason, to design introducing into the English war. Sir R. 
Byron, indeed, writing to Ormond, knew ‘no reason why the king should 
make any scruple of calling in the Irish, or the Turks, if they would serve 
him.’ But the general feeling against any such step was almost as strong 
at Oxford as it was at Westminster, as the king found when the agents of 
the confederate catholics waited upon him in the former city in April 1644. 
The Irish Cessation of September 1648, by virtue of which these emissaries 
appeared before the king, had in London led to the taking up of proceed- 
ings against archbishop Laud, whose death in January 1645 was due to 
the wild fancy that he had been, in Mr. Gardiner’s words, ‘ the centre of 
a dark and hideous conspiracy.’ As for the Scuts, the mere rumour of an 
Anglo-Irish combination to operate either in England or in Ulster had in 
1648 determined the estates at Edinburgh to join hands with the West- 
minster parliament. There can be no doubt that the vacillation of the 
king in this matter was most damaging to him, as it was most disastrous 
to those few Irishmen who were actually shipped to England ; the brutal 
eruelty of Captain Swanley and one or two similar episodes have their 
place in the list of the ‘ antecedents ’ of the Irish question. On the other 
hand, when Mr. Gardiner bitterly blames Charles I for drifting aimlessly 
between the opposite courses of ecclesiastical policy—a tolerance of both 
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catholics and nonconformists analogous to the attempt which afterwards 
ruined James, and an intolerance resembling that of the Clarendon code— 
he seems to underrate the difficulty of the problem which was, after all, not 
one of this king’s making. James II, and the Church of England men under 
his predecessor, cannot be accused of having drifted aimlessly ; but the 
penal policy of the latter created the whig party, and the tolerant policy 
of the former gave that party its opportunity of overthrowing the Stuart 
throne. We hear less in this volume of the foreign intrigues which in the 
days of the king’s misfortunes, as Mr. Gardiner truly says, struck successive 
blows at what remained of the intimate relationship between king and people. 
In these manceuvres Queen Henrietta Maria usually had a share, and she 
had schemed for Dutch assistance, to be rewarded by the hand of the prince 
of Wales, since she had fled to Holland with the crown jewels in 1642. 
But the death of Richelieu once more excited her hopes in the direction 
which they most gladly took; and in 1643 there was a whole crop of 
intrigues. 

The interception first of letters from Denmark holding out the pro- 
spect of aid to the king, and then of Goring’s letter laying bare the real 
object of Harcourt’s mission of mediation, did infinite damage to the 
king’s cause ; but, so far as he and the queen are concerned, the only 
result seems to have been their resumption of the Dutch project. It may 
be pleaded, in excuse of Charles, that the methods of his foreign policy 
were those of the age rather than of the man; but while he nowhere proved 
himself so incorrigible and so unable to learn, he showed much the same 
insincerity in his transactions with the parties and interests at home. 
And where proof is actually wanting of such insincerity on his side, the 
suspicion of it which undoubtedly existed points at least to the prevalent 
view of his character. Thus, the notion that he had wilfully caused a 
delay about the opening of the negotiations with the parliamentary com- 
missioners, in the early part of November 1642, incensed the ‘ mutilated ’ 
house of lords to such a degree that they were now found willing to join in 
inviting the Scots to intervene in the English civil conflict. His playing 
fast and loose with the independents was revealed by another intercepted 
letter, which led to the discovery of Brooke’s plot ; and the undeceived 
sectaries henceforth became the bitterest adversaries to the conclusion of 
any peace which should fail to base the national ecclesiastical system on 
a rigidly puritan foundation. Even among his friends and followers the 
king was unable to awaken and sustain that confidence which is begotten 
by confidence ; it was not in his nature, as his political counsellors knew, 
and as the chiefs of his army found before Edgehill, entirely to trust a 
single person. This general distrust of the king helps to explain the 
very early growth of the idea of his dethronement (very early, for since 
the spiritual weapons of Rome had grown blunt, the idea of pulling down 
kings had grown unfamiliar to a monarchical age, and abdication had not 
yet come into fashion as a ready expedient). Mr. Gardiner traces the 
first germ of the idea to a letter drawn up at Westminster in March 1644, 
in reply to Charles’s offer to negotiate, and containing a clause wherein a 
time was fixed for the king’s return to parliament, failing which, means 
were to be taken to provide for the government of the country without him. 
This clause was afterwards, at the instance of the Scotch commissioners, 
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withdrawn from the letter actually sent to the king ; but the idea was re- 
vived by its author, Vane, a few months later, shortly before Marston Moor, 
when it was with some show of indignation rejected by the three generals. 
Probably Mr. Gardiner makes too much of the consensus as to the expe- 
diency of the king’s deposition between so strangely assorted a pair as 
Vane and Wilmot, the latter of whom was stated to have talked of setting 
up the prince of Wales in the king’s stead. Wilmot seems certainly to 
have desired a peace; but his vapourings about the prince of Wales, pro- 
bably, as Mr. Gardiner himself says, uttered by him in his cups, may only 
show Clarendon to have possibly overrated the capacity of this strange 
father of a stranger son when stating him to have been one who ‘ drank 
hard, and had a great power over all who did so, which was a great people.’ 
More interesting in this connexion is Mr. Gardiner’s suggestion that the 
Elector Palatine, Charles Lewis, came to England, in August 1644, with 
the direct intention of supplanting his uncle as the nominee of the parlia- 
ment. There is much that is repulsive in the public as well as in the 
private life of Charles Lewis, in which latter it must, however, be allowed 
that he suffered under the disadvantages of a rather imperious mother, and 
a rather unmanageable wife. But considering that after so many years 
of waiting and mancuvring Charles Lewis in the end steered his bark 
into port, and considering that after his return to Heidelberg he exerted 
himself in a true spirit of devotion for the benefit of his ill-used subjects, 
I should decline to speak of him altogether contemptuously. Moreover, I 
confess that I can see no difficulty in the supposition that it was his 
interests as claimant of the Palatine electorate which brought him to 
England ; for it must not be forgotten that the conferences at Miinster 
and Osnabriick opened in this very year 1644, and that the Palatine party 
were accordingly straining every nerve for a last effort. Charles Lewis 
would at this season, had it advantaged him, have swallowed much more 
than the covenant. On the other hand, it must be allowed that the honours 
paid to him by the parliament at Gravesend and at Whitehall are less 
easily explicable than the willingness of Charles Lewis to receive them, 
unless by some such conjecture as that here offered. 

It will be seen from the above that Mr, Gardiner’s view of the in- 
fluence of the character of King Charles I upon the great struggle in 
which his was the most prominent figure, seems to me substantially just. 
This does not, of course, make it necessary to subscribe to every criticism 
of the king’s conduct, by which the historian consistently seeks to support 
h‘s general judgment. The animadversion upon the leniency shown by 
Charles to the troops which surrendered to him at Lostwithiel seems to 
me strained; and surely when, in the course of his comments on the 
death of Pym, Mr. Gardiner rather oracularly pronounces that it was not 
Pym, but Charles I, who had created the parliamentary party, he allows 
himself to be carried too far, or rather not far enough—for James I would 
in this case have a claim to a share in the paternity. 

Nothing can be more instructive than to trace the growth or decline 
of important political movements in the pages of an historian who, like 
Mr. Gardiner, abhors discursiveness, while adhering as far as possible to 
that synchronistic method of narrative which alone corresponds to the 
progress of things in actual life. In this way the volume before us may 
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be profitably studied as illustrating the gradual decay, under the fierce 
light of the experience gained by the two opposite parties concerning one 
another, of the hopes of peace which seemed veiled to Hampden in the 
hour of his death; and, again, as showing the gradual growth of that 
resolution to remodel the army, on the fulfilment of which the termina- 
tion of the war really depended. Mr. Gardiner deals with these processes 
in the true spirit of an historian—not, if I may so say, crying peace where 
no peace is, nor even according to the generous dreams of Falkland more 
than sympathy. Thus, already in the early stages of the conflict Cromwell’s 
figure rises before us as that of the real hero, because he was the real master 
of the war. In a conversation, of which the date can only be conjectured, 
but which seems to have been held some time before the battle of Edge- 
hill, he told Hampden that the parliamentary army (or rather the cavalry) 
would never conquer until it was composed of men with the spirit of 
gentlemen, or of a spirit which would not quail before theirs. Edgehill, 
where there was already a marked Puritan leaven in the army, illustrated 
his meaning, and Marston Moor made it plain. But the conception of a 
standing army of religious men only matured slowly. The fatal defect 
of the military system of the parliament was the want of unity between 
its armies ; and this was made obvious when, at midsummer 1644, Essex 
and Waller parted, the former asserting his determination to go west, 
which neither the house of commons nor the committee of both kingdoms 
dared, or cared, to oppose. Gradually it became clear that the local 
levies were inadequate, and that the London trainbands were not to be 
depended upon. Thus Waller first suggested the idea of a national army ; 
but matters had to become worse before they became better. The incom- 
petence of Essex and of Manchester soon completely declared itself. The 
figure of the former is drawn very distinctly by Mr. Gardiner, though the 
disgraceful escape of this selfwilled but helpless general before the surrender 
at Lostwithiel almost inclines one to compare him, man of honour though 
he was, with Himilco rather than with Nicias. Manchester was a man of 
even slighter mould and more pronounced incapacity ; and when at the 
end of the campaign of 1644 (after the second battle of Newbury had been 
fought in vain) the king was allowed to return to Oxford unhindered, the 
doom of the old régime was sealed. The part played by Cromwell in the 
preparation of the change is very clearly marked by Mr. Gardiner’s narra- 
tive, which reminds us at how opportune a season a nail was driven into 
the coffin of the Solemn League and Covenant by the Toleration Order. 
It was moved by St. John, but it was practically Cromwell’s answer to the 
declaration, four months earlier, of the three parliamentary generals for 
Presbyterianism, and were it possible for peace. Many blunders and many 
failures may be crowded into three years ; but the true historian can make it 
evident, amidst the complications and the collapses which they produce, 
how the course of a great conflict steadily shapes itself towards the deter- 
mination of its real issues. As it stands, Mr. Gardiner’s new volume is in 
a sense a fragment; but already we are allowed to perceive how and why 
the victory was to belong to Cromwell and the saints. A. W. Warp. 
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The English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715: being a Summary of the Register 
of their Estates, with Genealogical and other Notes, and an Appendix of 
unpublished Documents in the Public Record Office. Edited by the 
late Very Rev. Epaar E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., and Jonn ORLEBAR 
Payne, M.A. (London: Burns & Oates.) 


Att students of the nonjurors and their period must have had occasion 
to consult Cosin’s ‘ Names of the Roman Catholics, Nonjurors, and others, 
who refus’d to take the Oaths to his late Majesty King George,’ but very 
few indeed can have been lucky enough to discover in it what they wanted 
or even a hint of where to find it. This list has been thrice printed, but 
never in any sense of the word edited till now. Its very title was mis- 
leading, for the entries actually refer to the English catholics only; the 
proper names were in many cases scarcely recognisable ; a portion of the 
Lancashire returns and the whole of the Norfolk returns were omitted. For 
the present edition the three extant manuscripts have been collated, and a 
large quantity of illustrative matter, selected from the works of Mr. Foley, 
the ‘ Douay Diaries,’ and many other sources printed and manuscript, has 
been introduced. After examining the book throughout, and using it as a 
work of reference for some time, we have noticed only one or two slight 
defects. Each alternate page should have been headed with the county 
to which the entries belong, and the index should, at all costs, have been 
made to include every person and place mentioned both in text and notes, 
Possibly a few of the Latin quotations might have been verified with advan- 
tage (e.g. those at pp. 259, 265). But as it stands the book seems to us a 
monument of unsparing and judicious labour, and no one who deals with 
the thirty years which intervened between the accession of James II and 
the rebellion of 1715 will neglect to Keep it within easy reach. Under 
its former title we have frequently consulted it for biographical details of 
obscure nonjurors. It is a well-known fact that the number of nonjurors 
who passed from the Anglican communion to that of Rome was exceed- 
ingly small; we can only recall a single instance in the present book 
(p. 267). The interest of the register is now, therefore, entirely transferred 
to the Roman catholic population, and to all those who study the later 
history of the Roman church in England it will be henceforth indispen- 
sable. It teems with historic names, which, while identified with the 
ancient faith, are yet part of our national annals—the Arundels, Howards, 
Petres, Radcliffes, and Penderells. While the entries are often of pathetic 
and occasionally of tragic interest, a comic element is not wholly want- 
ing. At p. 128 is an extract from the will of John Lund, directing that 
if his widow, who was a protestant, married again she should have 
201. a year more than would be her share if she kept single, ‘in order 
that somebody else may be bothered with her as I have been.’ The 
volume contains mentions more or less full of Bonaventure Giffard, the 
intruding president of Magdalen ; of Bishop Peploe, the priest-hunter and 
hero of the controversy concerning Lambeth degrees; of George Penne, 
long wanted in connexion with the ‘ maids of Taunton’ and their ransom 
(see Academy, 22 May 1886, p. 365); and of many of the rebels on 
whom the hand of the government fell so heavily after the affair of 
Preston; of Pope, of Hearne, of the Wrights (the eighteenth century 
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bankers), of Panton the famous gamester, and of the Shorts, one of whom 
attended Charles II on his deathbed, and was intruded by James II into 
a Magdalen fellowship. The appendices contain some very curious 
extracts from documents in the Public Record Office illustrative of entries 
in the register, and the ‘act to oblige papists to register their names 
and real estates’ in compliance with which these lists were compiled. 


C. E. Dosie. 


A History of the French Revolution. Vol. I. By H. Morse Steruens. 
(London: Rivingtons, 1886.) 


Tis book represents a piece of good earnest work. Although, perhaps, 
there is little which will be new to students of the French revolution— 
for Mr. Stephens has not introduced us to much unpublished material of 
importance—yet there is a great deal which is not to be found in any 
English book on the period, or, as far as we know, in any general history 
of the revolution. The work is largely based on the numerous publica- 
tions which have appeared in France during the last twenty years—works 
which have taken the form of local histories, or of biographies of the more 
prominent men during the revolution, or monographs on special points. 
Of the numbers of these publications some idea may be formed from 
Mr. Stephens’s introduction, but even the long list there given does not 
exhaust the authorities of the kind which have been placed under contri- 
bution. In short, no work lately published seems to have escaped him. 
By far the most valuable part of the book to English readers is that 
which deals with the provinces and departments. It is here especially 
that so much work has been done in France, and Mr. Stephens has 
rightly seen the importance of this side of the subject. 

The French revolution has been too exclusively viewed from the side 
of Paris alone. No doubt it is true that the predominance of Paris at 
that date, as now, exceeds that of any capital in Europe; but during the 
earlier years of the revolution Paris was heartily supported by the bowr- 
geois of the provincial towns; and if during the Reign of Terror Paris 
was for the moment the mistress of France, the reaction after Thermidor 
may be said to be that of the provinces against the capital. 

This is the view adopted by Mr. Stephens so far as he has taken us at 
present ; and his account of the provincial assemblies of Dauphiné, Brit- 
tany, and Franche-Comté anterior to the calling of the states-general, 
and their influence on the earlier work of that assembly; the history of 
the elections to the states-general of 1789 (c. i.); the description of the 
riots in the provinces and their condition in 1789-91 (ce. vi. and xvi.) are 
especially good. In chapter iv. we have an interesting description of the 
newspapers and salons during the first two years. That on the papers 
is especially worthy of notice, and we do not know of any book where the 
information is to be found in so condensed a form. His chapter on the 
financial history deals tersely and clearly with one of the most intri- 
cate subjects of the time, while the remarks on the ecclesiastical policy 
of the assembly are sensible, and give a complete answer to M. Edgar 
Quinet’s brilliant but totally unfounded statement, in his book on the 
revolution, that the fault of the constituent assembly was not that it 
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interfered too much with ecclesiastical independence, but that it did not 
disestablish Roman catholicism altogether. Mr. Stephens has not much 
difficulty in showing the fatal results of the ‘ civil constitution’ of the 
clergy. His description of the army is also of great value (c. xiii.) 
Sybel was the first to point out that the early successes of the French 
army were not due to the levy en masse, but to the soldiers of the old 
régime. Mr. Stephens endorses that statement, and shows that ‘ it was 
monarchical France which had trained and disciplined the great generals, 
without whose skill all the valour of the soldiers would have been use- 
less,’ and that ‘it was not only the generals but administrators that the 
old army supplied to republican France and to Napoleon’ (p. 881). The 
origin and the fluctuations in the character of the national guard are also 
exceedingly well sketched, and we are glad to see that Mr. Stephens 
carefully distinguishes between the bowrgeois class, who were for the most 
part represented in the national guard, and the artisans and populace 
—a point which has too often been neglected. 

In chapters ix., xvi. our author has given considerable attention to the 
condition of the French colonies, and the effect of the revolution upon 
them. But his attempt to controvert the generally accepted opinion that 
the French character is not suited for colonisation does not appear to us 
very successful. His statement (p. 270) that ‘ no colonies of the middle of 
the eighteenth century were so prosperous or well governed as those of 
Canada and Louisiana’ is directly controverted by Mr. Parkman, in his 
interesting book, ‘Montcalm and Wolfe ;’ and further Mr. Stephens for- 
gets that the success of a colony depends not so much upon its govern- 
ment as upon its trade. It is here that France has always failed. To 
this day in the few colonies held by France the English and Germans 
monopolise the trade, and it has been asserted that French merchants do 
not care to engage in such distant enterprises, and that even those 
Frenchmen who attempt to settle abroad have a difficulty in finding 
wives who will consent to the exile from home. 

On the controverted questions of the period covered by this volume, 
Mr. Stephens has no new solution to offer, while with regard to the more 
important historical characters of the period he is for the most part 
content to follow the now generally received opinions, as, for instance, in 
his description of the policy of Orleans, or rather of their party (c. iii.), 
and his severe criticism of Necker as a financier who attempted to become 
a politician and failed. In his view of Lafayette he follows Sybel, and 
brings fresh evidence to prove, if proof were necessary, that Lafayette was 
not the single-minded hero his admirers would have us believe, but vain, 
narrow, self-sufficient, and self-interested ; and that although he did not 
originate the revolt of 5 and 6 Oct. he at least deliberately took advantage 
of it—as he did at a later date of the flight of the king—to improve his 
position and increase his own importance. Nor does our author give any 
new evidence which may help us to understand the causes of the revolt 
of October, although the circumstances leading to the revolt and its 
incidents are succinctly and graphically told. 

In the case of Marat, however, he has been tempted by the fascina- 
tion of rehabilitation, and has attempted a half-hearted defence based 
upon the work of M. Chevremont. He speaks of him as ‘ one of the most 
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maligned men of his day’ (p. 215). He reminds us of Marat’s consider- 
able literary attainments, and asks us if he could have held a fashionable 
court appointment without being perfectly well-bred and polite. He 
cannot, however, deny that his gospel was suspicion—a gospel which in 
his later years he carried to the verge of insanity—and can only say in 
his defence that the policy of the court in 1789 at least gave good 
grounds for the mistrust Marat was ever preaching. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Stephens does not follow the fatalist 
school represented by Mignet, who looks upon the course which the 
revolution took as unavoidable from the first. Nothing appears to us 
more certain than that, if a return to the old régime was impossible, the 
violence and extravagance of the movement in the later developments 
might easily have been avoided. Bailly indeed, in his memoirs, asserts 
that with a king less good and ministers more adroit there would have 
been no revolution. This, no doubt, is exaggerated. But who can doubt 
that, if Mirabeau had been in power from the first; if the party of the 
right had not followed their insensate policy of ‘making things worse 
that they might be better;’ if the king had shown more firmness, and 
definitely placed himself at the head of reform; if, finally, the assembly 
had displayed more of the practical wisdom of statesmen, more knowledge 
of men, and less devotion to d priori theories, the whole course of the re- 
volution might have been changed? With these views Mr. Stephens has 
rightly taken Mirabeau as the centre of interest for his first volume, which 
ends shortly after that great man’s death. With the general appreciation 
of his character we also cordially agree, if we except the somewhat naive 
statement at p. 432, that although on his own confession Mirabeau 
‘broke every commandment in the decalogue, he was nevertheless a 
good as well as a great man.’ At p. 471 we have an interesting inquiry 
into the possibility of Mirabeau’s saving the monarchy in 1791 had he 
tried. This, after a careful survey of the attitude of the provinces at 
that date, upon the support of which Mirabeau mainly depended, is 
answered, and in our opinion rightly answered, in the negative. 

We can strongly recommend this book to all who wish to deepen their 
knowledge of the French revolution. It is not the work of a genius; it is 
wanting in dramatic power; and Mr. Stephens has an irritating way 
of continually breaking the thread of the narrative for the purpose of 
giving us biographical sketches of the actors—sketches which are not 
very artistically drawn ;—but it is a thorough, accurate piece of work, 
full of information only to be found by very extensive reading. 


A. H. JoHNnson. 


Les Beaux Jours de l'Impératrice Marie-Lowise ; Marie-Louise et la 
Décadence de l'Empire ; Marie-Louise et I’ Invasion de 1814; Marie- 
Louise, V’Ile d’Elbe et les Cent-Jours ; Marie-Louise et le Duc de 


Reichstadt. Par Impert pe Samnt-Amanp. (Paris: E. Dentu, 
1885-86.) 


Two-rHirps of this voluminous record consist of irrelevant matter. The 
amount of new material is small, and its interest is confined to some 
correspondence between General Neipperg and Prince Metternich, and to 
some despatches of the Marquis de Maisonfort and M. de Lamartine from 
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the court of Parma. Of the rest of the compilation, part is drawn from 
Baron von Helfert’s excellent study of the same subject, whilst a still 
larger portion is composed of extracts from well-known Napoleonic 
memoirs. Never does M. de Saint-Amand cite chapter and verse, though 
he may name the author. Too often he omits all typographical signs of 
quotation, and transcribes long passages from Méneval, Bausset, Durand, 
&c., either verbatim or with some trivial change in tense or adjective. 
Thus does he interpret his favourite motto, L’histoire est la réswrrection 
des morts. His own style excels in platitudes both irritating and ludicrous. 

Napoleon’s overtures for the hand of the Czar’s sister closed with the 
tardy and evasive reply received from the Russian court 6 Feb. 1810. 
The next morning his marriage contract with Marie-Louise was executed 
at the Tuileries in such haste that the Austrian ambassador signed with- 
out waiting for the sanction of his own government. However, the 
good-will of the Hapsburgs had been already obtained by no less strange 
a mediator than the repudiated empress Joséphine. The news raised the 
Austrian paper rentes thirty per cent. in two hours, whilst the Viennese, 
wrote J. Kerner, setting up the victor of Wagram as their god, contem- 
plated the débris of their fortifications and the ruins of their capital as a 
sweet reminiscence of the divine man. Now, as throughout her career, 
the archduchess proved ‘matter too soft a lasting mark to bear.’ Hatred 
of Napoleon had been inculcated in the games of her childhood, in her 
education, in her religion. For a moment she posed as Iphigenia, then 
turned to discuss with Metternich the dancing lessons and other means 
of enhancing those personal attractions which were to win her the favour 
of le roi des rois. 

Pin felicitante sul trono che felice runs the plaintive epitaph written 
on Marie-Louise by her third husband, Count Bombelles. There is 
greater semblance of truth in Napoleon’s summary: ‘ Her reign was very 
short, but she must have enjoyed it thoroughly, for she had the world at 
her feet.’ The affection he lavished on her she reciprocated to the utmost 
of her limited capacity. Guarded by a vigilance worthy of an oriental 
harem, her conduct was immaculate. Pew d’idées, peu d’instruction, was 
the negative virtue ascribed to her by the empress of Austria, her step- 
mother; to it may be attributed her failure as a social power in that 
brilliant court where the old, the new, and the military aristocracies tried 
each to eclipse the other. Averse to politics, she embraced her husband’s 
fatal error, and regarded as indissoluble the tie between father-in-law and 
son-in-law. The siege of Paris by the allies destroyed this illusion, her 
faith in Napoleon’s prestige, her loyalty to him and to her child. Fearing 
lest his bonne Louise should be carried captive to Vienna and his son’s 
fate be that of Astyanax, the emperor had enjoined their flight from Paris 
should imminent danger arise. In treacherous obedien¢e the empress 
adopted this measure to induce the catastrophe that it was intended to 
avert. From Blois she opened private negotiations with the invader in- 
compatible with her integrity as regent. In defence M. de Saint-Amand 
represents her remarkable appeal to her father as penned at Méneval’s 
instance, in compliance with the valedictory instructions he had received 
from the emperor. But an examination of the dates given by that faithful 
secretary proves that Marie-Louise’s epistle of 4 April was despatched to 
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the Kaiser on the 6th, whilst Napoleon’s letter, written in preparation of 
his attempted suicide, was dated 8 April and reached Méneval at Orleans 
on the 10th. The culmination of the empress’s treason was then two 
days old; for on the 8th had occurred the melodramatic scene in which 
she had called the household to rescue her from the kings Joseph and 
Jerome, who desired to convey her across the Loire for safety. She 
declared that to quit Blois without Napoleon’s orders was impossible. 
Three hours later Schouwaloff arrived, and quietly took possession of her 
and the king of Rome. The next day they set out northwards in search 
of the Kaiser’s protection. On the 11th the cession of Parma and Placenza 
rewarded her perfidy. 

In the spring of 1815 she was sojourning amidst the gaieties of Vienna, 
engrossed in the attentions of General Neipperg and in the barter of her 
son for the promised duchies, when her serenity was disturbed by the 
emperor’s escape from Elba. His failure might injure her prospects; 
therefore she hastened to abjure his designs, and placed herself under the 
eegis of the powers. The next morning they proclaimed her husband’s 
title to existence forfeited. When a few days more saw Napoleon again 
installed at the Tuileries, his wife discussed the propriety of rejoining 
him with a perturbation that bewildered her followers. They were igno- 
rant that she already bore within her the fruit of a passionless adultery, 
a fact she confessed long afterwards to Lady Burghersh.' 

The captivity of the emperor at St. Helena was to Marie-Louise a 
period of ‘ perfect happiness,’ only broken by an occasional fear that he 
might yet escape his gaolers. Living with her paramour in her tawdry 
court at Parma, she affected to have completely forgotten Paris, its public 
buildings, and everything connected with her occupation of the imperial 
throne—‘ all that was a bad dream.’ Oblivious of her son, the prisoner 
of Schoenbrunn, she could offer fulsome congratulations to Louis XVIII 
on the birth of the Duc de Bordeaux. When at length news arrived of 
the emperor’s death, she expressly commanded that the name of the 
deceased should not be mentioned in the prayers offered on his behalf. 
Napoleon was naught but l’épowx de Madame. 

It is difficult to reconcile these facts with M. de Saint-Amand’s opinion 
that history has dealt too harshly with his heroine. The emperor to the 
last observed a chivalrous reticence regarding his wife’s frailties. In 
loyalty to their chief, Méneval and Bausset imitated his discretion. 
Among the scanty details of the concluding portion of this memoir it is 
curious to find no reference to the eulogy published by the Count de 
Bombelles in 1845, and entitled Monumenti e Munificenze di Maria 
Luigia, Arciduchessa d’ Austria. E. BuancHE Hamiuton. 


American Commonwealths: California. By Jostan Royce, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., 1886.) 


Tue student of American history is often tempted to complain that his 
teachers deal with their subject somewhat in the fashion of a medieval 
chronicler. American writers have been too apt to begin their Iliad with 


' Journal of Mary Frampion, 1885, pp. 399, 400. 
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Leda’s egg, and to go over again the oft-told tale of the Greenlanders and 
the Zeni—those somewhat cloudy predecessors of Columbus and Cabot. 
They have too often wasted precious space on those prehistoric mound- 
builders who left an impress on the soil of America, none on its human 
life as we know it. Mr. Royce has sternly resisted all such temptations 
of Spanish explorers and Spanish missionaries: he does not tell us a 
word more than is absolutely needed to make plain his own tale. That 
tale has for its subject the process by which California became a portion 
of the federal republic. I should, however, leave a very imperfect and 
unfair impression of Mr. Royce’s book if I implied that its sole or even 
chief merit was the avoidance of one particular error. Mr. Royce has 
manifestly worked out his subject with a thoroughly zealous purpose of 
getting at the real truth of every event. Hosea Biglow himself could 
not be freer from the ‘jingo’ feeling with which so many Americans 
regarded the Mexican war, or hate more cordially the doctrine ‘our 
country right or wrong.’ 

Mr. Royce’s style is for the most part adequate, though it certainly 
cannot be called attractive. But it would need very pronounced faults of 
manner to mar the effectiveness of a tale such as that which he has to 
tell. Mr. Royce describes the process by which a community made out 
of the most unhopeful material, beset by peculiar temptations, was 
fashioned into an orderly state. For telling that tale Mr. Royce possesses 
at least two conspicuous qualifications. He has a keen perception of 
what is dramatic in his subject—of really illustrative incidents. Yet he 
shows no readiness to believe an incident because it would furnish him 
with a telling illustration. 

To set off against these merits there are marked drawbacks. He has 
a taste for rounded and vague moral reflections. In criticising conduct, he 
gives one hints and innuendoes when a plain statement would be far more 
telling. His style, too, not unfrequently shows one that Lord Macaulay’s 
objection to the so-called ‘ dignity of history’ may be carried a trifle too 
far. Mr. Lewis Carroll’s poems are hardly such established volumes that 
an historian may illustrate his subject by references to their characters. 

The detailed accuracy of such a work cannot fairly be tested except by 
a specialist who has studied the subject as fully as it has been studied 
by the author ; for the history of California has but few points of contact 
with those events and persons in American history of whom an ordinary 
reader knows something. It is the history of a detached and isolated 
community. One must judge Mr. Royce by the nature of the evidence 
which he produces, and by the power which he shows of sifting and 
estimating the value of it. And one who cannot test his statements in 
detail may at least say that the whole method and character of the work 
raises a strong presumption in favour of its soundness, its careful research, 
and impartial judgment. J. A. Dove. 


Professor Droysen’s Allgemeiner Historischer Handatlas (Leipzig : 
Velhagen & Klasing) has appeared in its completed form, and a com- 
parison of its arrangement and method with the original edition of Spruner 
might serve in itself as a record of the advance which has been made in 
the development of historical studies. This atlas is the result of the joint 
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work of those best qualified in Germany to undertake such a task, and its 
completeness leaves little to be desired. It embraces ancient and modern 
geography alike, and is as full as is consistent with clearness. The addi- 
tion of numerous plans and charts makes it helpful in many ways. Its 
maps are for the most part printed on a single page, and an increase of 
their number has done away with the necessity of compressing into a 
single map a bewildering number of names. Our only regret is that the 
editor has not risen superior to the temptation of supplying erlaiiternder 
Text instead of an index. An index which gave the medieval as well as 
the modern name of a town would be of great use, and we wonder that 
in a work which aims at such completeness this has been overlooked. 


Professor Mommsen’s fifth volume has already been so fully noticed 
in our pages that we need not do more than call attention to its appear- 
ance in an English form, The Provincés of the Roman Empire from 
Cesar to Diocletian, translated by William P. Dickson. 2 vols. (London: 
Bentley). Dr. Dickson is so well known by his excellent translation of the 
previous volumes of ‘ The History of Rome’ that it is enough to say that 
he maintains his standard. There is the same close adherence to 
the structure of the original—an adherence which is sometimes carried 
to the extent of awkwardness and obscurity. It is, however, a more 
pardonable fault than a loose paraphrase. We wonder that the form of 
the volumes has been changed, so that the last issue is not uniform with 
the most commonly used edition of the previous one. 


The second of Dean Kitchin’s Winchester Cathedral Records is a 
document of the highest importance, The Charter of Edward III for the 
St. Giles’s Fair (London: Griffith & Farrant). This charter may 
almost be called the locus classicus for the history of English fairs, as it 
recites the previous charters for the Winchester fair, and states in full 
the privileges granted by Edward III to the bishop of Winchester as its 
protector and lord. Though the main provisions of this charter have 
been quoted by Mr. Walford, yet Dean Kitchin’s introduction and notes 
contain a mass of valuable information. In fact his publication is a 
model for local antiquaries. He does not venture beyond his depth, but 
sticks to the elucidation of his text. His introduction gives a lively sketch 
of the growth of Winchester and of the nature of its fair, which was 
second in importance only to the Sturbridge fair at Cambridge. His 
notes are of the nature to guide aright the antiquarian student, and are 
full of useful, if not always profound, information well put and to the 
point. The book as a whole is admirably fitted to fulfil Dean Kitchin’s 
purpose, which is, we presume, to kindle in the neighbourhood an interest 
in past history, and awaken in others an intelligent desire to advance the 
knowledge of the subject. 


The Early Tudors, Henry VII and Henry VIII, by the Rev. C. E. 
Moberly, Epochs of Modern History (London: Longmans, 1887), is a 
painstaking little book, which has aimed at giving a good deal of accurate 
information rather than a vivid picture of the times or any independent 
judgment on the course of events. Historical portraiture is not Mr, 
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Moberly’s strong point, and he has not committed himself to any strong 

view about Henry VIII one way or another. In fact he apologises in his . 
preface that he had not the advantage of Dr. Stubbs’s ‘ Lectures,’ and 

tries to shelter himself behind Mr. Friedmann in a way that shows him 

to be too modest to venture on an opinion of his own. The merits of 

the book are, that it brings together a good deal of information on a 

variety of subjects, that it takes a tolerably comprehensive view of the 

period, and that it is written in a fresh and easy manner. Its defect is a 

want of perspective owing to the writer’s timidity and excessive caution. 


The Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury: edited by 
8. L. Lee (London: John C. Nimmo, 1886). Mr. Lee’s edition of this 
interesting autobiography bears traces of scrupulous care. Everything has 
been done that could be done ; but Mr. Lee labours under a serious dis- 
advantage to a conscientious editor; he could not discover the original 
manuscript, and has been driven to follow Walpole’s text with a few 
emendations of names where error is discoverable. The introduction gives 
a good account of Lord Herbert’s life, and a fair estimate of his character 
and of his literary works. The notes are full of genealogical information, 
and the appendix brings together all that is known about Lord Herbert’s 
political career ; though if it were worth while to write on ‘ The Condition 
of Wales’ or on ‘ Duelling,’ we should have expected something more 
original than Mr. Lee has given us. 


Mr. W. E. A. Axon has brought out a new edition of the Manchester 
Historical Recorder so much altered and remodelled as to be practically 


a new work. Its title is, The Annals of Manchester: a Chronological 
Record from the earliest Times to the End of 1885 (Manchester: John 
Heywood, 1886). The word Annals is used in its strict sense. The 
compiler has not attempted a continuous narrative, but simply gives 
under each year all the detached notices bearing upon the history of 
Manchester that have come under Mr. Axon’s practised observation. The 
book is a good example of what might with advantage be done for many of 
our important towns. It gives the materials for a history, but it must not 
be mistaken for a history itself. 


The latter character is aimed at in a series of volumes on Historic 
Towns published by Messrs. Longmans under the editorship of Professor 
Freeman and the Rev. W. Hunt. Of Mr. Freeman’s peculiar advantages 
for writing a town history it is needless to speak, but we may call to mind 
his own acknowledgment (in the preface to the fourth volume of the 
‘Norman Conquest’) that it was from J. R. Green, a man above all gifted 
with the topographical instinct, that he ‘ first learned to look on a town as 
a whole with a kind of personal history, instead of simply the place where 
such and such a church or castle may be found;’ for this conception of 
‘a kind of personal history’ is that which lies at the root of the editors’ 
plan. To carry it out the condition is laid down that each writer should 
not merely know his town from books, but should have a private inti- 
macy with it, in many cases as an actual resident of old standing. The 
three volumes at present issued are Mr. Freeman’s Exeter, Mr. Hunt’s 
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Bristol, and the Rev. W. J. Loftie’s Zondon. The two former give a 
continuous history of their cities down to the present day, though gene- 
rally from an historical point of view there is less to say about the last two 
centuries than about their predecessors. Mr. Hunt indeed is able to keep 
a nearly even balance. Commerce, politics, and religious movements, all 
find their place in the later history of Bristol; while at Exeter the last 
event which directly connects local with general history is the entry of 
William of Orange. In regard to London, on the other hand, Mr. Loftie 
is so well aware of the impossibility of treating its history in little more 
than two hundred pages, that he hardly professes to go beyond the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. All three books are provided with several 
maps—those in Mr. Freeman’s are particularly good—illustrating the 
growth of their respective cities. 


Messrs. Forman, Nottingham, will issue by subscription the Domesday 
Survey of Nottinghamshire and Rutland, edited by Mr. W. H. Stevenson, 
whose qualifications for such a task are beyond dispute. The work will 
be issued in four parts, at the price of five shillings each. The editor in 
his prospectus modestly expresses a hope that sufficient subscriptions may 
be forthcoming to secure him against financial loss. In the hands of Mr. 
Stevenson this edition is likely to be of more than merely local importance. 


The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, together with 
Richard the Redeless. By William Langland: edited by the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. Skeat has devoted 
twenty years of his life to the production of an edition of ‘Piers the 
Plowman,’ and the definite result of his labours has now been published 
in three parallel texts. The completeness of Mr. Skeat’s philological 
labours leaves nothing to be desired, and the copious glossary which he 
appends to his edition enables every one to read and understand with ease 
one of the noblest poems of our early literature. Moreover, Mr. Skeat’s 
introduction and notes discuss all the questions concerning the text, and 
smooth all difficulties concerning the interpretations of his author. About 
the historical importance of the poem Mr. Skeat has not much to tell 
us ; he may fairly say that he has done enough in providing the material 
for others to work upon. We only wish that he had been conscious of 
his own limitations. His notes, which are excellent philologically, are 
otherwise the outpouring of the common-place book of a man who is 
entirely unversed in historical investigation and without even a glim- 
mering idea of the meaning of historical criticism. Thus about ‘ canonical 
hours’ he thinks it worth while to write ‘See Howrs in Hook’s Church 
Dictionary, and the full account in the Ancren Riwle, p. 21.’ He thinks 
‘that Golias is the sole invention of Walter Map.’ In fact upon every 
point he takes old English literature as the only, or at least the most 
authoritative, source of historical information. He even finds it neces- 
sary to tell his readers the conditions of the peace of Bretigny, and adds: 
‘See Lingard, iv. 118; Thomas Walsingham, i. 290; Fabyan, p. 471.’ 
However, this airing of heterogeneous learning gives his notes an unex- 
pectedness which has a charm of its own, and does not detract from the 
substantial value of this excellent edition. 
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The value to students of Elizabethan literary history of the Rev. 
W. D. Macray’s discovery of the two comedies, the Pilgrimage to Par- 
nassus and the Return from Parnassus, which together with the 
well-known second part of the Retwrn he has published for the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, has been so extensively recognised by the 
literary reviews that it is needless for us to do more than mention the 
book here. At the same time its general subject, the poverty and 
discontent of scholars, and its abundant illustrations of the social habits 
and manners of the period, give the plays an interest for morethan students 
of literature. We may remark, however, that the notes, excellent as 
they are so far as they go, do not touch a considerable number of points 


on which light might have been thrown by so accomplished a scholar as 
Mr. Macray. 


The New English, by Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant (London: Macmillan. 
2 volumes), may be described as a chronicle of such words, spellings, and 
phrases, making their appearance in successive English writings from the 
fourteenth century onwards, as have attracted the attention of an uncom- 
monly close observer. Of course it is always hazardous to fix upon a 
given instance as the first known use of a word or phrase; but with a 
practised reader like Mr. Oliphant we should be seldom far wrong in 
taking his examples as representing something very near, if not always 
quite the nearest, to the actual fact. The annalistic method chosen by 
the author, though it is apt to oppress the reader who is in search of a 
principle by a multiplicity of details, enables the author to illustrate not 
merely the changes in the English language and literary style, but also, 
by the way, coincident changes in the social conditions of the national 
life; for Mr. Oliphant writes not only as a philologer or a literary student, 
but as one who views the growth of our language and literature as in 
many ways an interpreter of the growth of the nation itself. 


Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler’s last book on Indian history—India under 
British Rule from the Foundation of the East India Company (London : 
Macmillan & Co.)—contains a convenient summary of a subject as to 
which a little knowledge is less dangerous than total ignorance. But it is 
evidently impossible in three hundred loosely printed pages to give any- 
thing like a satisfactory record of events occurring in almost as many years. 
Mr. Wheeler knows a good deal about his subject, and writes clearly, 
though his style is poor. The arrangement of the book is historical, but 
the author guards himself against its being taken for a history. His 
object seems rather to be to provide a manual of information on the 
growth of the English power in India, with reference to questions of 


practical politics, and from the point of view prevalent among Indian 
civilians. 


We have received the first number of the Revue d’ Histoire Diploma- 
tique, published by the recently founded Société d'Histoire Diplomatique 
(Paris: Leroux). As the society aims at combining among its members 
‘those who write the diplomatic history of the past with those who pre- 
pare the diplomatic history itself of the future ’—scholars with practical 
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diplomatists—so its Revue contains not only articles on international 
subjects which have a distinct bearing on modern politics, but also papers 
on the earlier, even on the medieval, history of diplomacy. The contents 
of the first number will be found noticed elsewhere. The Revue, which 
is to appear quarterly, is under the management of an editorial committee 
consisting of M. Scherer, the Comte de Mas-Latrie, and MM. Geffroy, 


De Vorges, Funck-Brentano, D’Avril, and R. Lavollée. The editor is M. 
de Maulde. 


With its twenty-sixth volume, the contents of the last part of which 
will be found chronicled in their place, the Forschwngen zur deutschen 
Geschichte come to anend. After the death last May of Georg Waitz, 
who had been editor from the beginning, the charge of completing the 
volume already in, progress was entrusted to Professor Diimmler of 
Halle; but the Bavarian Historical Commission, under whose auspices 
the publication was carried on, has not been able to make arrangements 
for its further continuance. No doubt, now that the Newes Archiv makes 
its appearance regularly, it might be hard to find support, whether on 
the part of writers or readers, for a second publication dealing with the 
earlier departments of German history. But the Forschwngen were not 
limited to the earlier departments ; they took in the whole ground. For 
the future, of course, its longer articles bearing on modern history may 
find a place in general historical journals like Professor von Sybel’s 
Zeitschrift. But the shorter communications, which formed so valuable 
a feature in the Forschungen, will (unless they suit the principles of the 
Historisches Jahrbuch) run the risk of drifting into the local Zeitschriften, 
where for ordinary students—at least for ordinary students out of Ger- 
many—they are mostly as good as buried. Nor can Englishmen but 
regret the decease of a publication which has from time to time given us 
such valuable and interesting contributions towards the history of our 
own country. It may, however, still he hoped that, though the Bavarian 
Commission cannot, some other body, or some publisher, may be able to 


resuscitate the Forschungen, even though they cannot find another Waitz 
to edit them. 


The last (seventh) volume of Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte, pub- 
lished by the Allgemeine Geschichtforschende Gesellschaft der Schweiz, 
is entirely occupied by Ulrich Campell’s Latin treatise, Retie Alpestris 
Topographica Descriptio, now for the first time printed in full by Herr 
C. J. Kind of Chur. The ‘ topographical description,’ which is of great 
interest for local history, forms the first book of the Retian History 
which Campell completed in 1579. 


In the ‘ Letters of Cromwell,’ printed in our January number (p. 148) 
the title ‘ Letter on behalf of John Lilburne,’ prefixed to No. II., should 
be erased: it belonged to a letter which it was decided to omit after the 
document was in type, but accidentally the title was left standing. In 
Letter I. ‘ Mayor’ is an obvious misprint for ‘ Major.’ 
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Avser (abbé). Histoire générale, civile, 
religieuse, et littéraire du Poitou. II. 
Pp. 488. Poitiers: Bonamy. 6 f. 

Avsert (F.) Le parlement de Paris, de 
Philippe-le-Bel 4 Charles VII [1314- 
1422} ; son organisation. Paris : 
Picard. 8 f. 

Bémonr (C.) De la condamnation de 
Jean Sans-Terre par la cour des pairs 
de France [1202]. Pp. 66. Nogent- 
le-Rotrou: imp. Daupeley-Gouverneur. 
(From the ‘Revue Historique,’ XXXII.) 


VOL. II.—NO. VI. 


Boseuut (J.) La maison d’Armagnac et 
Vunité francaise depuis le quinziéme 
siécle. Pp. 87. Paris: Dentu. 2°50 f. 

Broeure (feu duc de) Souvenirs du. IV. 
Pp. 373. Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Capoupa (G. de). Georges Cadoudal et 
la Chouannerie. Pp. 476, map, &c. 
Paris: Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 

Carnet (P.) Histoire de la ville de Caen 
depuis Philippe-Auguste jusqu’a Char- 
les IX (nouveaux documents inédits). 
Pp. 363. Paris: Champion. 12mo. 6 f. 
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CuatuaMEL (A.) Histoire de la liberté en 
France depuis 1789 jusqu’d nos jours. 
II. Pp. 487. Paris: Jouvet. 7°50 f. 

Cuartes VI.—Lettere di Carlo VI re di 
Francia e della repubblica di Genova 
relative al maresciallo Bucicaldo. 
Edited by A. Ceruti. Pp. 16. Genoa: 
Tipografia dell’ Istituto Sordomuti. 4to. 

Cosneau (E.) Arthur de Bretagne, con- 
nétable de Richemont [1393 - 1458). 
Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Duranp (Madame la générale). Napo- 
leon and Marie-Louise [1810-1814] : 
amemoir. Pp. 266. London: Samp- 
son Low. 7/6. 

FiammMermont (J.) Etudes critiques sur 
les sources de l’histoire du dix-huitiéme 
siécle. I: Les mémoires de Madame 
Campan. Pp.43. Paris: Picard. (From 
the ‘ Bulletin de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Poitiers’) 

Font-Reavtx (H. de). 
Pp. 317, illustr. 
4to. 3°50 f. 

Frizon (abbé N.) Recueil de documents 
inédits et de piéces rares sur Verdun et 
le pays verdunois. II: Histoire ver- 
dunoise au temps de Nicolas Psaulme, 
par Mathieu Husson l’Escossois (pre- 
miére partie [1548-1561]) ; charte 
touchant l’ordre, réglement, et ordon- 
nance de la cité de Verdun (1574). 


Jeanne d’Are. 
Limoges: Ardant. 


Pp. 208, plate. Verdun: Laurent. 12mo, 
6f. 


GazettE de la Régence [janvier 1715- 
juin 1719), publiée d’aprés le manu- 
scrit inédit conservé a la Bibliothéque 
royale de La Haye. Avec des annota- 
tions et un index par le comte E. de 
Barthélemy. Paris: Charpentier. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Gerrroy (A.) Madame de Maintenon, 
d’aprés sa correspondance authentique : 
choix de ses lettres et entretiens. 
2vol. Paris: Hachette. 12mo. 7 f. 

Hatpuen (E.) Documents historiques. 
Discours du roi Henri IV au par- 
lement, prononcé le 16 février 1599 ; 
deux billets du roi Henri IV (1600) ; 
trois piéces concernant l’accusation du 
duc de Biron (1602). Pp. 39. Paris: 
Jouaust & Sigaux. 

—— Lettres inédites du roi Henry IV 
& M. de Villiers, ambassadeur a 
Venise [1600], publiées d’aprés le 
manuscrit de la Bibliothéque na- 
tionale. Pp. 104. Paris: Lib. des 
bibliophiles. 5 f. 

Impert DE Sarmnt-Amanp. Les femmes 
des Tuileries: La jeunesse dela duchesse 


d’Angouléme. Pp. 359. Paris: Dentu. © 


18mo. 3°50 f. 

—— Les femmes de Versailles: La cour 
de Louis XIV et la cour de Louis XV. 
Pp. 521, illustr. Paris: Dentu. 20 f. 

Jousert (A.) La vie agricole dans le 
Haut-Maine au XIV*° siécle, d’aprés le 
rouleau inédit de Madame d’Olivet 
[1335-1342]. Pp. 55. Mamers: Fleury 
& Dangin. 2 f. 


Jovnerr (A.) Etude sur les miséres de 
Anjou aux quinziéme et seiziéme 
siécles. Paris : E. Lechevalier. 5 f. 

LaFFLEUR DE Kermatneant (P.) L’am- 
bassade de France en Angleterre sous 
HenrilIV: Mission de Jean de Thumery, 
sieur de Boissise [1598-1602]. 2 vol. 
Pp. xxviii, 605, 287. Paris: Didot. 15 f. 

La Gorce (P. de). Histoire de la seconde 
république francaise. 2 vol. Paris: 
Plon. 16 f. 

Lanzac DE Lazorre (L.) Un royaliste 
libéral en 1789: Jean-Joseph Mounier, 
sa vie politique et ses écrits. Pp. 343. 
Paris: Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 

Lirrert (W.) Kénig Rudolf von Frank 
reich, Pp. 126. Leipzig: Fock. 

Luoyp (E. M.) Vauban, Montalembert, 
Carnot: Engineer studies. Pp. 234, 
portraits. London: Chapman & Hall. 
5/. 

Lorn (J.) Histoire de l’abbaye royale 
de Saint Pierre de Jumiéges, publiée 
pour la premiére fois. III. Pp. 313. 
Rouen: Métérie. 12 f. 

MarHarp DE LA Couture (G.) La trés 
joyeuse, plaisante et récréative histoire 
du gentil seigneur de Bayart. Texte 
ancien rapproché du frangais moderne. 
Pp. 411, illustr. Bruges: Desclée. 8 f. 

Mairre (L.) Les villes disparues de la 
Loire-Inférieure. I. Pp. 28, map. 
Nantes: Forest & Grimaud. 2°50 f. 

Mavipau (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires {1787-1860}: Recueil 
complet des débats législatifs et poli- 
tiques des chambres frangaises. 1* 
série [1787-1799]. XXIV, XXV: [10 
mars-11 mai 1791). Pp. 773, 532. 
Paris: Dupont. 40 f. 

Metzcer (A.) & VaEsen (J.) Révo- 
lution francaise: Lyon en 1794, notes 
et documents. Pp. 215. Lyon: Georg. 
12mo. 5f. 

Mont (J.) Histoire de la Corse. Pp. 
193. Paris: Dupret. 18mo. 1°50 f. 

Norman (C. B.) Colonial France: Its 
history, administration, and commerce. 
Pp. 342. London: W. H. Allen. 15). 

Pasoxt (comte). Les guerres sous Louis 
XV. V: Guerre de sept ans [1759- 
1763]; Dela paix de Paris 4 la mort 
du roi [1763-1774]. Pp. 543. Paris: 
Didot. 12 f. 

ParpoE (Julia). Louis the Fourteenth, 
and the court of France in the seven- 
teenth century. 3 vol. Pp. 1470, 
illustr. New York: Scribner. $15 

Pautuut (L.) La politique coloniale 
sous l’ancien régime, d’aprés des docu- 
ments empruntés aux archives colo- 
niales du ministére de la marine et des 
colonies. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Pécuevr (abbé). 
Soissons. VI. 
Fossé-d’Arcosse. 10 f. 

PumiprE-LE-Bet. Lettres inédites, pu- 
bliées par l’Académie des sciences, etc., 
de Toulouse. Avec une introduction 


Annales du diocése de 
Pp. 636. Soissons: 
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par A. Baudouin. 
7°50 f. 

Prerre (V.) La terreur sous le directoire ; 
histoire de la persécution politique et 
religieuse aprés le coup d’état du 18 
fructidor, d’aprés les documents iné- 
dits. Pp. 481. Paris: Retaux-Bray. 

Pornstenon (M.) Histoire générale de la 
Champagne et de la Brie. III. Pp. 
683. Paris: Picard. 8 f. 

Pontsriant (count A. de). Le capitaine 
Merle, baron de Lagorce, gentilhomme 
du roi de Navarre, et ses descendants ; 
avec lettres et documents inédits. 
Paris: Picard. 7 f. 

Rampavp (A.) Histoire de la civilisation 
francaise. IL: Depuis la * Fronde 
jusqu’A la révolution. Paris: Colin. 
12mo. 4 f. 

Remusat (M. de). Correspondance, pen- 
dant les premiéres années de la res- 
tauration, publiée par son fils, Paul de 
Rémusat. V & VI (derniers). Paris: 
C. Lévy. 15f. 

Rovvrére (F.) Quatrefages de Laroquete, 
constituant du Gard: étude biogra- 
phique pour servir 4 l’histoire de la 
révolution francaise. Pp. 93. Paris: 
Charavay. 2°50 f. 


Paris: Champion. 


Tuureau-Danetn (P.) Histoire de la 
monarchie de juillet. IV. Paris: 
Plon. 8 f. 

Tricer (R.) Une forteresse du Maine 
pendant |’occupation anglaise: Fres- 
nay-le-Vicomte de 1417 4 1450. Pp. 
174. Mamers: Fleury & Dangin. 2°50 f. 

ViottEt (P.) Les établissements de saint 
Louis. IV: Notes (suite et fin), table- 
glossaire. Pp. 401. Paris: Laurens. 
9 f. 

Wirr (P. de). Les petits Jacobins: Les 
grands hommes de la Terreur. Pp. 
119. Paris: Société de publications 
périodiques. 18mo. 1°25 f. 

ZeuteR (B.) La France anglaise: Azin- 
court et le traité de Troyes (1413-1422). 
Pp. 183, illustr. Paris: Hachette. 
18mo. 50c. 

—— & Lvonarre (A.) Charles VII et la 
monarchie absolue [1438-1461]: ex- 
traits d’Enguerrand de Monstrelet, de 
Mathieu de Coucy, ete. Paris: Ha- 
chette. 18mo. 50 c. 

—— Charles IX et Francois de Guise, la 
premiére guerre de religion [1560- 
1563): extraits des lettres de Catherine 
de Médicis. Paris: Hachette. 18mo. 
50 c. 


IX. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Ausrr1a-Huneary) 


Baumearten (H.) Geschichte Karls V. 
Il. Stuttgart: Cotta. 

Bucuwatp (G. von). Deutsches Gesell- 
schaftsleben im endenden Mittelalter. 
II: Zur deutschen Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte im endenden Mittelalter. Pp. 
302. Kiel: Homann. 4°50 m. 

Brevemann (F.) Conrad von Scharfen- 
berg, Bischof von Speier und Metz, und 
kaiserlicher Hofkanzler [1200-1224). 
Strassburg: Heitz. 2°50 m. 

Bicuer (K.) Die Bevdlkerung von 
Frankfurt am Main im vierzehnten 
und fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderten : 
Socialstatistische Studien. I. Pp. 
736. Tiibingen: Laupp. 15m. 

Bvonvisi (cardinalis) Relationes a. 1686 
exarate. (Monumenta Vaticana his- 
toriam regni Hungarie illustrantia. 
Second series. II.) Pp. clv, 310. 
Wiirzburg: Woerl. 4to. 20m. 

CoLocne.—Das Buch Weinsberg: Kélner 
Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem sechzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert. Ed. by K. Héhl- 
baum. I. (Publikationen der Gesell- 
schaft fiir rheinische Geschichtskunde. 
Ill.) Pp.381. Leipzig: Dir. 2m. 

Droysen (J. G.) & Duncxer (M.) Preus- 
sische Staatsschriften aus der Regie- 
rungszeit Kénig Friedrichs Il. II: 
(1746-1756). Pp. 509. Berlin: A. 
Duncker. 

Ecuorrstern (H. Freiherr von). Der 
Reichstag zu Regensburg [1608]: Ein 
Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des dreissig- 


jahrigen Krieges. 
Rieger. 3 m. 

Fecuner (H.) Die handelspolitischen 
Beziehungen Preussens zu Oesterreich 
wahrend der provinziellen Selbstindig- 
keit Schlesiens [1741-1806]. Nach den 
Acten des Geheimen Staatsarchivs zu 
Berlin und des Staatsarchivs zu Breslau 
dargestellt. Pp. 577. Berlin: Reimer. 
12 m. 

Friepricus des Grossen, Politische Cor- 
respondenz. XIV. Pp. 560. Berlin: 
A. Duncker. 14 m. 

Gatetscuky. Die Urgeschichte der Lan- 
gobarden. Pp. 22. Leipzig: Fock. 
1°50 m. 

Hartmann (F.) The life of Philippus 
Theophrastus Bombast, of Hohenheim, 
known by the name of Paracelsus. Pp. 
230. London: Redway. 10/6. 

Hounstern (O.) Culturhistorische Bilder 
aus alter Zeit: Braunschweig am Ende 
des Mittelalters. Pp. 256. Brunswick : 
Ramdohr. 3 m. 

Joacum™m (E.) Die Entwickelung des 
Rheinbundes vom Jahre 1658: Acht 
Jahre reichsstindischer Politik [1651- 
1658). Pp. 515. Leipzig: Veit. 13-25 m. 

Knorr (E.) Der Feldzug des Jahres 
1866 in West- u. Siiddeutschland, 
nach authentischen Quellen bearbeitet. 
2nd ed. 3 vol. Pp. 442, 486, 442, 
maps. Hamburg: Meissner. 8 m. 

Kriecer (A.) Uber die Bedeutung des 
vierten Buches von Coccinius’ Schrift 
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‘de bellis italicis’ fiir die Geschichte 
Kaiser Maximilians I. Pp. 55. 
Heidelberg: Burow. 1:20 m. 

Lamprecut (K.) Deutsches Wirtschafts- 
leben im Mittelalter: Untersuchungen 
iiber die Entwicklung der materiellen 
Kultur des platten Landes auf Grund 
der Quellen zuniichst des Mosellandes. 
3 vol. Pp. 1640, 784, 608, maps, &e. 
Leipzig: Diirr. 80m. 

Linpenscumit (L.) Die Alterthiimer 
unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, nach den 
in 6ffentlichen und Privatsammlungen 
befindlichen Originalien zusammen- 
gestellt. IV, 4. Pp. 10, 6 plates. 
Mainz: Zabern. 4m. 

Lisecxk, Urkunden-Buch der Stadt. 
Herausgegeben von dem Vereine fiir 
Liibeck. Geschichte und Alterthums- 
kunde. VIII, 1,2. Liibeck : Schmer- 
sahl. 4to. 6m. 

Mastus (Andreas) und seinen Freunden, 
Briefe von {1538-1573}. Edited by M. 
Lossen. (Publikationen der Gesellschaft 
fiir rheinische Geschichtskunde. II.) 
Pp. 537. Leipzig: Dir. 11°20 m. 

Mernecke (F.) Das Stralendorff’sche 
Gutachten und der Jiilicher Erbfolge- 
streit. Pp.61. Berlin: Weber. 1:20 m. 

Miuinausen.—Fragment de Chronique 
Mulhousienne rimé. Pp. 658. Miihl- 
hausen: Petry. 4to. 63 f. 

PauatinatE.— Ueber die Lehenbiicher der 
Kurfiirsten und Pfalzgrafen Friedrich 
I und Ludwig V: Zur fiinfhundert- 
jahrigen Jubelfeier der Ruprecht- 
Carls-Universitéit in Heidelberg iiber- 
reicht vom grossherzoglichen General- 
Landesarchiv und der badischen his- 
torischen Commission. Pp. 21, plates. 
Frankfort: Rommel. 4to. 4:50 m. 

RercustacsakTen, Deutsche. IX: Deut- 
sche Reichstagsakten unter Kaiser 
Sigmund. III [1427-1431]. Edited 
by D. Kerler. Pp. 645. Gotha: 
Perthes. 36 m. 

Rosenuacen (G.) Zur Geschichte der 
Reichsheerfahrt von Heinrich VI bis 
Rudolf von Habsburg. Pp. 93. Leip- 
zig: Fock. 


RorHenHAuster (K.) Die Abteien und 


X. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Apsey (rev. C. J.) The English church 
and its bishops {1700-1800}. 2 vol. 
Pp. 780, London: Longmans. 24/. 

Bourmy (E.) Le développement de la 
constitution et de la société politique 
en Angleterre. Pp. 345. Paris: 
Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 

Cooxre (E. A.) The diocesan history of 
Killaloe, Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kil- 
macduagh [a.p. 639-1886). Pp. 148. 
Dublin: Ponsonby. 12mo. 2/6. 

Craic-Brown (T.) The history of Sel- 
kirkshire, or chronicles of Ettrick 
Forest. 2 vol. Pp. 584, 415. Edin- 
burgh : Douglas. 


Stifte des Herzogthums Wiirttemberg 
im Zeitalter der Reformation. Pp. 
269. Stuttgart: Deutsches Volksblatt. 
3 m. 

Satomon (F.) Ungarn im Zeitalter der 
Tiirkenherrschaft. Translated by G. 
Jurany. Pp. 407. Leipzig: Haessel. 
6 m. 

ScuettHass (K.) Das Koénigslager vor 
Aachen und vor Frankfurt in seiner 
rechtsgeschichtlichen Bedeutung (Jas- 
trow’s ‘Historische Untersuchungen.’ 
IV). Pp.207. Berlin: Gaertner. 6 m. 

Scumip (L.) Die alteste Geschichte des 
erlauchten Gesamthauses der kénig- 
lichen und fiirstlichen Hohenzollern. 
II: Die Geschichte der Grafen von 
Zollern von der Mitte des elften bis 
Schluss des zwélften Jahrhunderts 
nach urkundlichen Quellen bearbeitet. 
Pp. xlii, 265. Tiibingen: Laupp. 7°60 m. 

Srecener Urkunden-Buch. Ed. by F. 
Philippi. I: Bis 1350. Pp. xxxix, 
249, map. Siegen: Kogler. 6 m. 

Smiem (C. H. W.) Die Einfiihrung der 
Reformation in Hamburg. (Schriften 


des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte. 
XVII.) Pp. 195,map. Halle: Niemeyer. 
3m 


Sreinvorrr (E.) Bibliographische Ueber- 
sicht iiber Georg Waitz’ Werke, Ab- 
handlungen, Ausgaben, kleine kritische 
und publicistische Arbeiten. Pp. 34. 
Géttingen: Dieterich. 1m. 

Warrtensacn (W.) Uber die Inquisition 
gegen die Waldenser in Pommern und 
der Mark Brandenburg. Pp. 102. 
Berlin: Reimer. 4to. 4m. 

Wepex.— Der Huldigungsbrief der Herren 
von Wedel fiir die Séhne Kaiser Karl’s 
IV., Wenzel, Siegmund, und Johann, 
und den Markgrafen Johann von 
Mihren, ausgestellt auf dem Tage zu 
Guben am 28. Mai 1374. Pp. 4, plate. 
Leipzig: Hermann. Fol. 6°65 m. 

WerzsAcker (J.) Der Pfalzgraf als Rich- 
ter iiber den Konig. Pp. 84. Gdttingen : 
Dieterich. 4to. 3°50 m. 

Zucker (M.) Diirers Stellung zur Refor- 
mation. Pp. 80. Erlangen: Deichert. 
1°50 m. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Davies (J.H.) The life of Richard Baxter 
of Kidderminster. Pp. 442. London: 
Kent. 10/6. 

Epwarp III (King), Year-books of. 
Years 13, 14. Edited and translated 
by L. O. Pike. London: Published 
under the direction of the master of the 
rolls. 10/. 

Freeman (E. A.) Exeter. 
Towns’) Pp. 255. 
mans. 3/6. 

GrevitteE (C. C. F.) 
of queen Victoria. 
moirs, 3rd Part.) 2 
London : Longmans. 


(‘ Historic 
London: Long- 


Journal of the reign 

(Greville Me- 
vol. Pp. 636. 
24/. 
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Herecer (G.) Uber die Trojanersage 
der Britten: Inaugural-Dissertation. 
Pp. 99. Munich: Oldenbourg. 2 m. 

Hawkins (E.) The silver coins of Eng- 
land arranged and described; with 
remarks on British money previous to 
the Saxon dynasties. 3rd. ed., with 
alterations and additions by R. LI. 
Kenyon. Pp. 508, plates. London: 
Quaritch. 36). 

Hiepen (Ranulphi) Polychronicon; to- 
gether with the English translations of 
John Trevisa and of an unknown writer 
of the fifteenth century. Edited by the 
rey. J. R. Lumby. IX: Continuation 
of the Polychronicon by Johannes 
Malverne. Pp. xxx, 283, 191, & 87. 
London: Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 10). 

Huu (F. H.) George Canning. 
lish Worthies.’) 
Longmans. 2/6. 

Hopver (E.) Life and works of the 
seventh earl of Shaftesbury. 3 vol. Pp. 
1,390, portraits. London: Cassell. 36/. 

Huecues (T.) James Fraser, second 
bishop of Manchester. London: Mac- 
millan. 16/. 

Hont (rev. W.) Bristol. (‘ Historic Towns.) 
Pp. 230. London: Longmans. 3/6. 
Kartowa (O.) Maria Stuarts angebliche 
Briefe an den Grafen J. Bothwell. Ein 
Beitrag zur Priifung ihrer Aechtheit. 
Pp. 62. Heidelberg: Winter. 1°60 m. 

Mary Srvuarr: A narrative of the first 
eighteen years of her life, principally 
from original documents. Pp. 276. 
Edinburgh: Paterson. 5}. 

Moserty (rev. C. E.) The early Tudors. 
(‘Epochs of Modern History.’) London : 
Longmans. 2/6. 

Monanan (J.C.) Records relating to the 
dioceses of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise. 
Pp. 386, map. London: Simpkin. 7/6. 


(‘ Eng- 
Pp. 237. London: 


Noreate (Kate). 
Angevin kings. 
Macmillan. 

Parenpiek (Mrs.) Court and private 
life in the time of Queen Charlotte, 
being the journal of Mrs. Papendiek, 
assistant keeper of the wardrobe and 
reader to her majesty. Edited by Mrs. 
V. D. Broughton. 2 vol., portraits. 
London: Bentley. 32/. 

Recorps, public, Forty-seventh annual 
report of the deputy-keeper of the. 
London: Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 2/2. 

Rogers (C.) Social life in Scotland from 
early to recent times. III. Pp. 488. 
Edinburgh: Paterson. 18). 

Rreon. Memorials of the church of SS. 
Peter and Wilfrid, Ripon. II. Pp. 398. 
London: Whittaker. 15). 

Sxetton (J.) Maitland of Lethington 
and the Scotland of Mary Stuart: a 
history. I. Pp. 366. London: Black- 
wood. 12/6. 

Sreruen (Leslie). Dictionary of national 
biography. X: Chamber-Clarkson. 
London: Smith & Elder. 12/6. 

Sroxes (G. T.) Ireland and the Celtic 
church : a history of Ireland, from St. 
Patrick to the English conquest in 
1172. Pp. 366. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 9). 

Symonps (J. A.) Philip Sidney. (‘ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters.’) Pp. 206. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 2 6. 

Wakeman (H. O.) & Hassauu (A.), Essays 
introductory to the study of English 
constitutional history, ed. by. Pp. 340. 
London: Rivingtons. 6). 

YorKsHIRE diaries and autobiographies in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. (Surtees Society’s Publications.) 
Pp. 173, portraits. London: Whittaker. 
7\6. 


the 
London: 


England under 
2 vols. 


XI. ITALIAN HISTORY 


Branpitxone (F.) II dritto bizantino 
nell’ Italia meridionale dall’ VIII al XII 
secolo. Bologna. 

La Manria (F. G.) I parlamenti del 
regno di Sicilia e gli atti inediti [1541, 
1594). Pp. 68. Turin: Bocca. 2°50 1. 

Manpatart (M.) Note e documenti di 
storia calabrese. Pp. 83. Caserta: 
Fuselli. 3 1. 

Metena (E.) Garibaldi: Recollections of 
his public and private life; with 
letters. Transl. by C. Edwardes. Pp. 
340. London: Triibner. 10/6. 

Mienini (G.) La vita di frate Girolamo 
Savonarola, scritta dal padre Timoteo 
Botonio, Perugino. Pp. 8. Perugia: 
Tipografia Umbra. 

Minvccr pet Rosso (C.) I famigli e le 
carceri di una corte arcivescovale dal 
secolo XVI al XVIII. Pp. 23. Flo- 
rence: Cellini. 

Ranpaccio (C.) Storia delle marine 
militari italiane [1750-1860] e della 


marina militare italiana {1860-1870}. 
II. Pp. 312. Rome: Forzani. 16mo. 
4] 


Rosa (G.) 
Pp. 191. 
bresciana. 

Scaputo (F.) 
Sicilie, dai Normanni ai giorni nostri 


Studi di storie bresciane. 
Brescia: Unione tipografica 


Stato e chiesa nelle Due 


(sec. XI-XIX), 
Amenta. 121. 

Sicriy.—I diplomi angioini dell’ archivio 
di stato di Palermo raccolti e pubblicati 
per cura del socio dottor G. Travali. 
Pp. 81, 159. Palermo: Amenta. 

Tuomas (G.) Les révolutions politiques 
de Florence [1177-1530]: Etude sur 
leurs causes et de leur enchainement. 
Paris: Hachette. 7:50 f. 

Ventce.—Documenti per la storia dell’ 
augusta ducale basilica di San Marco 
in Venezia dal nono secolo alla fine del 
decimottavo. Pp. 308, illustr. Venice: 
Ongania. 


Pp. 802. Palermo: 
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XII. HISTORY OF THE 


Britt (W. G.) Voorlezingen over de 
geschiedenis der Nederlanden. III, 3. 
Leyden: Brill. 

Busscue (E. van den). Le conseil de 
Gueldre: Essai historique. Bruges: 
Daveluy. 

Deuatsnes (chanoine). Histoire de l’art 
dans la Flandre, |’Artois, et le Hainaut 
avant le quinziéme siécle. Pp. 665, 
illustr. Lille: Danel. 4to. 60f. 

Fra (P.) Alessandro Farnese, duca di 
Parma: Narrazione storica e militare 
scritta colla scorta di documenti inediti. 
Map. Florence: Cellini. 

Hoor-ScuerFrer (J. G. de). Geschichte 
der Reformation in den Niederlanden 
von ihrem Beginn bis zum Jahre 1531. 
German translation edited by P. Ger- 
lach, with preface by F. Nippold. Pp. 
xxxvi, 563. Leipzig: Hirzel. 8 m. 

Le Guay (E.) Histoire des comtes de 


Flandre et des Flamands au moyen-ige. 
New and enlarged edition. Vols. I, II. 
Pp. 416, 420. Bruges: Desclée & Cie. 
8f 


Knoor (W. J.) Herinneringen aan de 
belgische omwenteling van 1830. The 
Hague: Ewings. 


NETHERLANDS 


Kunze (K.) Die politische Stellung der 
niederrheinischen Fiirsten [1314-1334]. 
Gottingen: Koestner. 

Nuyens (W. J. F.) Geschiedenis der 
kerkelijke en politieke geschillen in de 
republiek der zeven vereenigde provin- 
cién voornamelijk gedurende het twaalf- 
jarige bestand [1598-1625]. I. Pp. 
290. Amsterdam: C. L. van Langen- 
huijsen. 2°37 fl. 

Papgesrocn (Daniel). Synopsis Anna- 
lium Antverpiensium, ex  publicis 
privatisque ac ferme manuscriptis 
monumentis collectorum. Pp. 49. 
Antwerp: Beerts. 1°25f. 

Renon de France, Histoire des troubles 
des Pays-Bas. I: [1555-1575] publiée 
par C. Piot. Brussels: Hayez. 4to. 

Revsens (E.) Documents relatifs 4 Vhis- 
toire de l’université de Louvain [1425- 
1797). Il. Pp. 553. Louvain : 
Peeters. 10 f. 

Wynne (J. A.) De geschillen over de 
afdanking van het krijgsvolk in der 
Vereenigde Nederlanden in de jaren 
1649 en 1650 en de handelingen van 
prins Willem II. toegelicht. Utrecht: 
Kemink. 


XIII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Ascuenouc (T.H.) Das Staatsrecht der 
vereinigten Kénigreiche Schweden und 
Norwegen. Pp. 208 (Marquardtsen’s 
Handbuch des éffentlichen Rechts der 
Gegenwart in Monographien. IV: 
Das Staatsrecht der ausserdeutschen 
Staaten. II, 2.) Freiburg: Mohr. 7m. 

Boyrsen (H. H.) The history of Norway. 
Pp. 540. London: Sampson Low. 7/6. 


Buren (A. H. H. van der). Gezant- 
schappen door Zweden en Nederland 
wederzijds afgevaardigd gedurende de 
jahren 1592-1795. The Hague : ‘Nijhoff. 

Worsaaz (J. J. A.) The pre-history of 
the North, based on contemporary 
memorials. Translated, with memoir 
of the author, by H. F. Simpson. Pp. 
316, map, &c. London: Triibner. 6). 


XIV. SLAVONIAN, LITHUANIAN, AND ROUMANIAN HISTORY 


Bouemia.—Regesta diplomatica nec non 
epistolaria Bohemie et Moravie. IV 
[1333-1346], 4, 5. Ed. J. Emler, 
sumtibus regie scientiarum societatis 
Bohemiew. Prague: Grégr & Valetka. 
4to. 

Brickner (A.) Bilder aus Russlands 
Vergangenheit. I: Beitriige zur Kul- 
turgeschichte Russlands im siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Pp. 451. Leipzig: 
Elischer. 8 m. 

Cuarvermt (E.) Les affaires religieuses 
en Bohéme au seiziéme siécle, depuis 
lorigine des Fréres bohémes jusques 
et y compris la lettre de majesté de 
1609. Pp. 415. Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Dupm (B.) Miahrens allgemeine Ge- 
schichte. XI: Die Zeit der Luxemburger 
bis 1333; Die Zeit Rudolfs und Fried- 
richs von Oesterreich, Heinrichs von 
Karnthen, und des Luxemburgers Jo- 
hann [August 1306-December 1333}. 
With index. Pp. 490. Briinn: Winiker. 

Grex (C.) Kleine Beitriige zur antiken 


Numismatik Siidrusslands. Pp. 43, 
plates. Berlin: Weyl. 4to. 6m. 
GrinwaGen (C.) Geschichte Schlesiens. 
Il. Pp. 446,46. Gotha: Perthes. 16 m. 
Huun (A. von). The struggle of the 
Bulgarians for national independence 
under prince Alexander: a military 
and political history of the war be- 
tween Bulgaria and Servia in 1883. 
Translated from the German. Pp. 310, 

map. London: Murray. 9/. 

Hunratvy (P.) Neuere Erscheinungen 
der ruminischen Geschichtsschreibung. 
Teschen: Prochaska. 

Potanp.—Codicis diplomatici 
minoris pars II [1153-1333]. Pp. lvi, 
374, plate. (Monumenta medii evi 
historica res gestas Polonie illustrantia. 
Editio collegii historici academiz lite- 
rarum Cracoviensis. IX.) Cracow: 
Friedlein. 

Pertpach (M.) _Preussisch-polnische 
Studien zur Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters. 2 parts. Pp. 149, 128, illustr. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 10 m. 


Poloniz 
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Rosen (G. von). Quellen zur pommer- 
schen Geschichte. I: Das ilteste 
Stadtbuch der Stadt Garz auf der Insel 
Riigen. Pp. 163. Stettin: Saunier. 


XV. HISTORY OF SPAIN 


BatacuEr (V.) 
VII. 
11 rs. 

Bipincer (M.) Acten zu Columbus’ Ge- 
schichte [1473-1492]: eine kritische 
Studie. Pp. 54. Vienna: Gerold’s 
Sohn. 

Actas de las Cortes de Castilla. X: 
[1588-1590]. Pp. 591. Madrid : 
Garcia. Folio. 

CoxtecciéN de documentos inéditos para 
la historia de Espaiia. Edited by the 
marqués de la Fuensanta del Valle, 
J. S. Rayén, & F. de Zabalburu. 
LXXXVII: Correspondencia de Felipe 
II con sus embajadores en la corte de 
Inglaterra [1558-1584]. I. Pp. 540. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 13 rs. 

Curtostpapes de la historia de Espaiia. 
II: La corte y monarquia de Espaiia 


Historia de Cataluia. 
Pp. 514. Madrid: Tello. 4to. 


Usrcrst (A.) Les origines de l’histoire 
roumaine. Texte revu et publié par 
Paris: Leroux. 12mo. 


G. Bengesco. 
3 f. 


AND PORTUGAL 


en los aiios de 1636 y 1637. 
Madrid: Murillo. 5°50 rs. 
GRANVELLE, correspondance du cardinal 
de [1565-1585]. V: 1573-1576. Pu- 
bliée par C. Piot. Brussels: Hayez. 4to. 

Lane-Poorz (8.) The Moors in Spain. 
Pp. 285. London: Fisher Unwin. 

Martvute y Gavirta (J.) Noticias relativas 
& la historia de Sevilla, que no constan 
en sus anales, recogidas de diversos 
impresos y manuscritos. Pp. 182. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 8rs. 

MvNiz (R.) Apuntes histéricos sobre la 
revolucién de 1868. II. Pp. xxix, 
253. Madrid: Tip. de ‘ El Globo.’ 7 rs. 

Tomic (P.) Historias é conquestas dels 
excellentisims é catholics reys de 
Arago é de leurs antecessors los contes 
de Barcelona. Pp. 202. Madrid: 
Murillo. 6 rs. 


Pp. 407. 


XVI. SWISS HISTORY 


BarTHELEMyY, ambassadeur de France en 
Suisse [1792-1797], Papiers de, publiés 
sous les auspices de la commission des 
archives diplomatiques, par J. Kaulek. 
I: [1792]. Paris: Alcan. 15f. 

Campettt (Ulrici). Retie alpestris 
topographica descriptio [1579}. (Quellen 
zur Schweizer Geschichte. VII.) Pp. 
448. Basle: Schneider. 


Ritter (E.) Chroniques de Genéve 
écrites au temps du roi Henri IV. Pp. 
36. (From the ‘Mémoires et documents 
publiés par la Société d’Histoire de 
Genéve.’ XXII.) 

Winter (G.) Hans Joachim von Zieten: 
eine Biographie. 2 vol. Pp. 461, 528. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 15 m. 


XVII. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(Including Canapa and Mexico) 


Autinson (E. P.) & Penrose (B.) The 
city government of Philadelphia. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, V, 1, 2.) 
Pp. 72. Baltimore: Murray. 50 cents. 

Buon (F. L.) Annals of St. Louis, 
Missouri, in its early days, under 
French and Spanish dominations. Pp. 
500, illustr. St. Louis: G. I. Jones. 
4to. $10. 

Burt (L.) The Aztecs: their history, 
manners, and customs. Transl. by 
J. L. Garner. Pp. 333, maps, &c. 
Chicago: McClurg. 

Downton (H.) Histoire de la participation 
de la France 41’établissement des Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique: Correspondance 
diplomatique et documents. Pp. 711. 
Paris: Imp. Nationale. 4to. 30 f. 

Eppy (R.) Universalism in America: a 
history. II [1801-1886] : Bibliography. 
Pp.634. Boston: Univ. Pub. House. $2. 

Eeteston (M.) The land system of the 
New England colonies. (Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies, IV, 11, 12.) 
Pp. 66. Baltimore: Murray. 50 cents. 

Fasre (J.) Washington, libérateur de 
lAmérique, suivi de Washington et la 


révolution américaine (éclaircissements 
et documents). Pp. 343. Paris: Dela- 
grave. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Fauearrotte (E.) Montcalm devant la 
postérité: Etude historique. Pp. 196. 
Paris: Challamel ainé. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Gree (P.) History of the United States, 
from the foundation of Virginia to the 
reconstruction of the Union. 2 vol. 
London: W.H. Allen. 32/. 

Hattowett (R. P.) The quaker invasion 
of Massachusetts. New edition revised. 
Pp. 229. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. 16mo. $1°25. 

Preston (H. W.) Documents illustrative 
of American history [1606-1863], with 
introduction and references. Pp. 320. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. §2°50. 

Roserts (E. H.) New York. (* American 
Commonwealths.’) 2 vol. Map. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 16mo. 
$2°50. 

Stopparp (W. 0.) George Washington, 
Ulysses 8. Grant. (‘The Lives of the 
Presidents.’) 2 vol. Pp. 307, 362, 
portraits. New York: White, Stokes, 
& Allen. 12mo. §2°50. 





Contents of Pertodical Publications 


I. FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


Revue Historique, xxxiii. 1.—Vicomte 1458, estimated as written rather in a 


G. p’AveneL: The French clergy and 
liberty of conscience under Louis XIII, 
concluded._— A. Gasquet: The Lom- 
bard kingdom and its relations with 
the Greek empire and with the Franks 
(from its foundation to the conquest by 
Charles the Great}._—- Baron Du CassE: 
On the ‘ Correspondance de Napoléon 
Ter,’ continued [supplement of letters 
and extracts 9 June 1809 to 9 March 
1811).——C. Junin: Obituary notice 
of Ernest Desjardins [¢ 22 Oct. 1886). 
B. Leperer & H. Maczaur: Survey of 
works on the history of Hungary pub- 
lished since 1877. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xli. 1. 
January — FusteL DE CovLANGES: 
Analysis of Gregory of Tours’ account 
of Sicharius [assailing G. Monod’s 
article on the same subject in the 
‘Revue Historique,’ xxxi. pt. 2).—— 
P. AtuarD: The empire and the church 
during the reign of Gallienus.——A. 
Bavupritiart: The claim of Philip V 
[of Spain] to the crown of France ‘deal- 
ing with the negotiations that took 
place during Louis XV’s illness in 1728, 
in the light of the previous renuncia- 
tions repeatedly made by the king of 
Spain:—partly from the archives at 
Aleala}. L. Pirneacup: French com- 
merce in the Levant under Louis XVI 
[down to the collapse of the échelle at 
Constantinople in 1792].—J. Mar- 
TINov: On the ‘ Italic legend’ [of the 
translation of the body of St. Clement}. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, xlvii. 
5.—H. Moranvite: The relations of 
Charles VI with Germany [printing 
sixteen unpublished letters of the 
French king, April-July 1400]. H. 
F. DeLaBorDE: An episode in the rela- 
tions of Alexander VI and Charles VIIT 
[arguing that the true date of the papal 
bull found on the battle-field of For- 
novo is 1 Feb. 1495, not 1494}._—_-A. 
LE VavassEUR: On the historical value 
of Guillaume Gruel’s ‘Chronicle of 
Arthur of Richemont, constable of 
France and duke of Britanny’ [1393- 


local than a national interest}]._—.G. 
Parts: Notice of Natalis de Wailly 
[t 4 Dec. 1886}. Description of a 
Rouen manuscript of Bede’s ‘ Hist. 
Eccl.,’ &c., believed to have been tran- 
scribed by Ordericus Vitalis. 

Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, i. 1.— 
January—Dvc ve Brocuie: A diplo- 
matic manifesto of Voltaire [an address 
to the princes of the empire, November 
10, 1744, annotated with severe com- 
ments by his friend the marquis 
d’ Argenson].. Baron p’AvRIL: Aus- 
tria and the German confederation 
(1850-1851; with the French memo- 
randum of 5 March 1851, and lord 
Cowley’s note of 7 March, and other 
documents].— G. Rornan: The alli- 
ance of Germany and Austria (1879). 
——D. Brsetas: The formation of the 
Greek state and its limits, from the 
congress of Laybach to the congress of 
Berlin.——Comte E. pz BartHéLemy: 
Struensée, from French despatches at 
Copenhagen (1770-1772). - R. vE 
Mauve: Extradition in Génevois in 
the fourteenth century [with documents}. 
F. Funcx-Brentano: The religious 
character of medieval diplomacy {illus- 
trated especially from an unpublished 
notice of the negotiations preceding 
the treaty of Arras, 1435)._— Baron 
A. Manno, E. Ferrero, & P. Vayra: On 
the proposed publication of the des- 
patches of the ambassadors of the 
house-of Savoy {1559-1814}. 

Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, ii. 1— Janwary.—L. Avcoc: 
De la délimitation du rivage de la mer. 
——A. Lexson: La constitution alle- 
mande et Vhégémonie prussienne [argu- 
ing that the imperial constitution is 
only workable through the position 
given to the chancellor}._—H. Gainoz : 
Les vallées francaises du Piémont. 
[About 120,000 of the inhabitants are 
French-speaking, of whom the greate1 
part inhabit the valley of Aosta. The 
writer describes the process of italiani- 
sation begun by the Italian govern- 
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ment.}|_Fuzier: La réorganisation 
de Vimpét sur les terres en Italie.—— 
Dsuvara: Chronique de Roumanie. 

Bulletin Critique.— December 1—L. Dvu- 
CHESNE: La naissance d’un faussaire 
pseudo-isidorien au Mans. January 
15—A. Baupriuiart: Lettres de Henri 
IV a Paithes. 

Bulletin Epigraphique.—. September — C. 
DE LA Berce: L’organisation des flottes 
romaines, concluded. 

Bulletin de la Societe de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Frangais, xxxv. 11, 12. 
—November, December—J. Bonnet: 
The tolerance of cardinal Sadolet, two 
articles. P. Corsrire : The reforma- 
tion in Rouergue (at Villefranche and 
Millau, from a contemporary narrative). 

H. L. Borprer: Protestants at 
Paris {1766 : police census}.—— Accownt 
of the restoration of protestant worship 
at Paris in 1791.——C. L. Frossarp : 
On the ecclesiastical discipline of the 
reformed churches of France,concluded. 

N. W.: List of huguenot emi- 
grants at Maldon in Essex (1686, from 
a Bodleian manuscript}. xxxvi. 1, 2. 
January, February—E. Sayous: The 
huguenot colony at Erlangen.—L. 
pE RicHEMoND prints documents rela- 
tive to Odet de Nort, pastor at La Ro- 
chelle (1540-1593]._—C. Reap prints 
papers concerning huguenot and foreign 
protestant burials in Paris in the eigh- 
teenth century, two articles.——J. Bon- 
net: The tolerance of cardinal Sadolet, 
continued. ——C. Reap prints letters of 
Theodore de Béze and papers relating 
to him._——A. J. EnscuEepr: Huguenots 
at Aardenburg (1685-1686]._—-H. L. 
Borvier: The house occupied by ad- 
miral Coligny at the time of his murder 
{with an illustration and map). 

Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Ins- 
criptions. — April 1886 — Scuium- 
BERGER: Une nouvelle monnaie royale 
éthiopienne du négus Kaleb, roi d’Ak- 
sum, conquérant de l’Yémen au sixiéme 
siécle. .- Mowat: Ezplication d’une 
marque monétaire du temps de Cons- 
tantin. G. Barst: De la provenance 
de V’étain dans le monde ancien. , 
D’ ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE : Le ‘ fundus’ 
et la ‘villa’ en Gaule. 

Le Correspondant.— November 10, Decem- 
ber 25, & January 10—P. Tuureav- 
Danetn: La question d’Orient [1839- 
1846). IV: La guerre en vue; V, VI: 
La paix raffermie——November 10 & 
25—Comte Wauiszewsk1: Un chapitre 
de Vhistoire de Chantilly; Condé et 
d@’Anghien, candidats au tréne de Po- 
logne {1656-1667}. December 25— 
Vicomte pb’AvENEL: Organisation et 
fonctionnement de Varmée francaise 
pendant la guerre de trente ans. 

Journal Asiatique.—September—H. Sav- 
VAIRE: Matériaux pour servir a V’his- 
toire de la numismatique et de la 
métrologie musulmanes, continaed. = 


January—CiERMon?-Ganneat: Lastéle 
de Mésa ; examen critique du texte. 


Journal des Savants.— October—H. Wet: 


Correspondance de Boeckh et de C. O. 
Mueller. January—H. Watton: 
L’ histoire des Romains. 


Messager des Sciences Historiques de 


Belgique, 1886, part iv.—P. Cuarys: 
History of the Gilde souveraine et 
chevaliére des escrimeurs, or Chef- 
confrérie de Saint-Michel, at Ghent. 
——H. Deuenaxe: On the biography 
of Henry of Ghent, continued [expos- 
ing several mistakes as to his identity]. 
——L. pe Viters: The early life of 
Jacqueline of Bavaria, wife of John, 
duke of Touraine, afterwards dauphin, 
continued [with extracts from accounts, 
&c.) 


Nouvelle Revue.— December 15—A. Ram- 


BauD: Les premiers jowrs de la révolu- 
tion, d’aprés des papiers inédits. 
January—H. Joux: Le droit naturel 
et la science sociale. 


La Revolution Frangaise.—October—T. 


LuvutiuiER: Liste annotée des députés 
a Vassemblée constituante pour les bail- 
lages de Meaux, Melun, Nemours, et 
Provins, concluded. ——= December.— 
H. Monin: Etat de ressort du parlement 
de Paris {1789}. V. JEANVROT: 
Pierre Suzor, évéque constitutionnel de 
Tours. 


Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littcra- 


ture.—November 15—A. CxHuQuetT : 
Coucey’s ‘ Coalition de 1701.’——=22— 
P. Bonnatssteux: Les arréts du conseil 
d'état (régne de Henri IV). 29—A. 
Cunguet: Recent literature of the 
French revolution——December 13— 
A. Havvetre: Gomperz, ‘ Ueber den Ab- 
schluss des Herodoteischen Geschichts- 
werkes.’ == 27 — L. Mention: Le 
capitaine Merle, gentilhomme du rot 
de Navarre. January 17—T. ve 
L.: Halphen’s ‘ Discours du _ rot 
Henri IV’ {1599}, de. 24—K. 
Mintz: Les sarcophages chrétiens de 
la Gaule. 31—L. Carrav: Janet's 
‘ Histoire de la science politique.’ 
G. Piaton: Flach’s ‘ Origines de Van- 
cienne France.’ February 14.—A, 
Cuvuguet: Sorel’s ‘ Chute de la royauté.’ 


Revue des Deux-Mondes.— November 1 


G. Rornan : Les relations de la France 
et de la Prusse {1867-1870}, VIII : L’Al- 
lemagne et |’Italie 4 la fin de 1867.—— 
15—Tue Same: La Prusse et la confé- 
rence; la question romaine au corps 
législatif [1867). January 1—C. 
Rousset: Le gouvernement du maré- 
chal Clauzel en Algérie {1835-1836}. 


Revue de Géographie.— November—L. 


Drareyron: Une application de la 
géographie ad Vétude de Uhistoire: 
Jeanne d’Are et Philippe le Bon.—_—- 
L. Descuamps: Mémoire du chevalier 
de Razilly a Richelieu: January— 
P. Movcrotie: La géographie, nouvelle 
méthode d’investigation historique. 
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Revue des Etudes Juives.—October—I. 
Lors: Réglement des Juifs de Castile 
[1439] ;—Sac des juiveries de Valence et 
de Madrid.— -J. Wrxu: Les Juifs 
protégés aux échelles du Levant et en 
Barbarie. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale.—Januwary- 
February—Cuanaup-Arnautt: Etudes 
historiques sur la marine militaire de la 
France, continued. 

Revue Politique et Littéraire.—Novem- 
ber 27--J. BarnBey p’AuREVILLY : Lowis 
XIII et Richelieu. 

Revue de |’Histoire des Religions.— Sep- 
tember—A. Rivinte: L’empereur 
Julien, concluded. == November.—J. 


Révitte: L’histoire des religions; sa 
méthode et son réle. 


Revue de la Kevolution.— November—De- 


cember—F. A. LeresvreE: Une com- 
mune bourbonnaise pendant la révolu- 
tion, continued. November — La 
Fayette en 1792.—— Les délégués de la 
commune de Paris 4 Chantilly (1792). 
——La Vendée en 1799.——Lettre du 
général Macdonald au directoire exécu- 
tif. December—J. Moore: Jowrnal 
dun Anglais en France (1792), 11.—— 
Tentative de débarquement des Anglais 
a Ostende {1798}. January—H. 
Tatne: La Provence en 1790-1791. 
—-~G. pE CapoupaL: Georges Cadoudal 
et la Chouannerie: L’armée rouge. 


Il. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, lvii. 2. 
Munich.—Freiherr T. von BiHurr: 
Correspondence of duke Karl Eugen of 
Wiirtemberg with Freiherr H. A. von 
Biihler (Kanzleidirektor to prince Po- 
temkin] in the years 1786-1789..— 
F. Gorres: Historical criticism and 
legend {taking specimen legends and 
seeking for the basis of fact in them]. 
——K. Hasuer: Recent literature upon 
Columbus. 

Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, viii. 1. Munich.—J. G. Mayer: 
Bishop Friedrich Nausea of Vienna at 
the council of Trent {from an unpub- 
lished manuscript at Schaffhausen]. 
——K. von Hoéruer: The Heidelberg 
quincentenary in the light of history 
{chiefly a severe criticism of Kuno Fi- 
scher’s ‘ Festrede ’}._—-H. Gravert: 
Georg Waitz {biographical and critical 
notice}. Freiherr L. von Borcn: On 
the imperial title of Otto I [an attempt 
to explain the peculiar significance of 
the title ‘Imperator Augustus Roma- 
norum et Francorum,’ used in some 
documents of the year 966).__—H. 
Finke: On the history of the council of 
Constance {confirming some points in 
Von der Hardt’s text from a Vienna 
manuscript). 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xii. 2. 
Hanover.—W. Gunpiacn: Synopsis of 
the materials for the section of ‘ Ep- 
stole’ of the Frankish time in prepara- 
tion for the ‘Monumenta Germania’ 
(down to 911]..—-B. Kruscu: Chlodo- 
vech’s victory over the Alamanni [at- 
tacking Vogel’s hypothesis, Sybel’s 
‘ Zeitschrift,’ lvi. 385].-_—P. Hasse: 
Description of the Angers fragment of 
Saxo Grammaticus {[c. 1200; now at 
Copenhagen)].——J. May: Life of Paul 
of Bernried (the biographer of Gregory 
VII). ——H. Bresstavu: The title of the 
Merovingian kings {criticism of Julien 
Havet). M. Manrtrus: Notes on 
Rahewin, Ruotger, and Lambert (with 


reference to their use of phrases, &c., 
borrowed from classical and other 
writers].—K. Zeumer: A newly dis- 
covered fragment of West-Gothic law 
{the text reprinted from Gaudenzi’s 
edition, Bologna, 1886. The writer 
considers the capitulary to be a private 
compilation].——A. GoLpmann prints 
short annales from 122 to 1044 [from a 
Madrid manuscript]. W. Watten- 
BacH and R. THomMen print papal bulls 
(relating to the monasteries of Brondolo 
and Beinwiel]._—R. Réuricut: On 
letters of Honorius III [of interest for 
German history). 


Forschungen zur Deutschen Geschichte, 


xxvi. 3. Géttingen.—J. Junarer: On 
the history of Friedrich of Homburg 
{1674-5}, from materials at Berlin and 
Darmstadt. __—_G. Droysen: On some 
disputed points relating to duke Bern- 
hard of Weimar. C. Bornnak: The 
influence of the reception of foreign law 
upon the transformation of the older 
German judicial constitution. C. 
Vorxmar: Lothar III’s attitude to- 
wards the contest concerning investi- 
tures [examined in detail with reference 
to his own election, and to the eccle- 
siastical appointments in different parts 
of the empire]. W. Wirsener: On 
the historical value of Ebo’s ‘ Vita 
Ottonis episcopi Bambergensis.’——A. 
Eve: On the authorship of the ‘ Gesta 
Heinrici IV metrice’ [arguing against 
Pannenborg’s view that the work is by 
Lambert of Hersfeld]—_—H. Haun: 
The poets Tatwin and Eusebius (deal- 
ing with the authorship of Anglo-Saxon 
‘ Enigmata ’].——J. von Priuex-Hart- 
tuNG : On the history of the West-Gothic 
king Leovigild (discussing the question 
of his supposed dependence on the 
empire}.—O. Fiscuer: Boniface’s 
office of legate and his mission in 
Saxony. 


K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 


Miinchen—Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und hist. Classe, 1886, 1-3.— 
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F. Grecorovius : Did Alaric destroy the 
national gods of Greece? (arguing against 
the opinion of Fallmerayer, and main- 
taining that most of the destruction took 
place before Alaric’s invasion].——Wir- 
DINGER: On the system‘of military 
defence in Bavaria under the elector 
Maximilian I {with a sketch of the 
Bavarian military organisation prior 
to the seventeenth century]..——R. 
ScHotn : On Attic legislation [an 
examination of the documents quoted 
in Demosth. contra Timoer. §§ 20-23, 
33, condemned by Westermann).— 
J. W. von Puancxk: On Widukind’s 
account (ii. 10) of the ordeal by battle 
at Steele (938, analysing the text in 
the light of other accounts of judicial 
proceedings ; with the conclusion that 
Otto the Great did not then order the 
trial by battle in preference to another 
means of settling the dispute, but 
simply directed from what class the 
combatants should be chosen}._—E. 
Wourrus: On the Monumentum An- 
cyranum, and on the inscription of 
Lambaesis of Hadrian. 

Treitschke & Delbriick’s Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, lix. 1-3—January—March. 
Berlin.—Dr. H. Basucke prints nar- 
ratives of the flight of two Huguenots 
from France [1685-1687. The editor 
omits to notice that the first narrative 
is an incorrect German version of the 
French original which was published 
in 1868 in the ‘Bulletin de la Soc. de 
Vhist. du protest. frang.’ xvii. 487- 
495).—H. Zuimer: On the import- 
ance of the Irish element for medieval 
civilisation {dealing with the Irish 
missionary-scholars, with illustrations 
from manuscripts and from the history 
of libraries abroad]. H. Dewsriicx : 
The work on the Danish war of 1864 
published by the Generalstab. —T. v. 
T.: The strategy of the Russo-Turkish 
war (1877--78], two articles. 

Denifie & Ehrle’s Archiv fir Litteratur- 
und Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters, iii. 1, 2. Berlin —F. Exrze: 
On the proceedings preliminary to the 
council of Vienne, concluded [printing 
a sketch for a projected collection of 
documents bearing on the history of 
the Spirituals, by Raymund of Fronsac ; 
protests of Bonagrazia of Bergamo 
against his banishment; the replies of 
Ubertino da Casale to the articles 
brought against him, 1310; with his 
charges against the Franciscan commu- 
nity, and the replies of the latter; to- 
gether with other documents]. H. 
Dentr1e prints the statutes of the law- 
university of Bologna (1317-1347), from 
a manuscript at Pressburg, and dis- 


Hilgenfeld’s 


cusses their relation to those of Padua, 
Perugia, and Florence. Appended is a 
new edition of the introduction to the 
Paduan statutes, ‘ De origine et processu 
juris scholastici Paduani.’ 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlan- 


dischen Gesellschaft, xi. 3.—A. F. 
StenztER: Das Schwertklingen Ge- 
liibde der Inder——I. Guin1: The 
church-history of the catholikos Sabh- 
risé' I [596-604], a fragment of his 
biography from a Vatican manuscript. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fur Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung, viii. 
1. Innsbruck.—G. SErLiceR: On the 
administration of the imperial chancery 
by the elector {archbishop Adolf] of 
Mentz (1471-1475), with a fragment of 
the accounts for 1471-1472.—_—F. 
ZIMMERMANN : On a privilege granted by 
king Lewis I [1380] to the church of 
Marienburg, in Transsilvania.——P. 
Keur: Notes on the papal registers of 
supplications in the fourteenth century, 
with a facsimile. S. STemnHeRz: 
Charles IV’s treaties with the Wittels- 
bach dukes at Eltville, 1349 [with two 
documents bearing on the claim to the 
margraviate of Brandenburg]. —— E. 
Heyck prints a contemporary poem on 
the siege of Gran (1595). 


Theologische Quartalschrift, Ixviii. 4. 


Tiibingen.—W. Manrens : On the spuri- 
ousness of three chapters of the ‘ Vita 
Hadriami I’ {ec. xli-xliii, containing 
the famous statement of the donation 
by Charles the Great to the papacy of 
the Exarchate, the duchy of Spoleto, 
&c. The writer argues against their 
genuineness.] —— lxix, 1.— Linsen- 
MANN: On the worship of the Virgin 
and the saints in the christian church 
{reply to Benrath, in the ‘ Theol. St. 
u. Krit.’ for 1886). 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1887, 


2. Gotha.—G. Heme: Unpublished 
papers relating to Luther, Veit Dietrich, 
and Hieronymus Paumgartner. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, xi. 


1. Innsbruck.—B. Dunp, 8S. J.: The 
charges against father Petre, con- 
tinued. H. Grisar: On the manu- 
scripts of Paul the Deacon’s Vita Gre- 
gor [printing a new text]. N. 
Niuies: On the vow of the Teutonic 
knights. 

Zeitschrift fir Wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, xxx.1. Leipzig. 
—F. Gorres: Si. George in history, 
legend, and art [decided to be histori- 
cally not the Cappadocian, but belonging 
to the time of some persecution before 
Constantine}. A. HinGenreLp: The 
battle of Issos in the Old Testament [a 
new interpretation of Psalm Ixviii.}. 
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Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Church Quarterly Review. No. 46.— 
January—Egyptian christianity.—— 
Life of Robert Forbes, bishop of Ross 
{from his journals 1762 & 1770)}._— 
Early church history. The anti- 
quities of Devon.— The early history 
of Oxford {the writer questions the 
connexion of the university with any 
older schools at Oxford, and discredits 
the evidence for the existence of the 
former before about 1186. The rest of 
the article deals chiefly with the con- 
stitutional history of the university]. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. 33.— 
January—Rev. T. B. ScannetL: The 
English constitution in‘ theory and 
practice [dealing with changes since 
1688, and comparing American and 
colonial systems of government}. 
Rev. A. Haminton : Ancient Benedictine 
customs.——Miss E. M. Cuerxe: The 
Portuguese in India.——Rev. T. E. 
Brivcett: The emigration of French 
priests in 1792 [with an account of the 


IV. 


Archivio Storico Italiano, xviii. — G. 
MazzatintTI prints jive political letters 
of V. Armanmi [5 April-7 June 1643, 
containing reports of news as to the 
war in England).——L. ZprExavEr: 
Gambling in Italy, especially in Flo- 
rence, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries.-—-C. Vassauuo: Falsifica- 
tions in the history of Asti (two ar- 
ticles). _—G. Mancrn1: On a dialogue 
‘De Libertate’ written by Alamanno 
Rinuccini against the government of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. —— A. R.: 
On a diary kept by Girolamo Lucche- 
sini in Prussia [1780-1783].——C. 
Guasti prints two letters of Paul IIl 
in favour of Michelangelo Buonarroti. 

G. B. Inrra: A page in the life of 
prince Vincenzo Gonzaga (1580-1587). 
——A. Neri: Francesco Algarotti, the 
diplomatist [with letters of Frederick II, 
1740-1742). ——P. Rasna: An inscrip- 
tion at Nepi [1131).——-I. Det. Luneo: 
A feud in Florence (1295). 

Rivista Storica Italiana, iii. 4. Turin. 
T. Sanponnint: The controversies 
concerning the trial of Galileo (defend- 
ing the genuineness of the protocol of 
26 Feb. 1616, relative to his submission 
before cardinal Bellarmine, and deny- 
ing that he was tortured at the trial of 
1633. A letter by cardinal Barberini 
to the inquisitor at Modena, 2 July 
1633, is appended, together with the 
text of the sentence and abjuration, 
22 July). U. Bauzant: Review of 
Hodgkin's ‘Italy and her Invaders,’ 

_ III, IV.——G. Prerrone-Feperico: 
Amari’s ‘Guerra del Vespro siciliano’ 


support given to them in England from 
government grants and other sources 
until 1817]. 

Edinburgh Review. No. 337.—January— 
The ancient laws of Wales.——-Thomas 
Hobbes.—— The house of Douglas {based 
on W. Fraser’s privately printed 
* Douglas Book ’}.——The third part of 
the ‘ Greville Memoirs’ (1852-1860). 

Quarterly Review. No. 327.— January 
—Lord Shaftesbury’s life and work. 
— —Naucratis and the Greeks in 
ancient Egypt [sketching the relations 
between the Greeks and Egyptians 
down to the time of the Ptolemies).- 

Scottish Review. No xvii.—January— 
The jurisdiction of the English courts 
over Scotsmen.—D. Brixetas: By- 
zantinism and Hellenism (criticism of 
Montesquieu and Gibbon; with con- 
siderations as to the causes of the decay 
of the empire].—— St. Magnus of the 
Orkneys. 


ITALY 


{including a list of the more important 
changes in the ninth edition]. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo, xiii. 4.—A. 
Dina: Ludovico il Moro from the date 
of his accession to power [a narrative 
partly based on archives at Milan and 
Florence]. — R. Rermier: Gasparo 
Visconti, concluded. _—_R. SaBBabINI : 
Letters and speeches published and un- 
published of Gasparino Barzizza [a 
bibliography}, concluded [with indexes}. 
——Z. Vouta: Pope Martin V at Milan 
[printing notices from an unpublished 
chronicle by Bartolomeo Morone, juris- 
consult of Milan).—-—-E. Morra: -1 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land (1476) 
with documents.——S. Fiuirro: The 
Duomo of Milan {a bibliography of 
works relating to the cathedral, with 
index]. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napo- 
letane, xi. 3.—N. Barone: Extracts 
from the ‘ Ratio Thesaurariorum’ pre- 
served among the Angevin registers at 
Naples, continued [1326-1333]. N. 
F. Faracuia prints a contemporary ac- 
count of the riot at Naples in 1585. 

G. pe Buasus: The houses of the 
Angevin princes in the Piazza di Cas- 
telnwovo [with a history of the site). 

G. pe Petra: Catalogue of a hoard 
of coins recently discovered at Naples 
[struck by princes of Achaia, dukes of 
Athens, &c., in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; with plate].—— 
B. Capasso prints a diploma of king 
René (1438)._—E. Nunziante describes 
some letters of Jovianus Pontanus, king 
Alfonso of Naples, and others, preserved 
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in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
22818), of which he gives specimens 
[1489-1495].——N. F. Faraeria prints 
documents relating to Giovanni and 
Filippo Villani the elder, and to Persio 
di Ser Brunetto Latino (1327-1328). 


Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 


Storia Patria, ix. 3, 4—B. Fonrana: 
Vittoria Colonna, marchesa di Pescara, 
and the defence of the Capuchins {with 
seven letters from and to her, 1535- 
1537). G. Tomassrert1: Account of 
the Roman Campagna in the middle 
ages, continued [with plans and views]. 
E. Saxnt1: Posthumous notes on the 
topography of Rome, collected by G. 
Pelliccioni, concluded {dealing with 
regiones v—x1v ; with illustrations]. 

A. Luz1o: Federico Gonzaga, a hostage 
at thé court of Julius IT (relating the 
fortunes of the marquis from August 
1509 to March 1513, with unedited let- 
ters]_—_G. Conert1: Eztracts from 
the diary of Stefano Caffari, continued 


{1448-1452, and 1438-1439). —— E. 
Treza prints an anonymous satirical 
poem against Paul V [1607] from a 
rare edition collated with a manuscript 
at Florence. - G. Levi prints two 
minutes of letters of Boniface VIII 
[e. 1299] from the archiepiscopal ar- 
chives at Ravenna. [They relate to 
the occupation of Argenta on the part 
of the marchesi d’Este contrary to the 
rights of the church of Ravenna.} 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series. 


xi. 1.—G. Lagumina: Father Joseph 
Sterzinger and fifteenth-century Sici- 
lian bibliography. V. pt GIovaNNI: 
The Slavonian quarter in Palermo 
{with an account of other settlements 
of foreigners}.——G. M. Cotumpa: The 


’ first Athenian expedition to Sicily [s.c. 


427-424)._—-E. Prtaez: The life of 
Ariadeno Barbarossa [translated from 
an unpublished Spanish version of the 
original Turkish, with commentary 
and notes] continued. 


V. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Monr1zx) 


The Antiquary (Starina).— December 
—N. Koumaxov: The old courts 
[sketches of Russian criminal procedure 
in former times].—- Ivan Skobelev 
fan account of the military career of 
the grandfather of the celebrated Rus- 
sian general). N. Minosnevicu: Se- 
bastopol on the night of the 27th of 
August, old style [account of the re- 
treat from the southern to the northern 
side by an eye-witness]. January 
-V. TrmostcHovux: The American em- 
bassy to Russia in 1866 [sent with the 
ironclad Miantonomo to congratulate 
Alexander II on his escape from the 
attempt of Karakazov)._—N. Kripe- 
NER: The second battle of Pleona.— 
T. Trxamenev: Cavalry reconnoitring 
beyond the Balkans in 1877. Feb- 
ruary—Russian favourites [selections 
with notes from the work of Helbig 
already cited, continued]. —- V. Baxov- 
nina: The Persian expedition of 1796 
{taken from the papers of an old lady 
now deceased, wife of a general. The 
expedition was directed in the last year 
of Catherine’s reign against Agha Mo- 
hammed Khan, who had attacked Geor- 
gia, then under Russian protection |.—— 
A. Katrnovsxi: Yakov Koulniev [a 
sketch of the military career of one of 
the favourite captains of Souvorov). 
——V. Semevskr: Struggles between 
the serfs and their masters during the 
reign of the emperor Nicholas [an inter- 
esting paper illustrating the condition 
of the peasants). 
The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 
Viestnik). — December —I. ARSENTIEV: 
Warsaw in 1861 [an account of 


the city just before the insurrection). 
——A. Brickner: New materials for 
the history of the early part of the 
reign of Catherine II, continued._— 
A. R.: The expedition to Logishin [a 
story of the rebellion of the peasants 
in 1874). N. Brenvozerskaya: A Don 
Cossack in London [an account of the 
reception of the Cossack Zemlenoukhin 
who came to London with a Russian 
general in 1813). January—S. 
BorstcHov: The suicide of general 
Gerstenzweig (a sad episode at Warsaw 
just before the outbreak of the insur- 
rection of 1863).-—-January-.Febru- 
ary—S. Tatistcnev: The emperor 
Nicholas and the Austrian court [a 
critical estimate of the position in 
which Russia stood to Austria during 
the reign].—-A. Motcnanov: The 
memoirs of Hobart Pasha [a criti- 
cism of this work by no means un- 
favourable; we must remember that, 
although a great Slavenfresser, Hobart 
Pasha always bears a manly testimony 
to the bravery of the Russian soldiers]. 
——February—P. Ovsov: Among the 
ascetics [an account of Russian sec- 
taries, with many interesting details). 
——Characteristics of prince Alezx- 
ander of Battenberg {an unfavourable 
account from the Russian point of view, 
with some anecdotes gathered at War- 
saw concerning the prince’s maternal 
ancestors]|.—-A. Motcnanov: English 
historical writers on Russia [(acriticism, 
among other works, of Spencer Wal- 
pole’s ‘ History of England from 1815,’ 
vol. v.). 
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VI. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 


toria, ix. 5.—November—V. DE LA 
FuENTE criticises the legends relating 
to La Santa Cruz de Caravaca. [The 
appearance of the cross dates probably 
from 1232; the fabulous accretions are 
the work of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries]. E. SaavepDRA gives 
a note on the fief of Andorra. [The 
veguér has, until recent changes, been 
selected from a family of Bearn bear- 
ing the title of the count of Foix]. 
——-F. Coprra exposes the false or 
unauthentic character of the Arabic 
texts of D. Faustino Muscat. —-Fmwe. 
Fira: The Jewry of Segovia [statistics 
of the Jewish population previous and 
subsequent to massacre of 1391; account 
of the execution in 1468 of fifteen Jews 
on charge of murdering a child in Holy 
week ; miracle of the Host stolen by Jews 
in 1415; trial of don Mayr Alguadés, 
a royal physician; royal letters of the 
fourteenth century protecting certain 
monopolies of Franciscans and Domi- 
nicans from Jewish competition ; 
statistics of the poll-tax of thirty 
dineros on Jews over fourteen in four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, giving 
evidence of the conversions by San Vi- 
cente Ferrer; and other documents, 
&e.) §.—December—F. Fira: Note 
on three sepulchral inscriptions from 
Merida of the Visigothic period. 
M. Ontver publishes documents from 
the archives of Osuna relating to Alex- 
ander VI and his descendants [with 
notes. They comprise genealogies ; 
dispensations by Sixtus IV to Cesar 
Borgia empowering him to take orders 
and hold benefices, and to Pedro 
Luis, duke of Gandia, to acquire pro- 
perty; letters of king Ferdinand 
granting legitimation and naturalisa- 
tion to Cesar Borgia, and knighthood 
to Pedro Luis for gallantry at capture 
of Ronda (it was after this that the 
duchy of Gandia was bought); a will 
of Pedro Luis; bull of Alexander VI 
legitimating Juan the younger, and 
confessing paternity. The documents 
show that Pedro Luis (1458-1488) was 
born ‘de tune diacono cardinali et 
soluta,’ that Juan (1474), Cesar (1475), 
Lucretia, and Jofre were born ‘ ex adul- 
terio’ ‘de episcopo cardinali et conju- 
gata’ (Bennossa, Vannozza), that 


Juan the younger (1501) was the son by 
a different mother of Alexander VI and 
not of Cwsar. Seiior Oliver complains 
that copies are given without permis- 
sion and not quite correctly in Thuasne’s 
‘Joannis Burchardi Diarium,’ vel. iii. 
appendix]._—F. Frra: Unedited docu- 
ments relating to the Jewry of Segovia 
[1490; depositions of witnesses, &c } 
=—=—x. 1.--January — Notice of a 
Latin sepulchral inscription from Bue- 
nafuente in the diocese of Sigiienza 
of linguistic and geographical interest ; 
the epitaph of Otho, bishop of Gerona 
(¢1010), corrected and completed from 
a MS. belonging to Sefior Chia, and a 
panegyric of the bishop, apparently of 
the thirteenth century..__F. Coprra : 
Inscriptions on fifteen Arabic coins, with 
translation, by F. Caballero Inrante. 
——A. Marta Fasré: notices the Nueva 
coleccién de documentos para la historia 
de México by J. G. Icazbalceta [the docu- 
ments are connected with the Franciscan 
order, and arein great part from the hand 
of Jerénimo de Mendieta. The reviewer 
adds three letters by this father, two 
addressed to Juan de Ovando, president 
of the council of the Indies, and one 
to Philip II. They touch on the abuses 
of ecclesiastical organisation in the 
Indies, and the hostility of the civil 
authorities to the order]. —-F. Fira 
continues the publication of documents 
relative to the Jewry of Segovia [touch- 
ing the purchase of a Jewish property 
(interesting as to tenure), and conver- 
sions in 1492}. 


Revista de Ciencias Histéricas, iv. 5.— 


J. DE TAVERNER Y DE ARDENA: His- 
toria de los condes de Empurias y 
de Perelada, continued.._—C. Bosc 
DE LA TrinxeRIA: Fiestas que celebré 
Barcelona en honor a Felipe V. 


Revista Contemporanea.— November 15 & 


January 15.—A. pe Sanpovan: Estu- 
dios acerca de la edad media, continued. 


Revista de Espaiia.—August 25.—A. 


Wet.: Los voluntarios espatioles en el 
sitio de Buda [1686]: don Antonio 
Gonzalez y el duque de Bejar.——Decem- 
ber 10 & 25.—J. 8S. pe Toca: Sor Maria 
de Agreda——January 25.—R. San- 
TILLAN: Los sucesos de 1820 d 1823. 
—J. Oumepmia y Puie: Estudio 
historico de la vida y escritos del sabio 
espanol Andrés Laguna. 


Vil. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte. 
New Series. xvii. 1-5. Solothurn.— 
W. Topster-Mrexver: On recurring 
growps of place-names in Switzerland 
- [suggested as a clue to stages in the 
settlement of the country].——G. To- 


BLER: Notes on the life of Konrad 
Justinger, with an account of two Frei- 
burg manuscripts of his chronicle added 
by T. von Liepenav. Countess 
Margaret of Toggenburg..—G. TosLeR 
prints a letter of duke Lewis of Savoy 
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to the town of Bern, relative to an 
appeal for help against Ziirich ad- 
dressed by the dukes of Austria to the 
French court [7 Feb. 1452], and a 
letter of the town of Freiburg to the 
duke of Savoy on its submission to him 
[June 5, 1452). T. von LieBENAvU: 
Montbéliard and Switzerland [1474- 
1476], with documents.——TuHeE Same: 
On the history of the Swiss guard at 
Rome [(1527-1546].——Letters of Maza- 
rin to Lucerne [6 May 1657], and of 
J. G. Tralles to the French minister in 
Switzerland, C. F. Reinhard (February 
16, 1801].——W. Gist: The wife of 
Humbert Whitehand, ancestress of the 
Italian dynasty [eleventh century).—— 
A. Stern: Notes on the Chronicle of 
the ‘ White Book.’-——E. pe Muratr: 
The estates of the Pays de Vaud..—— 
W. Orcust1: On the genuineness of the 
Glaubensmandat der zwilf Orte of 
January 1524._—_W. Gist: The county 
of Burgundy in Switzerland._—_Tue 


Same: The origin of the houses of Neu- 
chatel in Switzerland and in the Breis- 
gau.—T. von Lizpenav: On the date 
of Felix Héimmerlin’s death [after 
1457]. Tue Same: Account of a 
Formelbuch of Conrad of Diepenhofen, 
notary to Rudolf of Habsburg.—_—Tuz 
Same: On German and French projects 
of annexation in 1455 [with a docu- 
ment].__—R. Tuommen: Note on the 
Sempacher Schlachtlied. 


Jahrbuch fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, 


xi. Ziirich.—J. Amret: Hans Wald- 
mann [burgomaster of Ziirich] in the 
jirst thirty years of his life-—S. 
VoécrnIn defends Gilg Tschudi as the 
jirst collector and interpreter of Roman 
inscriptions in Switzerland [against 
the claim supported by Mommsen for 
Johannes Stumpf]. T. von LiesBeE- 
nau: The Cistercians of Lucerne and 
the nunciature {with documents 1650- 
1652)._-_H. Wirre: The war of Miil- 
hausen [1467-1468). 


Vill. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


American Antiquarian, ix. 1.—January 
—M. Eris: The Indians of Puget 
Sound._—S. D. Per: Village life 
and clan residences among the em- 
blematic mounds. Ninth paper. 

Andover Review, vii.— February—J. H. 
W. Srucxensere: Ranke and his 


method. 

Atlantic Monthly, lix.—Janwary—Her 
BERT TuTtue : Frederick the Great and 
Madame de Pompadour. 

Century, xxxiii. 3—Janwary—Wimu1aM 
M. Stoane : George Bancroft in society, 
in politics, and in letters. —— E. P. 
ALEXANDER : Pickett’s charge and 
artillery fighting at Gettysburg.—_ 
H. J. Hunr (Chief of artillery of the 
army of the Potomac): The third day 
at Gettysburg [in continuation of 
two articles dealing with the events of 
the two preceding days)——January- 
March—J. G. Nicoray & J. Hay: 
Abraham Lincoln, a history {in con- 
tinuation of articles which began with 
the September number. The authors 
were Lincoln’s private secretaries, and 
the work is really an authorised 
biography of Lincoln). February— 
General J. Lonestreet: Lee’s invasion 
of Pennsylvania (Longstreet attempt- 
ing to explain the causes for the Con- 
federate disaster at Gettysburg]. 

Baum’s Church Review. No. 167.—F. J. 
Parker: The pilgrims of Plymouth and 
the puritans of Boston (criticised from 
an episcopalian point of view].——168. 
—Mary Sruart Smira: Mary and 
Martha Washington {mother and wife 
of the president. A review of Lossing’s 
biography]. 

Education, vii. 5.—January—Henrsert 
B. Apvams: History in Yale College 


{this article forms one of a series by 
Professor Adams describing the history 
of history teaching in the leading 
American colleges’. 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in 


Historical and Political Science, 4th 
series, xi, xii.—M. Eaieston: The land 
system of the New England colonies. 
=—5th series, i, ii—E. P. ALuinson 
& B. Penrose: The city government of 
Philadelphia {1681-1887}. iii.—J. 
M. Buasee: The city government of 
Boston [from 1641 to the present day). 


Magazine of American History, xvi. 6.— 


December—J. B. Fry : On a controversy 
concerning a dispute between generals 
Halleck and Grant.—-A. E. Lz: 
From Cedar mountain to Chantilly, 
concluded. xvii. 1.—January—J. 
L. Payne: A chapter in Vermont's 
history {negotiations with Congress 
and with England, 1780-81}._—J. W. 
Jounston: The first American rebel 
[Nathaniel Bacon of Virginia, 1676). 

C. W. E. Cuapmy: The Property 
Line of 1768 [between Indians and 
colonists]. A. W. Cuason: The Batti- 
more convention[1860).———2. February 
—J.Q. Howarp: When did Ohio become 
a state ? [the date decided to be 19 Feb. 
1803). R. C. Scuenck: Major- 
general David Hunter. 


Magazine of Western History, v. 3.— 


January—E. B. Warrietp: General 
William Campbell, the hero of King’s 
mountain. == February —G. A. Ro- 
BERTSON ; The original notes of Mason 
and Dixon’s survey [containing many 
entries of considerable interest from the 
surveyor’s journals}. 


New Englander. — February—E. W. 


Bemis: Early Springfield (describing 
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the early institutions and customs of 
the town]. 

New England Magazine, v. 3.—January 
—Henry M. Dexter: The congrega- 
tional church. February—G. W. 
Sumun: The episcopal church in the 
United States. 

New Princeton Review, iii. 2.—E. L. 
Gopvxix: Some political and social 
aspects of the tariff. Henri Tarne : 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

North American Review, cxliv. 3.— 
March—G. T. Bravreearp: Drury’s 
Bluff and Petersburg (May and June, 
1864). 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History, x. 
4.--January—A. D. Metnicx: Ger- 
man emigration to the American 
colonies, its cause and the distribution 
of the emigrants. Part I1.—Win11aMm 
Henry Eote: The federal constitution 
of 1787 [sketches of members of the 


Pennsylvania convention]. Occupa- 
tion of New York city by the British 
{extracts from a diary kept by E. G. 
Schaukirk, pastor of the Moravian 
congregation in New York city, 1774 to 
1784. These extracts run from 1775- 
1783, excepting 1778, the MS. of which 
is missing]. 


Science, ix.— February—O. T. Mason: 


The Hupa Indians. 


Scribner's Magazine, i. 1, 2.—January- 


February—F. B. Wasnsurne: Remi- 
niscences of the siege of Paris [the 
author was American minister at Paris 
during that time, and had abundant 
opportunity for correct observation]. 
——C. Morris: Glimpses at the 
diaries of Gouverneur Morris, United 
States minister to France during the 
French Revolution._—-2.  Joun C. 
Ropes: The likenesses of Julius 
Cesar. 
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The ,Sracchi, Marius, and Sulla. By 
o Me BEESLY, M.A 
The “Early Roman Empire. From the 
Assassination of Jui1us C#sar to the Assassination 
of DomiTiAN. By the Rev. W. Wo.re Capss, M.A. 


The Roman Empire of the Second Cen- 
tury, or the Age of the ANTUNINES. By the Rev. W. 
Work Capes, M.A. 
The Athenian Empire. From the Flight of 
of XERXEs to the Fall of Athens, By the Rev. Sir 
G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. 
By the 


The Greeks and the Persians. 
Rev. Sir G. W. Vox, Bart. 


Edited by C. Corprcx, M.A. 


The Normans in Europe. 
Jounson, M.A. 


The Crusades. 


By Rev. A. H. 
By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
) The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By 


. W. CuurcH, D.D. Dean of St. Paul's. 
The Early Plantagenets. 
D.D. Bishop of Chester. 

Edward the Third. By the Rev. W. War- 


BURTON, M.A 


By W. Srvusss, 


* The Houses of Lancaster and York; 
with the CONQUEST and LOSS of FRANCE. By 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 


’ The Era of the Frotestant Revolution. 


By FP. Sexson. 


The Early Tudors. 


MosBERLY, M.A. 


The Age of Elizabeth. 
wD. 


CreicguTon, M.A. LL. 


By the Rev. G. C. 


By the Rev. M. 


Powell’s Early England to the Norman 


Conquest. Price is. 


Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a Continental 


Power, 1066-1216. Price dd. 


Rowley’s Rise of the People and the 


Growth of Parliament, 1215-1485. Price 9d. 


Creighton’s (Rev. M.) Tudors and the 


Keformation, 1485-1603. Price 9d. 


The English Church in other Lands. By 


the-Kev. H. W. Tuckkr, M.A. 
The History of the Reformation in 
England, By the Rev. GkoRGE G. Perry, M.A, 


The Church of the Early Fathers. 


Master of Trinity College, Durham. 











HISTORICAL ‘WORKS FOR SCHOOLS ‘be. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. and by C. Sanxny, M.A. 
Ten Volumes, fep. 8vo. with numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables, price 2s. 6d. each vol. 


| The Rise of the Macedonian Empire. 


By AkTHur M. Curreis, M.A, 


Rome to its Capture by the Gauls. By 


WILHELM IBNE. 


The Roman Triumvirates. 
Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D. 


The Spartan and Theban Supremacies. 


By CHARLES SANKBY, M.A. 


By the Very 


‘Rome and Carthage, the Punic Wars. 


y R. Bosworrnu Smiru, M.A, 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


18 vols. fep. Svo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each vol. 


The First Two Stuarts and the Puritan 
Revolution, 1603-1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER. 


The Fall of the Stuarts; and Western 
Europe from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. Epwaxp 
HALE, M.A. 


The Age of Anne. By E. E. Morais. 
The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. By 
SAMUEL Rawson GARDINER, 


The Early Hanoverians. By E. E. Morars, 
M.A, 


Frederick the Great and the Seven 
Years’ War. By F. W. LonemMayn, 


The War of American Independence, 
1775-1783. By J. M. LupLow. 


The French Revolution, 1789-1795. By 


Mrs, 8. R. GARDINER. 


The Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Kdited by the Rev. Manpett Creicnton, M.A, 


Gardiner’s (Mrs.) Struggle against Abso- 


lute Monarchy, 1603-1688. Price ¥ 


Rowley’s Settlement of the Conntitetion; 
from 1689 to 1784. Price 


Tancock’s England rar the American 
and European Wars, from 1765-1820. Price 9d. 


Browning’s Modern England, from 1820- 
1874. Price 9d. 


*,* Complete in One Volume, with 27 Tables and Pedigrees, and 23 Maps. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Canon Cretcuton, M.A. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


The Evangelical Revival in the 18th 
Century. By the Rev. J. H. OvERTON, M.A, 


| A History of the University of Oxford. 


By the Hon. G. C. Broprick, D.C L 


External History. By Atrrep Presiens, M.A. D.D. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1806. 


15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Mist of Directors. 








LT.-GEN, The RT. HON. LORD ABINGER,C.B. 


WILFRID ARTHUR BEVAN, ESQ. 
GEORGE PARKER BIDDER, ESQ., Q.C. 


The HON.WM.ST. JOHN F. BRODRICK, M.P. 


FREDERICK COX, ESQ. 
GEORGE CROSHAW, ESQ. 
GEORGE ARTHUR FULLER, ESQ. 


STANLEY KEMP-WELCH, ESQ. 
SYDNEY LAURENCE, ESQ. 
CHARLES THOMAS LUCAS, ESQ. 


| The RIGHT HON. LORD MONK BRETTON, 


CHARLES RUGGE-PRICE, ESQ. 

The HON. CHARLES HEDLEY STRUTT. 
WILLIAM BECKWITH TOWSE, ESQ. 

_ SAMUEL HARVEY TWINING, ESQ. 


JOHN GODDARD, ESQ. 


FINANCIAL, POSITION. 


£3,000,283 : 
£3,646,588 | 
£592,076 | 
£245,762 | 


INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


A Good Investment. | Non-Forfeiture. 


Large Profits. | Fixed Surrender Values. 
Absolute Security. | Provision for Old Died 





Total Funds : 

Total Bonus Additions made to Policies 
Total Profits declared at last Division (1882) 
Annual Income 








Very moderate Premiums . 
which cease after a fixed 
number of payments. 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS, 
DEFERRED BONUS POLICIES AND WITHOUT PROFIT POLICIES. 


LIFE ANNUITIES. 
EDUCATIONAL ARRGGTIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 


INVESTMENT SECURITY POLICIES, 
ASSURING THE REPAYMENT OF INVESTED CAPITAL. 


EXAMPLES OF PAST PROFITS. 








| Ages at Entry | 


Bonuses 


No: of f Policy 


! £ 
21 4192 5,000 
24. 4542 3,500 
aed eee 4,000 
34 |. 4979 __ 1,000 


Sum 1 Assured 





£ 
9,169 < 
5,942 
6,785 6 8 
J, 571 16 8 


2,571 16 8 


GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 
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